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MEMOIR OF HON. MARSHALL PINCKNEY WILDER. 
By Joun H. Suepparp, A.M., Librarian of the N. E. Hist. Gen. Society. 


To portray the life and labors of one so widely known, and so inti- 
mately connected by numerous official relations with public institu- 
tions and the great industrial enterprises of the age, is an arduous 
and responsible task; more especially as several sketches of this 
distinguished Horticulturist have already appeared, and a fresh memo- 
rial of his life, though extending to a later period and containing 
many facts which are found in no other narrative, may lack the charm 
of originality. It is the province and object of this Society to obtain 
biographies of benefactors of our country ; and if possible, while they 
are living, to treasure up and record the events of their lives, before 
it is too late and they are lost forever. Col. Wilder has long been an 
honored member of the New England Historic-Genealogical Society, 
and it was by the request of the Committee of Publication that he 


4 4 kindly, though reluctantly, consented to allow us the use of his Por- 


trait* for this number of the Register. 

Marshall Pinckney Wilder was born September 22, 1798, at Rindge 
in New Hampshire ; he is the oldest son of Samuel Locke Wilder, 
Esq., and his grandmother was sister of Samuel Locke, D.D., former 
President of Harvard University, from whom his father derived his 


: ’ Christian name. With an elder brother his father removed, in 1794, 
_ to Rindge, from Sterling, anciently a part of Lancaster, Massachu- 


setts, where they commenced business as merchants. He was repre- 
sentative to the New Hampshire Legislature thirteen years, held im- 
portant offices, and was a member of the Congregational Church of 
that place. He married Miss Anna Sherwin, May 2, 1797—a lady 
endeared to her friends by great moral worth and piety, and a warm 
admirer of the beauties of nature. They had four sons and five 
daughters. In the Indian wars, to which the border settlements were 
peculiarly exposed, and in the Revolution and Shays’s rebellion, the 
paternal ancestors of Col. Wilder performed meritorious services ; 
and his grandfather was one of the seven delegates from Worces- 
ter County, in the Convention of Massachusetts, 1787, who voted in 





* This excellent likeness is from a fine steel engraving, formerly executed in connection 
peeve his soview while President of the American Pomological and the United States Agri- 
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favor of the Constitution of the United States. The Worcester Maga- 
zine, Vol. ii. p. 45, bears this testimony :—‘‘ Of all the ancient Lan- 
caster families, there is no one that has sustained so many important 
offices as that of Wilder.’ 

Rindge was incorporated in 1768, and has given birth to several men 
who rose to a high rank in society. It lies six miles to the south of 
Monadnock, and in the midst of hills and forests, with thirteen ponds 
in its embrace. It possesses all the charm of a rural village, sur- 
rounded by picturesque scenery. From one of the heights may be 
traced streams, which from one declivity run into the Merrimack, and 
on the opposite side into the Connecticut. Rindge was famous in the 
Revolution for the daring and patriotism of its citizens; for hardly 
had the news of the battle of Lexington reached their ears, before a 
company of fifty men was organized, equipped and sent off in defence 
of their country ; three of whom fell at Bunker Hill. The population 
of the place in 1859—according to Coolidge’s valuable ‘‘ History and 
Description of New England ’’—was only 1274. But it should be re- 
collected that many a beautiful and flourishing town in that State 
has been merely the birth-place and nursery of young men who, when 
their education was finished, like fledged birds leaving the maternal 
nest, emigrated to some larger and more enterprising place. The 
granite hills of New Hampshire abound with such instances, producing 
minds like the diamond of the first water. Who can forget Edward 
Payson, the eloquent divine ;-Lewis Cass, Levi Woodbury, Jere- . 
miah Mason, or that man of massive intellect, Daniel Webster, 
who seemed to wield the artillery of Heaven in the thunders of his 
eloquence! What a host of eminent men were born and nurtured 
among the highlands of New Hampshire ! 

Such was the birth-place of the subject of this memoir. From the 
door-step of his father’s house he could gaze, on a summer morn, on 
hills and valleys, on flocks and herds, and the abodes of industry and 
comfort ; or here, too, by a short ascent, he could behold the majestic 
Monadnock, which from its throne in the air looks down upon a hun- 
dred smiling villages—a mountain from whose summit may be seen 
the White Hills, Ascutney and Wachusett, looming up on the verge 
of the horizon, and afar off a dim view of Boston and the ocean. 

That such rural charms and sublime scenes in childhood had an 
influence on his future career, there can be no doubt; for his favorite 
pursuits in life and his numerous speeches on public occasions are 
imbued with an enthusiastic love of Nature. Indeed, the brain of a 
child is a busy workshop. The philosopher may study it, but he can- 
not enter into the mysterious working of the boy’s mind and-predict 
with certainty what the man may be hereafter. The turn for a particu- 
lar pursuit—the tact for some invention or discovery—the talent to 
charm the world by some heroic act, or intellectual power, may lie for 
years in embryo, until time or opportunity call it forth. 

“Tt may be a sound— 
A tone of music—summer’s eve—or spring— 
A flower—the wind—the ocean—which shall wound, 
Striking the electric chain, wherewith we are darkly bound.”—Byrron. 

The parents of young Marshall well knew the value and importance 
of education, and they sent him to school, at the early age of four 
years. That period and his school-boy days Mr. Wilder has described 
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to us in a speech which he made on the 14th of November, 1861. It 
was on the Fortieth Anniversary of the pastorate of the Rev. A. W. 
Burnham, D.D.; at the celebration of which, several of the sons of 
Rindge, who had long been residents in other places, were present. 
After Dr. B. had delivered an appropriate discourse at the church 
before a large audience, the assembly adjourned to the town hall, deco- 
rated for the festival, and partook of a handsome collation. The pre- 
siding officer, S. B. Sherwin, Esq., then called on the speakers, and the 
floods of memory began to break forth in sweet reminiscences of boy- 
hood. Mr. Wilder drew a graphic picture of his early life, wherein 
he portrayed the old school-house near his father’s door—the little 
rods of chastisement ‘‘ resembling a bundle of apple grafts,’’ behind 
the master’s desk, and the evening spelling matches, where each one 
carried a candle in a turnip to the arena. The whole description is 
so true to nature, and given in so humorous and happy a manner, that 
it is to be regretted that only a few extracts can be given. 

“ Who,” said he, “ that has a soul within him can forget the place of his birth, the home 
of his childhood, the old District School where he learned his A B C, the Church where 


he was offered at the baptismal font, or the consecrated ground in which repose the loved 
and lost ones of earth ? 


Touching his studies, and he had already gone through Adams’s 
arithmetic, he quotes a quaint verse—some old college dithyrambic— 


“* Multiplication is vexation, 
Division is as bad ; 
The Rule of Three, it puzzles me, 
And Fractions make me mad.” 


“Well, Sir, here I finished my common school education, and entered upon a higher 
course of study, which my venerable father—God be thanked that he is spared to this day— 
hoped would terminate in one of the learned professions. And strange as it may seem, I 
proceeded so far, as to read six or seven books of the ASneid of Virgil; and now, lest any 
one should doubt the correctness of this statement, I will attempt to construe and translate 
a line which I have not seen since that time. It ran thus :— Musa,’ Oh muse; ‘ memora,’ 
declare ; ‘mihi,’ to me ; ‘ causas,’ the causes ; ‘ quo numine leso *—Ah, Mr. President, my 
memory falters, and I shall leave it to the learned divines by my side to translate the three 
last words.” (Laughter). He goes on, “I think, however, I can truly say, that from the 
day my sainted mother first took me into the garden, ‘to help dress and to keep it,’ I have 
never seen the time when I did not love the cultivation of the soil, and I shall never cease 
to feel that a part of my humble mission on earth is to promote that most honorable and 
useful of all employments.” 


He speaks affectionately of ‘‘ his honored Pastor,’’ and goes on: 


*T can recollect this old Church as it then was, with its high pulpit, spacious galleries and 
its square pews, surmounted with a balustrade, and rail, and how terrified I was if by chance 
I turned one of the rounds and made it squeak, lest I should have disturbed the venerable 
Deacon Biake, whose pew was between that of my father and the sacred desk; and now 
and then in time of service I opened one eye and looked around to espy the handsomest 
young lady in the congregation ; and that here it was my eye caught hers, who became my 
first love and the wife of my youth. Of one other circumstance I have been reminded to- 
day by our honored Pastor, namely, that forty years ago this day I acted as chorister at his 
ordination.” 

These quotations need no apology. They seem like photographs 
of long buried friends ; they bring back the halcyon days of boyhood, 
and must call up many delightful recollections to every one who feels 
that the finger of time has touched his brow. And who that ever felt 
grief, would not sympathize with him, when he said : 


“T never return to this good old town—the place of my birth, the home of my youth, 
and in whose sacred soil repose my mother, my brother and sister, the wife of my youth, 
and some of my children—but I feel sensations which no language can describe. I never 
revisit this ancient town, but with the first glimpse of her glorious old hills, over which I 
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have roamed in my youth with gun and fishing rod, my ol” rises with the inspiration of the 
scene, and I almost involuntarily exclaim, ‘ Thank God, Iam with you once again! 


*I feel the gales that from ye blow, 
A momentary bliss bestow, 
As waving fresh your gladsome wing 
My buoyant soul you seem to soothe, 
And redolent with scenes of youth, 
I breathe a second spring.’ ” 

At the age of twelve he was sent to New Ipswich Academy, under 
the care of Master Taylor. At this seminary, which was founded in 
1789, several men of distinction received their early education : among 
whom were S. P. Miles, late principal of the High School, Boston ; 
Rev. Addison Searle, Chaplain in U. S. Navy; the late Dr. Augustus 
A. Gould, and others, a sketch of whom will be found in the account of 
the Academy by Frederic Kidder, Esq., in the History of New Ipswich. 
He was there one year, and returning home he was put under the 
tuition of the Rev. Joseph Brown, it being his father’s wish that he 
should receive a collegiate education and pursue some profession. 
But Providence otherwise ordered. With his gun and fishing rod, he 
preferred the forests and lakes of his native place and an active life, 
to all the charms of Virgil, though teaching the woodlands to resound 
ever so sweetly with the beautiful Amaryllis. Whatever his studies 
were, or the books he read at that time, he certainly did lay the foun- 
dation of an easy, graceful style of composition, and of much useful 
knowledge. Finally, at sixteen, his father gave him the choice of 
three things—to go to college, be a merchant, or work on the farm; 
and he chose the last. In this employment, whether industrious or 
not, he acquired, by athletic labor and breathing the mountain air, that 
firm, enduring health and manly bearing to which he was indebted for 
such mental and physical energy so many years of his life. 

The business of the store, however, had increased to such a degree 
that his father concluded to take him into it; and it was a wise deci- 
sion. There he began as other boys did, ‘like a sailor before the 
mast, earning his promotion. He acquired habits of industry, method 
and punctuality. Under his excellent and judicious parent, he gained 
a knowledge of trade, he rose in trust, and at last was taken into 
partnership in the mercantile concern. He was also appointed Post- 
master of Rindge. Soon after, in 1820, he married Miss Tryphrosa Jew- 
ett, daughter of Dr. Stephen Jewett, of that place. She was the bride 
of his youth, on whom he used to look askance at church. She died 
on a visit to her native place, July 31, 1831, leaving four children, as 
named in the genealogy at the close of this memoir. 

He had a taste for military tactics. Enrolled in the N. H. militia 
at sixteen, he made it an object of so much attention and pride, 
that he rose rapidly in office ; at twenty-one he was commissioned as 
Adjutant; at twenty-five, as Lieut. Colonel, and finally, at twenty-six, 
was chosen Colonel of the Regiment. He organized and equipped an 
independent company in his native town, of which he was chosen 
captain; and among the New Hampshire mountain boys, there were 
few companies more popular than the Rindge Light Infantry. 

As it is desirable to finish this department in the memoir of his life, 
it may be well to remark here, that after his removal to Boston he 
joined the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company. There was 
a time in the history of this company, when the militia, so important 
as the guardian of peace, the protector of the laws and our dernier 
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resort in time of trouble, had lost its influence, become degraded in 
popular favor, and was regarded by too many as a mere census of 
men and arms. Col. Wilder wished to see the militia restored to 
its pristine rank in public opinion, and did all in his power to promote 
a right military spirit for the defence of our country. This company 
suffered, in common with others, but never lost sight of its an- 
tiquity and former high standing. Chartered in 1638, it has cele- 
brated more than 200 anniversaries, on each of which, with few ex- 
ceptions, some noted clergyman has delivered a sermon; time has 
hallowed this patriotic festival ; and long, long has its return been a 
gala-day in the city and honored by the people. For twenty-five years 
Col. Wilder had never been absent from this celebration. In looking 
into its early history, it became still more endeared to its members ; for 
it is the only offspring in the world of the Royal Artillery Company 
of London, founded in 1537, and which by virtue of his rank the king 
commanded. 

Col. Wilder, having been nominated four times and declined the 
honor, accepted the command in 1857. Induced to believe that his 
Royal Highness, Prince Albert, might be the commander of the parent 
company, he entered into a correspondence with him through our Min- 
ister, George M. Dallas, Esq., on the Ist of February, 1857, wherein 
he remarked : ‘‘ Permit me also to state, that we regard the relation of 
these Companies as one of the many ties which bind young America 
to her old English Parent ; that we fondly cherish the hope, and the 
belief, that these bonds will never be sundered; and we pray that 
peace and prosperity may crown both nations.” 

On receiving this letter, Lord Clarendon, on the 8th of April follow- 
ing, replied, enclosing a list of the present members of the 
Artillery Company of London, and a copy of the revised Rules 
and Regulatiens, and also at his Royal Highness’s command a copy of 
Highmore’s History of the Company to 1802, a scarce book ; and 
said, ‘‘ His Royal Highness begs that the Company may be informed 
that he cannot but be highly gratified at the manner in which the 
Parent Company, of which he is at the head, is spoken of by its de- 
scendant at Boston; and he will be much obliged by your having the 
expression of his best thanks conveyed to Col. Wilder, for his kind- 
ness in sending his Royal Highness a copy of the History of the Bos- 
ton Company, which he has looked. over with much interest, and will 
have great pleasure in adding to his library.’’ 

At the 219th Anniversary of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery 
Company, June 1, 1857, the commander, “ Col. Wilder, then put the 
question, as to whether his Royal Highness, Prince Atzert, Field 
Marshal, Captain General, and Colonel of the Royal Artillery Com- 
pany of London, shéuld be made a Special Honorary Member of the 
Corps—an overwhelming shout of ‘aye, aye,’ was the response, 
accompanied with great applause.”’? It was voted, on motion of Gen. 
Tyler, that the commander should inform Prince Albert of his election. 
In conclusion, Col. Wilder: observed : 

“‘Gentlemen—I must not trespass longer upon your time. The moment has arrived 
when we should call into action the big guns. But before I close, —— me to say that I 
accepted the command of this Company from a conviction that the existence of military 

wer is the surest safeguard of civil authority, and from a desire to aid in perpetuating the 

and fame of our Ancient Corps. For more than two centuries it has stood a faithful 


sentinel on the watch-tower of freedom. There may it stand forever! [Prolonged 
cheering.]” 


Vor. XXI. g* 
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At the age of twenty-one, he commenced business under the 
firm of S. L. Wilder & Son. This continued till 1825, when he sought 
a wider field and moved to Boston. His acquaintance with military 
men and merchants in New Hampshire, gave him at once an extensive 
trade. In the wholesale W. I. goods business, under the firm of Wilder 
& Payson, he began in Union Street: then pursued it under the 
firm of Wilder & Smith, North Market street ; and then, in his own 
name, at No. 3 Central Wharf, was in the wholesale and importing 
line till 1837. He then became a partner in the Commission 
House of Parker, Blanchard & Wilder, Water street; afterwards, 
Parker, Wilder & Parker, Pearl street; and at the present time, Parker, 
Wilder & Co., Winthrop square, in a waréhouse which is one of the 
most capacious and elegant structures in the city. This firm has also 
a branch in New York. Mr. Wilder has passed through various 
crises of commercial embarrassment, yet he has never failed to meet 
his obligations and maintain a fair and honorable reputation ; and has 
been successful in business. 

As a merchant his character stood high. He was sought for 
to fill stations of responsibility and trust. He was an original director 
in the Hamilton Bank and National Insurance Company, and has 
held those offices for more than thirty years ; he has been a director for 
twenty years in the Mutual Life Insurance Company, and also in other 
institutions of the kind. The Merchants’ Magazine for January, 1855, 
No. 187, contains a portrait and well drawn sketch of the principal 
events of his life to that date, and the description of his indefatigable 
perseverance, his urbanity as a gentleman, and his appearance at the 
desk of his counting-room, surrounded by files and masses of letters 
from numerous correspondents, is there faithfully portrayed. 

But trade and wealth were not the all-engrossing pursuits of his 
mind ; though too often the sole objects of those wh@, absorbed in 
the details of commerce, become men of one idea—their horizon bound- 
ed by the money market—their delight in laying up for themselves 
treasures upon earth—until, with care-worn looks and anxious greed 
for more and more, they die, ‘‘ passing through nature to eternity.” 
Far from this was the philanthropic spirit of Mr. Wilder. In his pros- 
perity he saw a wide field opening before him in which he could do 
good to others and benefit his country. He devoted a suitable time 
to business, and all his leisure to horticultural and agricultural pur- 
suits. He spared no expense, he rested from no labors, to instil into 
the public mind a taste for such honorable and useful employments. 
He cultivated his grounds, imported trees, seeds and plants from dis- 
tant countries, and thus by his example he endeavored to assist and 
elevate the rank of the husbandman. 

Those who have resided long in Boston can well recollect the 
change which has taken place in our fruit market within a few years. 
They must have noticed with admiration the abundance of pears, 
apples, peaches, and strawberries of various kinds and delicious flavor, 
which in their season crowd the fruit stands ; flowers, too, of surpass- 
ing beauty and rareness bloom in our conservatories, ready to adorn 
the festival or soften the sorrows of the grave. Whence comes this 
astonishing improvement in the most salubrious as well as the most 
ornamental luxuries of life? Go to the green-house, the suburban 
garden, or the large fruit-nursery, and inquire their history, and you 
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will find they are the work of a few enterprising men, among whom 
the subject of this memoir stands in the foremost rank. 

It has been already remarked, that in the year 1831 he was 
bereaved of her who was the “‘ wife of his youth.’’ She left four 
young children, and the home where he had been so happy was turned 
into gloom and darkness. He sought a change of residence, and find- 
ing a spot, which, from his love of rural life, was calculated to assuage 
his sorrow and loneliness by useful employment, he in 1832 pur- 
chased the country seat in Dorchester, originally built by Governor 
Increase Sumner, on the Roxbury line, and near Grove Hall; here 
he has resided for thirty-five years. It Is about three and a half 
miles from Boston. The house stands back from the road, on a lovely 
spot, in the midst of sylvan scenery. He has a handsome and choice 
library, to which he is no stranger—a large garden, orchard, green- 
houses, and a forest of fruit trees. He seems early to have learned 
and practised, in all his pursuits, one of those grand principles which 
influence the whole course of life, the philosophy of habit—a power 
almost omnipotent for good or evil in human destiny. He is an early 
riser, and devotes the morning to study or writing, or in the season 
of cultivation to his men in the garden, directing their labors and often 
assisting them, and in the middle of the day attends to his mercantile 
affairs in the city. The evening is spent with his family and his books. 
Every thing is done by method and system. Numerous letters from 
abroad are received and answered. Thus passed several years while 
he was acquiring that knowledge and skill in the raising of fruits 
and flowers, which prepared him for the usefulness and honor which 
he attained. He could now speak from experience. He has in his 
collection of the numerous plants and trees, 2500 pear trees, and has 
had more than 800 varieties of this fruit in his grounds. But, there 
is something so peculiar in the love and pursuit of knowledge, that it 
cannot rest alone, shut up and watched like the treasures of a miser; 
we long to impart it to others, and spread its blessings among them. 
Possessing this disposition, we find him joining or forming societies, 
in which he soon took the lead. Of such, a brief account will now 
claim the attention of the reader. 


A charter was granted, June 12, 1829, to Zebedee Cook, Jr., Robert 
L. Emmons, William Worthington, B. V. French, John B. Russell, 
J. R. Newell, Cheever Newhall, and Thomas G. Fessenden with their 
associates, as a Massachusetts Horticultural Society. Gen. Henry 
A. S. Dearborn was elected its first President ; Col. Wilder soon after 
joined it; and although their names do not appear among the grantees 
of the charter, yet in its early operations they were among its efficient 
and most energetic supporters. It was a darling object of Gen. 
Dearborn—and he soon found a warm coadjutor in Col. Wilder—to 
make the institution a blessing to the public and an honor to its 
members. He spent years in laying out and embellishing the grounds 
of Mount Auburn Cemetery in Cambridge; and to him Forest Hills’ 
Cemetery in Roxbury owes its origin and much of the striking but 
not gloomy scenery which surrounds that home of the dead. The 
grateful proprietors have erected a handsome monument to the mem- 
ory of this excellent man, whose honored friendship the writer of this 
article regards among the sweetest reminiscences of his earlier days. 
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Many men of note early belonged to the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society: John Lowell, Elias Phinney, Henry Colman, Robert Man- 
ning, Samuel G. Perkins and Alexander H. Everett, and also Judge 
Story and Daniel Webster, par nobile fratrum. Alas! not one of 
them survives. 

Soon after the Society was formed, Dr. Jacob Bigelow, who for 
many years had been seeking an opportunity to found a Cemetery out 
of the city for the burial of the dead, suggested the expediency of 
purchasing Mount Auburn for this object, and also for an Experimen- 
tal Garden. He presented a plan to the Society, and Gen. Dearborn, 
the President, was instructéd to visit and examine the spot, and report 
on its adaptation. 

The result was favorable. The premises, under the name of 
‘« Sweet Auburn,’’ were owned by George W. Brimmer, Esq., who had 
commenced laying out and embellishing the grounds for his private 
residence ; but on solicitation he consented to dispose of them for 
$6000. On the report of Gen. Dearborn, resolutions were passed 
authorizing a purchase, provided a hundred gentlemen could be found 
to take burial lots at sixty dollars each ; which was done, Mr. Wilder 
being one of the number, and a conveyance was made; and thus 
Mount Auburn was originally established as a Cemetery and Experi- 
mental Garden. ‘‘ But the proprietors of these lots were not de facto 
members of the Horticultural Association, and in 1835 expressed a 
desire for a separation of the Cemetery from the Society. On Mr. 
Wilder’s motion, a committee representing each of these interests 
was appointed, to mature a plan and agree on the conditions of 
separation. This body, of which Judge Story was chairman, 
acting for the proprietors of the cemetery, as Mr. Wilder and his 
associate, Hon. Elijah Vose, did for the members of the Horticultural 
Society, made many unsuccessful attempts at agreement, till the 
Judge, despairing of a union, arose and left the room. This was a 
critical moment for both institutions. Mr. W. saw the danger, and 
following the Judge, besought him to return, at the same time pledg- 
ing him the most cordial co-operation in a new proposition for a set- 
tlement. They returned, and having resumed their seats, the subject 
of this sketch submitted a resolution, providing that one fourth part 
of the gross proceeds from the annual sale of lots, after deducting 
certain expenses, should be paid year by year by the proprietors to 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, in consideration of its re- 
linquishing its right and title to the same.’’* This resolution prevailed, 
and became the basis of the separation of these two interests—a 
transaction in the highest degree beneficial to both—enabling the 
proprietors of Mount Auburn Cemetery to prosecute the world- 
renowned object with more singleness of purpose, and with greater 
success ; and also placing at the disposal of the Horticultural Society a 
considerable portion of the funds for the erection of the Hall in School 
street, and since for the elegant Temple in Tremont street. This in- 
come is both annual and perpetual, and the present year amounts to 
more than eight thousand dollars. 

In 1840, Mr. Wilder was chosen the fourth President of the Society 
—an office to which he was annually elected for eight years. His first 





* “ Portraits of Eminent Americans now living,” by John Livingston, 1854. 
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effort was to erect a Horticultural Hall. Being chairman of the 
building committee, which could not agree on a site, he and Josiah 
Stickney, Esq. purchased on private account the old Latin school- 
house in School street, and offered it to the Society, which was ac- 
cepted. Mr. Wilder was requested, on the 14th day of September, 
1841, to lay the corner stone; and on that day, in presence of the 
members and a large assembly of spectators, the ceremony was per- 
formed. In his address he observes : 

“T cannot conclude my remarks without alluding to an act which should never be for- 
gotten, a meritorious one—and be it ever remembered, that to this Society the — 
are indebted for the foundation and consecration of Mount Auburn Cemetery—that ha 
lowed resting place for the dead—that ‘ Garden of Graves.’ Noble act! glorious deed! a ° 
measure calculated to reflect honor on any institution, and I doubt not it will redound to 
the credit of this, and will be gratefully remembered while this corner stone endures, and 
when we and the members of this institution shall be quietly reposing in the ‘Field of 
Peace,’ or sleeping beneath the sods of the valley.” 

A fine granite structure, ornamental to the city, was soon erected. 
It contained a hall for exhibition, library, committee room, and every 
convenience for that time. It was dedicated in the presence of Hon. 
John Quincy Adams, Gov. Briggs, and other distinguished gentlemen ; ° 
and an ornate and appropriate address was delivered by the Hon. 
George Lunt. But in a few years this Hall proved insufficient. 
The increasing interest and enterprise of the Society demanded a 
still more commodious edifice, especially for the splendid contri- 
butions of fruits and flowers. An offer of $70,000 for the estate hav- 
ing been made by Mr. H. D. Parket—which was much more than the 
cost—they sold it to him, and he built on the spot an elegant addition 
to the Parker House, with its marble facade. On removal of the 
building, in 1857, the box containing the plate, documents, coins 
and memorials was opened, by order of the Society, by Mr. Wilder 
in presence of the members, the plate not being in the least tar- 
nished, though sixteen years had elapsed. It was resealed, and de- 
posited with the new box of memorials and documents, when the cor- 
ner stone of the present superb Hall was laid in 1865. 

The erection of the first Horticultural Hall and the exhibitions at- 
tracted public attention more and more ; and these were occasionally 
closed by a grand festival, in which ladies and gentlemen participated. 

The Triennial Celebration of the Horticultural Society on Friday, the 
19th day of September, 1845, at Faneuil Hall, was a brilliant and im- 
posing spectacle ; whether we consider the assemblage of beauty—the 
array of intellectual power—or the display of fruits and flowers, in 
almost endless variety, which ornamented the tables, as though Flora 
and Pomona had met within the walls of this hallowed temple, and 
breathed a celestial aroma on the place. This joyous banquet com- 
memorated their 17th anniversary. 

Faneuil Hall had been fitted up with great taste, and was superbly 
decorated with wreaths and evergreens, roses and festoons of flowers. 
The panels of the galleries were filled on one side with the names of 
Lowell, Buel, Fessenden, Prince, Manning and Michaux :—on the 
other side with Loudon, Van Mons, Knight, Jussieu, Duhamel and 
Douglass, and in front those of Linnzeus and De Candolle. Thirteen 
tables were spread with viands, fruits and bouquets—luxuries from 
abroad or the rich growth of suburban gardens. Surrounding these 
appeared six hundred ladies and gentlemen, and on the platform, with 
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a seat a little raised for the President, sat Daniel Webster, the vener- 
able Josiah Quincy, Robert C. Winthrop, Caleb Cushing, Geo. S. Hil- 
lard, and delegates from other States; and there was the Rev. Dr. 
John Godman, the pastor of Col. Wilder, who invoked the blessing. 
Over all this festal scene the portrait of the immortal Wasntneron 
hung from the walls, stirring up the memory of his glory and love of 
rural life. And, as though it needed one more eminent Bostonian 
there to make the festival complete in all its parts, suddenly a Com- 
mittee at the door announced the arrival of a guest, who on reaching 
the platform was introduced by the President in this happy manner :— 
‘* Ladies and Gentlemen—It is with feelings of high gratification that 
I am enabled to present to you a distinguished member of our associa- 
tion, who after an absence of several years of honorable service at 
the Court of St. James, has this day arrived on the shores of New 
England. Iintroduce to your cordial greeting, his Excellency Epwarp 
Everetr.’’ [Great applause. ] 

Many excellent sentiments, accompanied with music and original 
songs, enlivened the occasion, but they must be passed over and only 
a few extracts offered from the eloquent speeches which crowned the 
banquet. The President commenced with a few appropriate remarks 
on the institution, and observed— e 

“ Sixteen years ago this day, its first exhibition was held in the Exchange Coffee House 
in this city, and as an illustration of the great success and prosperity that has attended the 
efforts of its members, I quote from the published Report of the Society. The number of 
the contributors on that occasion was thirty-two ; the baskets and dishes of fruits less than 
one hundred ; and the amount of premiums offered, less than $200. And as a further 
illustration, I notice by this Report that the contribution of Robert Manning, the Pomolo- 
gist of America, consisted of but one basket of peaches; while at the present exhibition, 
the family of that lamented man have sent us 240 varieties of the pear. And in a note I 
received from him a short time previous to his decease, he stated that he had gathered into 
his own collection, from a point of time but a few years antecedent to the formation of the 
institution, nearly 2,000 varieties of fruits.” . . . 

“ T congratulate the Society on the liberal and increasing patronage of the community—on 
the addition of more than 100 new members to its ranks, during the last nine months— 
on the continued improvement in the productions exhibited—on the honorable and elevated 
standing our institution sustains both at home and abroad—and on the harmony and union 
that prevail amongus.” ... . 


The President then proposed— 

“ Our late Minister to the Court of St. James. We honor him as a scholar, we respect 
him as a statesman, and we love him as a noble specimen of the fruits of New England 
culture.” [Loud cheers.] 


Mr. Everett— 


“ T am greatly indebted to you for this cordial reception. I cannot but feel under great 
obligations to the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, of which I have long had the honor 
of being a member—though a very unprofitable one—that the first voice of salutation which 
reached me on returning home, proceeded from them. Our respected fellow-citizens, 
Messrs. Josiah Bradlee and “i Fairbanks, on their morning stroll through East Bos- 
ton, were good enough, before I had set foot on terra firma, to convey to me your kind 
invitation. . ... . I regret that I am so little able to thank you in a proper man- 
ner. I have been so lately rocking upon the Atlantic, whose lullaby is not always the gen- 
tlest, that Iam hardly fit for rocking in the ‘ Old Cradle of Liberty,’ to which your kind 
note of this morning invited me. I almost unconsciously catch at the table to steady myself, 
expecting that the flowers and fruits will fetch away in some lee-lurch ; and even the pillars 
od i’ Faneuil Hall, not often found out of the true plumb-line, seem to reel over my 

ead. . « « 

“ The shores of Newfoundland and Nova Scotia, as we coasted along them, seemed to 
have a claim upon us, as a part of our native continent, and made us feel that we had at 
length crossed the world-dividing deep:—and when about sunrise this morning, after 
stretching down from Halifax, against a stiff south-wester, I beheld Cape Ann light-house 
at a dim and _misty distance, I must say that I thought it one of the most beautiful pieces of 
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architecture I ever beheld. I do not know to what particular order it belongs, nor the pro- 
portion of the height to the diameter. And as to the ornaments of the capital, Mr. Presi- 
dent, whether they are acanthus or lotus, or any other flower in your conservatory, I am 
quite unable to say :—but this I will say that after seeing many of the finest buildings in 
the old world and the new, I came to the conclusion, at about six o’clock this morning, that 
Cape Ann Light-house beats them all.” [Applause.] . . . 


The President then gave— 


“ The Marshfield Farmer. ‘ All head in counsel, all wisdom in speech : ’—always ready to 
defend the soil and to make the soil more and more worth defending.” 


To which Mr. Webster responded— 


‘“‘ Ladies and Gentlemen, there are far better farmers in Marshfield than I am, but as I see 
none of them present, I suppose that I am bound to take the compliment to myself. . . . 
Mr. President, as it has been said from the chair, and in the sentiments round the table, it 
is our fortune in New England to live beneath a somewhat rugged sky, and till a some- 
what hard and unyielding earth; but something of hardness, of unfavorable condition and 
circumstances, seems necessary to excite human genius, labor and skill, and bring forth 
the results most useful and honorable to man. I greatly doubt whether all the luxuriance 
of the tropics, and all that grows under the fervid sky of the equator, can equal the exhibition 
of flowers made to-day amid these northern latitudes. Here, there is all the brilliancy of color 
and all the gorgeous display of tropical regions ; but there, the display is made in swamps 
and jungles abounding in noxious reptiles; it is not the result of cultivation, taste and hu- 
man labor working on the capacity of Nature. Sir, I congratulate you that our flowers 
are not 

* Born to blush unseen 
And waste their sweetness on the desert air.’ 


The botany we cultivate, the productions of the business of horticulture, the plants of the 
garden, are cultivated with us, by hands as delicate as their own tendrils, viewed by coun- 
tenances as spotless and pure as their own petals, and watched by eyes as brilliant and full 
of lustre as their own beautiful exhibitions of splendor. [Applause.] . ... . Mr. 
President, we who belong to the class of farmers are compelled to bring nothing but our 
applause to those whose taste, condition and position enable them to contribute these horti- 
cultural excellences which we see around us. But the honor belongs to the State, and I 
shall not trespass beyond the bounds of reason and justice, if I say that there could no- 
where, nowhere be a more perfect and tasteful exhibition of horticultural products than we 
have witnessed in this city the present week. Let this good work speed. May this good 
work go prospering and to prosper. And as we live in a country which produces a race of 
hard working men, and the most useful fruits of the earth, so let us show every year that 
itis not less productive of beautiful flowers—as it certainly is not of graceful hands to 
entwine them.” [Applause.] ... . 


The Third Triennial Celebration of the Horticultural Society was 
held at Faneuil Hall, Sept. 22, 1848. 14 was embellished in a similar 
style as the other festivals. Upon the supporting columns of an arch, 
were the names of Dearborn, Cook, Vose and Wilder, Presidents of 
the Society, on one side; and on the other, those of Appleton, Brad- 
lee, Lowell, and Lyman, benefactors. <A large assemblage of ladies and 
gentlemen were at the banquet. Among the guests on the platform, 
on the right of the President, sat Madam Alexander Hamilton, 
and around were the Clergy, Robert C. Winthrop, Speaker of the H. 
of Representatives in Congress, Josiah Quincy, Jr., Mayor of Boston, 
Ex-Gov. Seward of New York, the venerable Josiah Quincy, Ex-Pres. 
of Harvard University, Gen. H. A. S. Dearborn, John S. Skinner of 
Philadelphia, A. J. Downing of New York, Morton McMichael, 
Chairman of Delegation from the Pennsylvania Society, Hon. James 
Arnold, President of the New Bedford Society, Dr. Thompson of the 
Delaware Society, and delegates from many kindred associations. 
Rev. Wm. M. Rogers asked the blessing. 

Sentiments and speeches followed the dinner. An extract is,of- 
fered from the parting Address of the President, as he tendered ‘his 
resignation; and, as one of the sentiments reminds us, it was on his 
fiftieth birth-day. Mr. Wilder said— 
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* But the time has arrived when in my own judgment it is proper that I should signify 
my intention to take official leave—and this I now do. If honor has attached to the office, 
I have surely had it lavished on me—if labor and anxiety, then I humbly claim to have 
borne my share ; but wherever I live or wherever I may go, the name of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society will cause a thrill of joy and pleasure, until this heart shall cease to 
beat ; and should I be so fortunate as to retain in your hearts an affectionate remembrance, 
it will be my highest honor, my richest reward. } 

* One of the best pieces of advice that great writer, Sir Walter Scott, ever gave was to 
plant a tree. ‘When you have time,’ said he, ‘ plant a tree, it will be growing when you 
are sleeping.’ Yes, ladies and gentlemen, when we are sleeping in the dust, and generations 
shall rise up and bless us for the deed, and 


‘Our children’s children shall enjoy the fruit.’ 


And as an inheritance in my family, after that of a good moral and religious education, one 
of the greatest blessings which I desire to leave for them, is a garden well stocked with 
fruit and flowers; and when they are partaking of these luxuries of God’s bounty, will 
they not shed a tear of gratitude and remember the hand that planted it ? 

“The time will not permit of extended remarks—one word, however, as to the future 
prospects of our Society. They are of the most cheering character. Within the last five 
years its list of members has been more than doubled ; its new Hall, in School street, erected 
and furnished ; its funds considerably augmented, and although its expenditures are on a 
large and liberal scale, yet it is believed that with its income from Mount Auburn, the day 
is not distant when its sinking fund will extinguish the debt, and leave means commensu- 
rate for all reasonable wants. 

“ For eight years I have annually been elected as its President, and since my first 
election, with but two dissenting votes—a unanimity far beyond my merit, and for which, 
and the cordial and vigorous support I have received from my official associates, I desire now 
and ever to cherish the most profound thankfulness and gratitude.” 


Mr. Webster then arose and said, ‘‘ Ladies and Gentlemen, I have 
obtained leave of the President to remind this company that a vener- 
able lady honors this occasion with her presence. She is the daugh- 
ter of Gen. Philip Schuyler, of the Revolutionary army, and the widow 
of Alexander Hamilton.’’ [Great cheering. ] : 


To this the President responded in behalf of Madam Hamilton. 


He then announced this sentiment—alluding to Faneuil Hall Market 
and the Cochituate water : 


“ The City of Boston. Among her varieties of fruits, she has two Quincy’s (Quinces), 
which she intends to preserve—one in ‘ granite’ the other in ‘ pure water.’ ” 

In reply to this, his Honor Josiah Quincy, Jr., rose; but for the 
eloquent remarks of himself and other distinguished men, I am com- 
pelled to refer to the Report of the ‘‘ Twentieth Annual Exhibition of 
the M. H. Society,’’ September, 1848. The sentiments were full of 
wit, and the speeches of a high order. They will richly reward the 
reader of that pamphlet. One short paragraph must suffice. Gen. 
Dearborn, first President of the Society, observed, ‘‘ When, riding 
through our highways, I see one shrub by the door or flower pot in the 
window, I consider it the emblem of virtue and refinement, of all that 
is good and commendable in man or woman, and I say to myself ‘ That 
is a good family, well managed, well educated, and in the right way to 
respect and confidence.’ ”’ 
t~ When the President retired, Vice President French, after a very 
handsome compliment to his talents, skill and fidelity, offered this 
sentiment : 

_“ The President of the Massachusetts Horticultural Soeiety. ~~ the remainder of his 
= - ye prosperous and happy, as his former years have been brilliant and useful to his 

With the close of this year, Mr. Wilder’s administration as Presi- 
dent terminated—long to be remembered as a successful and brilliant 
period in the history of this Society. Votes of thanks were passed 
by them, as a testimonial of their gratitude for his labors and services, 
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accompanied with complimentary resolutions, and a superb silver 
pitcher, of the value of one hundred and fifty dollars. 


That the partiality of friends has not exaggerated nor the lapse of 
nearly twenty years depreciated the importance of his services, will 
appear by the following extracts from the Address of Charles M. 
Hovey, Esq., President of the Society, at laying the corner-stone of 
the Hall in Tremont street, September 3, 1864: 

“ But it is since the completion of the former Hall, that the progress of the Society has 
been more rapid, and its influence felt throughout the country. New life and fresh vitality 
were infused into the Society. It had the sympathy as it had the substantial aid of the 
public. It was appreciated as its founders intended it should be. Its objects seemed all 
at once to become apparent.” 


Also at the Dedication of the same, September, 1865: 


“ Fortunate was the Society in having in its presiding officer one who was so thoroughly 
imbued with the love of Horticulture, whose leisure hours were devoted to its pursuits, 
whose means enabled him to introduce various new fruits, plants and flowers, and whose 
distinguished services in Pomology continued up to this day, though now lessened by 
illness ; but whose presence we hail to-day with more than ordinary pleasure after an 
absence of nearly two years.” 


Floriculture was not neglected while he held this office. His 
Camellia house was supposed to have contained the best collection in 
the country at that time, and would compare favorably with any thing 
of the kind abroad. Of the history of this plant he furnished an article 
in Hovey’s Magazine of Horticulture, Vol. i. p. 13, ‘‘ Observations on 
the Camellia, with some account of its introduction into Great Britain 
and this country.”” He had many hundred varieties of this elegant 
tribe, with thousands of plants and seedlings secured by Hybridiza- 
tion, of which he gave a scientific account in the Proceedings of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society, Vol. i. p. 35, ‘‘ The Hybridiza- 
tion of the Camellia and its varieties.’’ In honor of the producer, 
the Society named one of these plants Camellia Wilderii, the other 
Mrs. Abby Wilder, and awarded him a premium of fifty dollars. 
Colored plates of them handsomely executed may be seen in the Illus- 
trated volumes of the above periodical. The stock of these two 
varieties he disposed of to Mr. Warren for $1000, who afterwards 
sold some of the plants at a high price in this country and in 
Europe. Other seedlings have been dedicated to members of his family. 


But it was in Pomology that Mr. Wilder greatly excelled, and was 
so widely known. He had imported fruit trees from England, France, 
Belgium and Germany. His correspondence at home and abroad 
was extensive. No pains, no expense was spared to disseminate trees 
and grafts of the best kinds of fruit. Mr. Livingston justly remarks, 
“In his orchards the pear occupies a place corresponding with that 
of the Camellia in his green-houses.’’ More than three ‘hundred 
varieties of the pear have been brought from his grounds to a single 
exhibition, and for several years he took the first premium of the Mas- 
sachusetts Horticultural Society for the best collection. The peculiar 
manner in which he preserved them until spring he communicated 
by request to the Agricultural Society, in 1852, and published an 
account of it in the New England Farmer, Vol. iv. p. 103. 

After his resignation of the presidency of the Massachusetts Hor- 
ticultural Society, he headed a circular in which several kindred 
institutions joined, for a convention of fruit growers, with the object 

Vou. XXI, 10 
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of promoting and disseminating knowledge of pomology throughout 
the country ; and on the 10th of October, 1848, a large meeting, com- 
posed of influential gentlemen from various States, was held under 
the auspices of the American Institute, New York. They organized, 
ananimously chose Mr. Wilder their President, and adopted the 
name of the ‘‘ National Congress of Fruit Growers.” 

But, the march of improvement is not always smooth; a cloud 
will sometimes rise in the most auspicious sky. ‘‘ Without opposi- 
tion,”’ says Mr. Livingston, ‘‘ another meeting of pomologists was held 
in connection with the New York State Agricultural Society’s annual 
exhibition, and was organized as the ‘ National Pomological Conven- 
tion.’ This was a damper. Two societies of a similar kind could not 
co-operate so successfully, or bring such power and influence to bear 
on this important object, as the united efforts of one grand associa- 
tion. They therefore chose a joint committee of conference, of 
which Mr. Wilder was chairman, and the result was a consolidation 
under the name of the American Pomological Congress, since al- 
tered to the American Pomological Society. They agreed on bien- 
nial celebrations—one at Cincinnati in the autumn of 1850, the next 
at Philadelphia in 1852. From that time the union has been cordial, 
and greatly beneficial to the public. Mr. Wilder, being detained by 
domestic affliction, was not present at Cincinnati, and Dr. W. D. 
Brinckle, of Philadelphia, was elected to the chair; but at the next 
meeting he resigned the office and Mr. Wilder was re-elected.”’ 

An event, however, had occurred shortly before this, which cast a 
gloom over all hearts devoted to rural taste and science. Andrew 
Jackson Downing, of Newburg, New York, for whom Mr. Wilder had 
long cherished a warm friendship, and who had co-operated with him in 
the formation of this Society, perished in the Henry Clay, when that 
steamer was burnt on the Hudson River, July 28, 1852. The loss of 
such a man was a heavy blow on the whole community. His publi- 
cations and labors had a world-wide reputation. He wrote that popu- 
lar work, ‘‘ Fruits and Fruit Trees of America,’’ dedicated to Mr. 
Wilder, who was requested by the Horticultural Societies of Massa- 
chusetts and Pennsylvania, to prepare his Eulogy for the approaching 
convention at Philadelphia, in September. It was one of his happiest 
productions, worthy of the friend whose loss he deplored. A few 
extracts are all our limited space will allow. 


“ But Downing has gone! His seat in this Congress is vacant; another will make the 
report which was expected from him. We shall much miss his wise and leading counsels 
in our deliberations and discussions, his = and energetic action in our endeavors to 
advance the worthy objects of this jation, in the origin and progress of which his 
energy was so conspicuous. He has gone! He is numbered with those patrons and pro- 
moters of the ornamental and useful arts who rest from their labors—with the erudite and 
sage Pickering, the wise and laborious Buel, the ardent and scientific Mease, the humorous 
and poetic Fessenden, the practical and enterprising Lowell, the tasteful and enthusiastic 
Dearborn, the indefatigable and versatile Skinner, the scientific Loudon, and others of noble 
designs and enduring fame. These have fallen around us like the leaves of autumn; and 
Providence now calls us to inscribe on that star-spangled roll the cherished name of Down- 
inc, struck down suddenly, when his sun was at the zenith of his glory. 

“ He rests in the bosom of his mother earth, in the city of his birth and in the ulchre 
of his fathers, on the banks of that beautiful river, where his boyhood sported, and where 
the choicest scenery inspired his opening mind with the love of nature—a spot which will 
be dear to the thousands of his admirers, and which our love to him will constrain us to 
visit. We may resort to his hospitable mansion; but he will no longer greet us with his 
cordial salutation, nor extend to us the right hand of fellowship. We may wend our wa: 


through his beautiful grounds; but he will not be there to —_ my us. Instead of h 
wiskems 


pleasant and instructive voice, which once dropped words o: and delight on our 
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ear, we shall hear the trees mournfully sighing in the breezes—the cypress moaning his 
funeral dirge, and the willow weeping in responsive grief ‘ because he is not.’ ‘ His mortal 
has put on immortality.’ 

« en we think of the Dey which he occupied in the hearts of his countrymen and 
contemporaries—the expanding interest which he has awakened in the rural arts, the refine- 
ments and comforts of society—of his plans, which others inspired by his genius will 
unfold and consummate—and of his works which will be oimied when the tongues that 
now praise him shall be silent in death, our sense of justice accords to him an earthly im- 
mortality—a fame which history will cherish, art adorn, and grateful posterity revere.’ 


The next session of the American Pomological Society was in Bos- 
ton, Sept. 13, 1854, which was enlivened by a Levee at the Revere 
House, given by Mr. Wilder to the members on the occasion. It met 
at Rochester, N. Y. in September, 1856; in the city of New York in 
1858; at Philadelphia in 1860; in Boston in 1862; at Rochester, N. 
Y. in 1864; and was to meet at St. Louis, Mo., 1866, but from the 
prevalence of the cholera there, the meeting was postponed to the 
present year, 1867, Mr. Wilder continuing as President. The fol- 
lowing paragraphs have been selected from his Addresses. 


Art Rocuester, 1856, 
After discoursing on the disappointments and obstacles incident to 
the cultivation of fruit, he observes : 


“Let nothing discourage you in this hopeful department of pomology. Go on, per- 
severe ; 
P * Give new endeavors to the mystic art, 

Try every scheme, and riper views impart ; 

Who knows what meed thy labors may await ? 

What glorious fruits thy conquest may create ?’ 

“ These are triumphs worthy of the highest ambition, conquests which leave no wound 
on the heart of memory, no stain on the wing of time. He who only adds one really valu- 
able variety to our list of fruits is a public benefactor. I had rather be the man who plant- 
ed that umbrageous tree, from whose bending branches future generations shall pluck the 
luscious fruit, when I am sleeping beneath the clods of the valley, than he who has conquered 
armies. I would prefer the honor of introducing the Baldwin apple, the Seckel pear, 
Hovey’s Seedling strawberry, aye, or the Black Tartarian cherry from the Crimea, to the 
proudest victory which has been won upon that blood-stained soil. 

“ Let us endeavor to disseminate the knowledge of the few among the many, that we 
may improve the public taste, add to the wealth of our republic, and confer on our country- 
men the blessings of our favorite art. Thus shall we make other men happy, and keep 
them so—render our own homes the abodes of comfort and contentment, and hasten the 
time when the garden shall feel no blight, the fruitful field laugh with abundance, and 
rivers of gladness water the earth.” 


New York, 1858. 
In speaking of the enjoyments of such a pursuit and its influences, 
he says: 
“ And how delightful is the employment of the pomologist, going forth among his well- 
trained trees: 


* To visit how they prosper, bud and bloom.’ 


His love is always young and fresh, ever approaching them with keener relish and increased 
affection. They, in return, recompensing every kind attention, ‘ clap their hands for joy,’ 
and like those flowers of Paradise touched by the fair hand of Eve, more ~—_ “—. 

“The more I investigate the laws of vegetable physiology, the more I am filled with won- 
der and reverence at the benevolent provisions of nature—at the instructive lessons which 
she teaches. Our trees—from the opening bud to the golden harvest—from the laying off 
of their gay autumnal livery, and during their rest in winter’s shroud, waiting a resurrec- 
tion to a new and superior life, are all eloquent preachers, proclaiming to our inmost soul— 


* The hand that made us is Divine.’ 


“ Taught by their counsels, Who does not admire the wisdom, perfection and beauty of 
this fair creation! The tiny bud, encased in coats of mail so that the rude blasts may not 
visit it too roughly, rivalling in its mechanism the human eye, and destined to perpetuate 
its own species distinctive as the soul of man !——the ena: blossom, unfolding her vir- 
gin bosom to the warm embrace of vernal air, bespangling the orchard with starry spray 
scarcely less beautiful than the glittering host above, dancing in rainbow hues, and flinging 
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on the breeze a fragrance richer than the spices of Ceylon’s Isles; sweet harbinger of boun- 
tiful harvest !—the luscious fruits, God’s best gift to man, save woman—the melting pear, 
rough or polished rind, with sweetest honied flavor—the burnished apple, tempting human 
taste from the mother of our race to her last fair daughter—the royal grape, — 
beneath its bower of J making glad the heart of man—the brilliant ¢ » suffu 
with loveliest tints of rose and white or dyed in deepest incarnadine—the velvet peach, 
mantled with beauty’s softest blush and vieing with the oriency of the morning—the deli- 
cious plum, veiled with silvery bloom, over robes of azure, purple, or cloth of vegetable gold ! 
But what imagination can conceive, what pencil sketch, the changing hues, the varied mag- 
nificence and glory, when Pomona pours from her overflowing lap, the ripened treasures of 
the year! These, all these, are original designs, such #8 the genius of a Corregio, a Claude 
Lorraine, and the oldest masters could only imitate. 

“ Here, are creations, originally pronounced very good. Here, are inexhaustible sources 
of pleasure, beauties which fade ey 4 to appear again. Here, ‘life flows pure, the heart 
more calmly beats.’ Here, like the foliage and fruit falling frora trees of favorite care, the 
true pomologist, after a well spent day, lies down to rest in the hope of a fairer to-morrow— 
in the glorious hope of partaking of the fruit of that tree, which ‘ yieldeth its fruit every 
month, and whose leaves are for the healing of the nations.’” 


In Boston, 1862. 
After alluding to the unhappy condition of our country at that time, 
and giving utterance to some truly patriotic sentiments, he concludes : 


“ The more, therefore, we instil into the minds of our P peer the love of our delightful 
art, the more will they appreciate the wisdom, beauty, and perfection of the external world, 
and the more will their souls become invested with that purity and refinement which en- 
] s the sphere of social happiness, and elevates the mind to contemplate with reverence 
and delight that Infinite Source, 
* Which sends Nature forth the daughter of the skies, 
To dwell on earth and charm all human eyes.’ 

* And when our work on earth is finished, how precious the monuments which this art 
rears to perpetuate our memories! It was the custom of some of the ancients to bury their 
dead under trees, so that future generations might sit over their graves screened from the 
parching heat, and to dedicate fruits and flowers to distinguished men. 

“ What honorable testimonial to have a luscious fruit dedicated to your memory—a fruit 
which shall bear the name not vy A of yourself, but of your family long after you shall have 
been buried beneath the sods of the valley! How transporting the thought, that future 
generations will sit under the cooling shade of the tree reared by your own hand, and regale 
themselves with its precious fruit! How chastening the anticipation that when we shall have 
been gathered to our fathers, and these frail tenements are consigned to the bosom of our 
mother earth, the particles of our bodies shall be regenerated and reappear in the more 
beautiful forms of fruit or flower, and shall thus minister to the comfort of generations to 
come. Oh! let me be remembered in some graceful tree, some beautiful flower, some 
luscious fruit. Oh! yes, far better than storied monument or sculptured urn, let me be re- 
membered as one who labored to adorn and improve the earth, to promote the pleasure and 
welfare of those who are to follow me.” 


Mr. Wilder has just ordered the next meeting of this Society to be 
held at St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 11, 1867. 


But we must now call the attention of the reader to his labors for 
the promotion of Agriculture. Soon after he had closed his adminis- 
tration as President of the Horticultural Society, he was solicited 
to join in a call for the establishment of an Agricultural Society in his 
own county. In pursuance thereof, a Convention was held at 
Dedham, Feb. 7, 1849. The Hon. Charles Francis Adams, now our 
minister to England, presided as chairman. The Norfolk Agricultural 
Society was organized ; a constitution was reported by a committee, 
of which Mr. Wilder was chairman, and accepted, and he was chosen 
President and Mr. Adams Vice President. The sum of $3000 was 
subscribed for a fund, and they were incorporated March 27, 1849. 

The first Annual Cattle Show of this Society was held at Dedham, 
Sept. 26, 1849, a fair day and one long to be remembered. There 
were said to have been present ten thousand persons on that occasion. 
An Address was delivered by the President, in which the history of 
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agriculture, its importance, its benefit to the community and means of 
advancement were prominent features. The Society appreciating its 
value, voted that three thousand copies be printed. 

The banquet was remarkable—not merely a festival, but an intel- 
-lectual feast. There for the first time ladies at the agricultural 
entertainment graced the table. Many of our first citizens were 
present: Gov. Briggs, Lieut. Gov. Read, Daniel Webster, Ed- 
ward Everett, Robert C. Winthrop, Ex-Gov. Lincoln, Ex-Gov. Hill 
of New Hampshire, Charles Francis Adams, Josiah Quincy both father 
and son, Gen. Dearborn, Horace Mann, with many others of high re- 
spect. The voices too of song were not silent—they were heard in 
the Odes of the Rev. John Pierpont and the Hon. Tristam Burges. 


Mr. Webster spoke eloquently of the influences of associations : 


“We saw it years ago—perhaps I might say centuries ago. It began in the corporation 
of cities of the old world. It began in —— associations in the old world, in the 
legal, the medical and the theological. But it was long in that country and in this, before 
this principle of combination came to be acted upon in the great system of Agriculture.” 


It was here that Mr. Webster made his famous Turnip Speech, in 
which he remarked : 

“It is just as certain as any thing in the world, it would be impossible for the cultiva- 
tion of England to go on without the culture of turnips. I see that the turni 
crop is the very soul and substance of English husbandry, I see that England would fi 
to pay the interest of her national debt if turnips were excluded from her culture.” 
[Laughter and applause.] 


Mr. Everett portrayed the happiness of the life of a farmer : 


“T believe it to be the occupation most favorable to health, to tranquillity of mind,to 
simple manners, to frugal habits, to equality of condition. And what more do you want to 
make up an occupation most favorable to happiness? Certainly, there is no other pursuit, 
which to the same d lies at the basis of the entire social system. I am not 
without warrant, Mr. President, for you have told us the same thing in better language. 
Such is the consenting judgment of the world.” 

But the reader must be referred to the first volume of the Transac- 
tions of the Norfolk Agricultural Society for a further history. Yet 
there was one sentiment too rich to pass over and too true to be for- 
gotten. It was offered by the Hon. Josiah Quincy, Jr. : 

“ The Future Meetings of the Norfolk Agricultural Society. They may have better cattle 
—they may have a sae Somiod sad but when will the breed of men—the native stock 
or the imported breed—equal that of their first meeting ?” 

Alas! nearly eighteen years have passed since this splendid festival, 
and how many of these bright stars have sunk below the horizon ! 
At a subsequent exhibition the President alluded to some of those 
who had departed. Of Gen. Dearborn he remarked : 

“ Tt affords me Led ge to bear public testimony to the brilliant talents and great 
worth of our lamented Dearborn—a testimony which is the resnlit of more than twen 
Sa acquaintance with him, in our favorite pursuits, and in official duty. 

in the establishment of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, the Mount Auburn 
and the Forest Hills Cemeteries, are proud and durable memorials of his skill, en and 
Ce Geena Wee thp DA Sr bie Oo aceenint; Speen ts Ge geet for to 
make ; no labors too arduous for him to perform, in order to promote the intelligence, the 
refinement, virtue, welfare and renown of his countrymen.” 


The Norfolk Society was the first in the State to purchase grounds, 
build a Hall and take fees for admission. By the following extract 
from the address at the exhibition in 1854, the reader will see how 
the Society had prospered and what vigorous efforts they were 
making : 

Vou. XXI. *10 
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“ Within the short period of five years, the Society has acquired funds to purchase the 
grounds on which its shows have heretofore been held; has paid for the structures and 
other accommodations for the stock on exhibition; and the present year has erected an 
agricultural hall, a building 130 feet in length, 55 in width and 28 in height. This edifice 
is pronounced by competent judges firm and durable ; it is of good architectural proportions 
and external finish, and contains on the lower floor an exhibition room and offices, and onthe . 
upper floor a spacious dining and audience hall, sufficient to accommodate at its tables one 

ousand persons.” 

From the organization of the Norfolk Society to this, now its 
eighteenth year, they have held their anfiual exhibitions. They have 
been successful and of increasing benefit to the community. Every 
year has had its Address, and every festival been enlivened by kindred 
spirits. Mr. Wilder has been annually re-elected as President, and 
still holds that office. A just appreciation of his services may be best 
understood by the following remarks from Gov. Bullock when he 
concluded his speech at the last annual celebration in Dedham, in 
1866 : ° 

“TI meet here to-day, the members of this useful and prosperous Society of Norfolk, 
sitting and rejoicing under the presidency of one who has applied the results of well-earned 
commercial fortune to the development of the capacities of the earth, so largely and so 
liberally, that in every household and at every fireside in America, where the golden fruit 
of summer and autumn gladdens the sideboard or the hearth-stone, his name, his generosity, 
and his labors, are known and acknowledged.” 

In the year 1851, under a resolution of the Norfolk Agricultural 
Society, he proposed a Convention of the Agricultural Societies of the 
State. This met at the State House; and on their assembling he was 
chosen Chairman. They then resolved themselves into a Central 
State Board of Agriculture, and elected him President. 

It was voted, at the third session of this Agricultural Board, to 
memorialize the Legislature upon the creation of an Agricultural De- 

artment of State, and the Hon. Edward Everett, Mr. Wilder, Prof. 

m. ©. Fowler and others were appointed to draw and present the 
memorial. It was successful, and a State Board of Agriculture was 
established. Like that of the Board of Education, it has contributed 
much to the welfare and advancement of the community. He was ap- 
pointed by the Governor, and was a member of this Board eleven 
years. 

Nor should his influence and numerous addresses in behalf of 
an Agricultural College be forgotten. It was while he was Presi- 
dent of the Senate of Massachusetts, that he submitted a Bill 
to this effect, which passed the Senate without a dissenting voice, 
but was lost in the House of Representatives. In consequence of 
this failure, he procured the passage of a resolve for the appointment 
of a board of five commissioners, of which he was Chairman, to exa- 
mine the subject of Agricultural Schools and report to the next 
Legislature. The Rev. Edward Hitchcock, President of Amherst Col- 
lege, was one of this commission, and being then in Europe, Mr. 
Wilder guaranteed his expenses in investigating the schools abroad, 
which were finally paid by the State. Pres. Hitchcock furnished 
materials for a Report to the next Legislature, with the statistics of 352 
schools in Europe. This report and these efforts were the first seeds 
of the Agricultural College, which is now located at Amherst, and of 
which Mr. W. is the first named trustee. 

Having been appointed by Gov. Briggs a Commissioner at the 
Ex hibition of all Nations in the Crystal Palace at New York he attend- 
ed on that occasion. A similar compliment was paid him in 1850, 
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when he was appointed as Chairman of the Commission in behalf of 
Massachusetts for the World’s Fair in London, but his engagements 
were such that he could not leave home. 


In 1852, he prepared a circular, under the auspices of the Mas- 
sachusetts Board of Agriculture, of which he was President, for a 
National Convention of Agriculturists. It was signed by himself 
and ten other Presidents of different State Societies ; and a meeting 
was Called at Washington, June 24, 1852. One hundred and fifty 
delegates representing twenty-three States responded in person to the 
call. They met in the rooms of the Smithsonian Institution, and the 
United States Agricultural Society having been organized Col. Wilder 
was chosen President. 

On the conclusion of business, a large number of the delegates in 
procession called on President Fillmore, and on Mr. Webster, received 
their congratulations, and invited their influence and co-operation. 

The next annual meeting of the United States Agricultural Society 
was at Washington, Feb. 21, 1853. They met in sorrow. The illus- 
trious friend of Agriculture was no more, and in his Address at that 
meeting, President Wilder paid a noble tribute to the memory of his 
departed friend : 


«The Marshfield Farmer’ is also numbered with the mighty dead. He was a farmer, 
the son of a farmer, and the noblest production of American soil! His majestic form, his 
mountain brow, and expressive countenance, his deep, yet melodious voice, his whole 
person eloquent in every step and act, are bright visions on which we delight to dwell. 

“ We fondly cherish the remembrance of him as he appeared in this assembly at the 
organization of our Society, and in the cordial manner in which he saluted the = 
resentative of the immortal Washington, the ‘ Farmer of Arlington.’ We love to thi 
of his subsequent reception of us at his hospitable mansion in the city, and of the close 
of his eloquent address, and especially of his friendly benediction—‘ Brother farmers, I 
shall remember you, and the occasion which has called us together. I invoke for you & 
safe return to your homes. I invoke for you an abundant harvest; and if we meet not 
oe atm, trust that hereafter we shall meet in a more genial clime, and under a 

ler sun. 

“ Yes, sainted patriot, there in those celestial fields, where the sickle of the great Reaper 
shall no more cut down the wise and the good, we hope at last to meet thee—there, where 
thy brilliant star shall shine with purer effulgence, and where the high and glorious aspi- 
rations of thy soul shall be forever realized!” 


The First Exhibition under the superintendence of this Society was 
a National Horse Show at Springfield, Mass., Oct. 19—21, 1853. Great 
preparations were made by the liberal citizens of that place who had 
solicited its co-operation. The meeting was on grounds of twenty 
acres ; a track for the course, and a gallery for spectators with rising 
tiers of seats, were provided. A large crowd of spectators assem- 
bled. Five hundred fine horses advanced into the arena, some richly 
caparisoned, and the procession of gallant steeds and riders passed 
like a pageant before the eyes of the multitude. Several thousands 
of dollars were distributed in premiums. Speeches were made at 
the banquet by Abbot Lawrence, our late minister to the Court of 
St. James, Gov. Seymour of New York, Gov. Colby of New Hamp- 
shire, John Minor Botts of Virginia, Rev. F. D. Huntington of Bos- 
ton, and others. Nor was the equestrian exhibition without an Ad- 
dress from the President. Mr. Lawrence, in speaking of the exceed- 
ing value of the horse, made this remark : 

“We talk in these modern times of the steam and the telegraph as the great 


civilizers of man. But the horse has been a greater ci than either the steam engine 
or the electric telegraph.” 
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The Society held a National Cattle Show at Springfield, Ohio, Oct. 
25—27, 1854. It was remarkable for the superiority of the cattle. 

A premium of $500 having been offered for the best herd consisting of 
a bull and five cows, the excellence of the herds on the list was so 
great that the judges, after some days deliberation, were unable to 
come to a decision and withheld it. An offer was made to divide 
equally between the proprietors of the two best herds, but one of them 
(Brutus J. Clay) declined, saying emphatically, ‘‘ 1 came here for the 
honor, and not for money.” 

At the banquet, which was honored by the presence of ladies, 
there were among the guests, Gov. Wright of Indiana, now minister 
to Prussia, Cassius M. Clay, now minister to Russia, and his brother 
Brutus J. Clay; Col. L. F. Allen, of New York; Hon. Chauncey 
Holcomb, of Delaware; Colonels Saunders and Williams, of Ken- 
tucky, and other gentlemen of rank, with delegates from many States 
and from Canada; and by the side of the President sat the venerable 
Madam Warder, of Springfield, Ohio—a noble lady of the Old School. 


This exhibition is described in the President’s Address : 


“‘ This is the first National Exhibition of Cattle ever held in America, and I do but express 
the common sentiment of the assemblage, when I od that it has more than realized the 
anticipations of all concerned. It has been eminently successful, and alike honorable to 
the citizens of Springfield, to the State of Ohio, and to the great Republic. There have 
been 200 entries at this exhibition ; and it has seldom or never been the happiness of man 
to behold such samples in one show, and larger premiums have been offered for the 
> of this department of American husbandry, than ever before excited 
competition.” 


Gov. Wright, after speaking with admiration of the Cattle Show, 
concluded by offering this sentiment— _ 
by has tg E a + Mg A. phen p— bt -Ay —_ = 
shall meet at these annual festivals the citizens of each State, District and Territory of 
this Republic, and greet each other not as members of different sections of the country, 
} dl ~ Les known and recognized by the prouder and higher name of an AMERICAN 

The Third Exhibition of the United States Agricultural Society 
was held in Boston, Oct. 23 to 27, 1855. Mr. Wilder, being desir- 
ous to have one exhibition near his home, had been seeking for suit- 
able grounds, but could find none until the middle of August, when 
he called on the Mayor and offered to select Boston for this purpose, 
if the city would level and seed down the land just made, easterly of 
Harrison avenue, where the new City Hospital has since been erected. 
They agreed to get it ready, and expended in the preparation $15,000. 
A square of thirty acres or more was enclosed by a high, stron 
fence, and with impusing and handsome entrances. It was furnishe 
with seats rising one above another like a gallery on the western side, 
where 10,000 spectators could be accommodated. Pens and stalls 
were arranged on the other sides, and capacious tents were located 
in the middle of the grounds. Gentlemen in Boston pledged $20,000 
to defray the expenses, and the old ‘“‘ Massachusetts Society for the 
Promotion of Agriculture ’’ generously contributed $1000 towards the 
same. The President in his Address thus describes the place : 

“ One of the most interesting incidents of this exhibition relates to the spot on which 
it is held. This whole territory is land redeemed from Neptune’s dominion. Here modern 


enterprise has literally fulfilled the words of Scripture, and has said to the surrounding 
hills, ‘ Be ye plucked up and cast into the sea;’ and they have moved in obedience to its 


: 
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command. Here, where but yesterday rolled the ocean’s wave; here, in the middle 
of the nineteenth century, and in the midst of this populous and flourishing city, the 
National Agricultural Society has come up with its flocks and herds, pitched its tents, 
and invited you to unite in celebrating the triumphs of art over nature, and to witness the 
achievements of science in a most important department of husbandry.” 

The show of animals was uncommonly good. This display of the 
wealth of the country lasted five days, during which, under the vigi- 
lance and energy of Gen. John S. Tyler, Chief Marshal, perfect order 
and good feeling prevailed,.as the vast multitude swayed from place 
to place, not an accident having occurred to mar the pleasures of the 
occasion. Over the pavilion waved the flags of England, France and 
other powers, while the stars and stripes hung among them in all their 


ory. 

It was truly a sublime spectacle—so many fair ladies and men of 
rank and talent from different States, had assembled to do honor to 
the honest yeomanry of the land, who there saw the labor of the 
hand respected, and the cultivation of the soil encouraged. Twenty 
States and many State Agricultural Societies were represented by 
delegates. From sixty to seventy thousand visitors passed the gates 
one day, when the receipts were $13,000. Ten thousand dollars were 
assigned for premiums. A corps of reporters from the leading news- 
papers in the country attended this exhibition, and an elegant en- 
graving of it and of the Prize animals may be found in the Journal 
of the United States Agricultural Society for 1855. The total re- 
ceipts were nearly $40,000. 

Among the men of note at the banquet, at which there were 2000 
persons, were Gov. Henry J. Gardner, Mayor J. V.C. Smith of Massa- 
chusetts ; Gov. Hoppin of Rhode Island, Hon. Morton McMichael of 
Philadelphia, Edward Everett, Robert C. Winthrop, John C. Gray, 
Boston, Ex-Governor King of New York, B. B. French, Washington, 
Col. Thompson, President of the Board of Agriculture of Canada, 
and others. Rev. Dr. S. K. Lothrop asked the blessing. 

After dinner, the President delivered an Address; and when he 
concluded, the whole assembly rose and gave him three cordial 
cheers. He then gave a sentiment, to which Gov. Gardner responded 
in a brief and appropriate speech, wherein he remarked : 


“Tt is true, as you say in the toast you have just uttered, that our fathers were farmers, 
and in connection, sir, it is also true that liberty is the tree which they planted, and which 
has flourished to the present day. Go where you will, all history teaches that in agricul- 
tural communities you will find the deepest devotion to the spirit of liberty.” [Cheers.] 


The speeches on this occasion from Edward Everett and some 
others, were remarkable. 
Mr. Everett, comparing our Indian corn to California gold : 


“ Far different the case with our Atlantic gold; it does not perish when consumed, but, 
by a nobler alchemy than that of Paracelsus, is transmuted in consumption to a higher 
life. ‘Perish in consumption,’ did the old miser say? ‘Thou fool, that which thou sow-. 
est is not quickened except it die.’ The burning pen of inspiration, ranging heaven and 
earth for a similitude, to convey to our poor minds some not inadequate idea of the mighty 
doctrine of the resurrection, can find no symbol so expressive ‘ as bare grain it may chance 
of wheat or some other grain.’ To-day a senseless plant, to-morrow it is human bone and 
muscle, vein and artery, sinew and nerve ; beating pulse, heaving lungs, toiling, ah, some- 
times, overtoiling brain. Last June, it sucked from the cold breast of the earth the watery 
nourishment of its distending sap-vessels; and now it clothes the manly form with warm, 
cordial flesh ; quivers and thrills with the five-fold of sense; purveys and ministers to the 
higher mystery of thought. Heaped up in your granaries this week, the next it will strike 
in the stalwart arm, and glow in the blushing cheek, and flash in the beaming eye ;—till 
we learn at last to realize that the slender stalk, which we have seen shaken by the sum- 
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mer breeze, bending in the cornfield under the yellow burden of harvest, is indeed the 
‘ staff of life,’ which, since the world began, has supported the toiling and struggling 
myriads of humanity on the mighty pilgrimage of being.” . .. . 


And with regard to this Exhibition, he observes: 


** But when I look around upon your exhibition—the straining course—the crowded 
bustling ring—the motion, the life, the fire—the immense crowds of ardent youth and 
emulous manhood, assembled from almost every part of the country, actors or spectators 
of the scene—I feel that it is hardly the place for quiet, old-fashioned folks, accustomed 
to quiet, old-fashioned ways. I feel somewhat like the Doge of Genoa, whom the imperi- 
ous mandate of Louis XIV. had compelled to come to Versailles, and who, after survey- 

and admiring its marvels, exclaimed, that he wondered at every thing he saw, and 
most of all at finding himself there.” 


Mr. Winthrop related an important fact in our agricultural history : 


“* The Philadelphia Record of Dec. 5, 1785, sets forth, that a letter was received ‘ from 
the Hon. William Drayton, Esq., Chairman of the Committee of the South Carolina 
Society of Agriculture, inclosing a few copies of their address and rules, and soliciting a 
correspondence with this Society.’ This letter was dated Nov. 2, 1785, and leaves no 
doubt, therefore, that South Carolina had established a State Agricultural Society at least 
seven years before Massachusetts. It is certainly a striking circumstance, that the year of 
its establishment was the very year in which the first five bales of cotton ever exported from 
America, were entered at Liverpool, and were actually seized at the Custom House, on 
the ground that no such thing as cotton had ever been grown, or could ever be grown in 
America! Indigo was then a staple export of Carolina, of which hardly a plant is now 
found upon her soil, and of which not a pound is exported. uly Sir, there have been 
revolutions in the vegetable kingdom, within a century past, ly less wonderful than 
those of the civil and political world.” 


Ex-Gov. John A. King, of New York, in the course of his remarks 
paid this compliment to the President : 


 T have also the honor to belong to the same Society to which our distinguished Presi- 
dent belongs—the United States Agricultural Society. I have served with him also in 
that capacity ; and I am here to say in your presence, and to his honor, that I know no 
on, no abler, more efficient officer for that distinguished post. At home and 


the same man, the same power, the same vigor, and the same intellect, are all 
brought to bear on the great cause, which we are here assembled to celebrate. 

“T came to assist in this great celebration; and well have I been repaid for it. I have 
witnessed a scene upon this made land, such as no man in this country has ever before 
witnessed. I have seen, not only the most beautiful cimens of animals of all charac- 
ters, but I have seen the noblest assemblage of the noblest animal—man. I have seen one 
hundred thousand persons, well dressed, intelligent, and capable of every thing that man 
can be called upon to do—here assembled to witness that which the Socie » under his 
administration, has been able to _ before you ; orderly, quiet, and requiring no police, 
no bayonets, but showing the uence and power of education, here, in the greatest 
stronghold, New England.” .... . 


The Fourth Annual Exhibition was held at Philadelphia, Oct. 7—11, 
1856. The grounds were on the banks of the Schuylkill—an area of 
forty acres—with twenty entrances, at each of which the daily visitors 
were recorded by a register. There were 750 stalls for cattle, 300 for 
horses, and 150 for swine and sheep. A track for horses half a mile long 
and forty feet wide, was laid at the expense of $1200; besides a car- 
riage road a mile in circumference. There were ornamental gateways 
at each end of the enclosure, and architectural structures flanked with 
towers ; and at the north a bridge sixty feet long and twenty-five 
broad spanned a deep ravine. Inside on the green sward stood an 
immense marquee, numerous tents and structures. Fronting the 
whole, was a balcony with rising tiers of seats a thousand feet in 
length, sufficient for six thousand ladies and gentlemen; while 
in the centre of the area on a tall flag-staff waved a banner, with 
the inscription, Unirep Srates AcricutruraL Sociery. Westward 
of this, an elegant iron fountain refreshed the air with its lofty 
snow-white showers; and to add one more charm to the romantic 
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scene, the grand iron track, which unites Philadelphia to the far 
West, lay in the back ground of the picture, winding its way through 
the woods, while ever and anon the locomotive seemed to respond 
to the occasion. * 

The Municipal Authorities, Board of Trade, and Society of Philadel- 
phia for Promoting Agriculture, did themselves honor in these magni- 
ficent arrangements. Such was the concourse of visitors that $38,000 
were received for entrances, and $14,000 distributed in premiums. 

The banquet was graced with the beauty and fashion of Philadel- 
phia and the country. There were twenty-eight tables, at which were 
seated more than two thousand ladies and gentlemen. Bishop Potter, 
of Pennsylvania, invoked a blessing, and Bishop McCrosky, of Illinois, 
returned thanks. Then the President addressed the assembly. The 
following extract will illustrate the occasion : a 

“ The lively interest manifested in this exhibition, and the great concourse of persons 
attending it, afford ample evidence of the high esteem in which agriculture and rural arts 
are held. It will have been witnessed, should the pleasant weather continue, by more 
than two hundred thousand people, and it has been pronounced, by competent judges, the 
most interesting ever held on this side the Atlantic. The number of entries has been 
very large. In stock, it has embraced some of the finest specimens of the different breeds, 
which this or any other country can afford. The latter, with the display of implements 
and productions of the soil and the arts, reflects great honor upon the contributors, the 
Society and the country.” 

Among the guests were Mayor Vaux of Philadelphia, Gov. Pollock 
of Pennsylvania, the Clergy of the Diocese then in session in the city, 
Gov. Price of New Jersey, George Washington P. Custis, ‘‘ the 
Farmer of Arlington,’”’ the Hon. Josiah Quincy, Jr. of Massachusetts, 
Hon. A. B. woe of New York, Judge Robeson of New Jersey, 
Hon. William Meredith of Philadelphia, with numerous delegates 
from the State Societies. The first speaker was Gov. Pollock. 
A few extracts only will be given, as the Journal of the United States 
Agricultural Society, Vol. 3, 1856-7, contains a full history of these 
celebrations. 

Gov. Pollock made remarks worthy of being preserved in letters 
of gold : 

“The farmer is, in and of himself, independent. He is God’s nobleman. Labor! let it 
be dignified! let it be honored! Labor is honest in all its associations. Labor is honora- 
ble—dignified. Fear not to touch its hard hand or its brawny arm. [Applause.] I would, 
if I had time, direct your attention more particularly to this fact. We must educate labor. 
We must educate our sons to make mechanics ; we must convert our colleges into the work- 
shops—into the harvest fields. We must make them understand that they are men. Pro- 
fessions are crowded—pressed to the earth. We wanta race of God’s noblemen. Educate 
labor! Educate, honor, dignify it, and in its turn it will educate and dignify the men 
who employ it.” 

He was followed by Hon. A. B. Conger, Ex-President of the New 
York Agricultural Society, who speaking of the occasion says— 

“I cannot withhold the expression of wonder which I have experienced in bp | 
this exhibition. I doubt whether there are many Americans at heart, who could withhol 
an expression of honest pride, as in surveying the countless productions gathered ther 
in this immense arena, they have witnessed the trophies of American skill applied to 
American Agriculture. Go with me, and your pulse will be quickened as you cast your 


eye upon that machine, which a few years ago startled the old world and made them ac- 
knowledge that American ingenuity had produced the most successful reaper known.” 


Extract from Mr. Custis’s speech : 


“ And now let me say a single word before I conclude. In all my public addresses, 
amid all varieties of those to whom I have spoken publicly for two generations, I have 
always called up the story of those revolutionary times. The sun shines sweetly 
On you now, my countrymen, but remember that there was a bitter storm in Valley 
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Forge. You glory in your liberties; you ran riot in prosperity—remember the days 
of ’76. Bear mind the services and sufferings of those who made you what you 
are; drop a tear to their memory and transmit their fame to the remotest generation, 
And you Pennsylvania—you who have the temple of Independence here in Ppa bosom 
on the one side, and Valley Forge on the other—Go to those decayed and memorable 
instances which are left of that ancient encampment—go and mark there pretium i 7 
—the price of liberty. See what it cost, and remember with undying gratitude the names 
of those who won for you so much honor in those trying times. I must now bid you a 
kind adieu, and when I say farewell, it is a valedictory : I shall see you no more.” 

A National Trial of Reapers and Mowers was held by the United 
States Agricultural Society, at Syracuse, N. Y., July, 1857, and conti- 
nued foreight days. The Board of Judges consisted of one from each 
of twenty-four States. Forty-two machines were entered for competi- 
tion. The interest wasintense. The reports of the judges, the award 
of premiums, and the illustration of machines, may be found in the 
Transactions of the Society for that year. This Exhibition was wit- 
nessed by the GdVernors of New York and Kentucky, the New York 
State Agricultural Society in a body, and numerous other representa- 
tives. The trial of labor-saving implements, and the elaborate report 
of the judges, constitute one of the most important and useful acts in 
the history of the Society, as will appear by the remarks of the Pre- 
sident, Mr. Wilder, in his Address on the occasion : 

“ The commendatory announcement by the press of this exhibition throughout the land, 
and the gathering of this concourse of our intelligent yeomanry, together with inventors 
and manufacturers from this and other countries, the lightning and the press ready to con- 
yey the report of the progress and result of this experiment to millions of readers anxious- 
ly in waiting for it, bear concurrent testimony to the universal interest, general utility and 

ount importance of this trial. 

** When we consider the great extent of our fields of grass and grain, the vast agricul- 
tural resources of our rapidly increasing national farm, the labor, capital and intelligence 
requisite for the development of these, the diversion of human energy to other depart- 
ments of industry, the —" comes home with augmented force, how are our bountiful 
harvests to be gathered, with a suitable regard to the a of labor, and to the 
preservation of the crops? There is but one satisfactory reply—By the improved imple- 
ments of husbandry—by a substitution of the labor of domestic ani Sor that of mankind, 
and ere long by the egploation of ‘ steam wrought impelled and steam machinery.’” 

The Fifth Annual Exhibition of the United States Agricultural 
Society was held at Louisville, Kentucky, and commencing Aug. 31, 
1857, it lasted five days. Thirty thousand dollars were guaranteed 
by public-spirited citizens to defray the expenses, twelve thousand 
dollars offered as premiums, and an area of fifty acres three miles out 
of the city tendered by the Western Agricultural and Mechanical 
Association for thé occasion. Spacious buildings, saloons, and a 
large marquee, halls, tents and stalls, had been erected ; a course for 
the horses laid out, of half a mile in length; and an immense amphi- 
theatre 210 feet in diameter, with rising tiers of seats for spectators, 
modelled after the ancient Coliseum of Rome, roofed and ornamented 
with fluted columns, evinced the warm and patriotic spirit which that 
festival awakened. Twenty-seven States appeared by representatives, 
and forty-eight Agricultural and Horticultural Societies sent their 
delegates ; and reporters of forty-two newspapers were courteously 
cared for by Benj. Perley Poore, the efficient Secretary of the Society. 
Such were the preparations in Louisville for this magnificent celebra- 
tion. The heavens too were propitious—a succession of autumnal days 
when the sky appears in her deepest blue and the earth in her loveli- 
est colors. 

But we can only take a bird’s-eye view, and see a vast concourse 
of spectators, some in groups gazing on every variety of cattle and 
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domestic animals—others admiring horses of high pedigree, and espe- 
cially three full-blood Arabians—and then behold a magnificent display 
of the Durham, Devon and fat cattle, in the arena of the amphitheatre. 
At the banquet were present the Governor of the State and a large 
number of eminent men. 
Mr. Wilder in his opening speech : 

“ My heart is no stranger to that interest which has brought this immense concourse 
together—to the inspiration of that sentiment which I trust will ever animate the hearts 
of the American people—to those patriotic emotions which merge all sectional jealousies 
and party distinctions in a general desire for the public weal.” 

“ We come from different and distant portions of our country. I am from the home of 
the Puritans, but I am most happy to meet you here in this land of cavaliers and chivalry— 
and here upon the broad platform of good citizenship, to unite my influence with yours in 
furtherance of our common cause, and in cementing the bonds of union—to join hands 
with you, sir, the Governor of the Commonwealth of Kentucky, and through you with 
this assembly, in exemplification of the glorious inscription on the seal of your State: 
UNITED WE STAND, DIVIDED WE FALL.” 


The Sixth Annual Meeting of the United States Agricultural Socie- 
ty was held at Washington, Feb. 13, 1858. Pres. Wilder spoke with 
much feeling and respect of the death of Mr. Custis. 

In conclusion he declined a re-election, and Gen. Tench Tilghman, 
of Maryland, was then chosen. The following Resolutions were then 
passed : 

“« Whereas, the Hon. Marshall P. Wilder, of Massachusetts, who has for years so emi- 
nently distinguished himself by his exertions in promoting the cause of terraculture, has 
declined a further re-election to the office of President of this Society, which he has filled 
since its creation, with ability, industry and outlay of his private means: 

Therefore, Resolved, That his name be placed on the roll of honorary members of the 
United States Agricultural Society ; and that the Executive Committee are instructed to 
present him a suitable testimonial as a mark of the approbation of this Society, for the 
energy, time and money which he has expended in advancing its interests, and raising it 
to the position which it now occupies.” 


Mr. Wilder replied— 


“Long may it live and be a blessing to our country, and may its last days be its best days- 
For six successive terms you have honored me with your confidence as President of this 
Association—an office which I esteem as one of the highest and most honorable that could 
be conferred on me. For each of the last two years I have tendered you my resignation, 
but have yielded to your urgent solicitation, and have discharged the duties of the posi- 
tion at great personal sacrifice and to the best of my ability.” 


A vote was passed, appropriating $250 to purchase a testimonial to 
Mr. Wilder, and an elegant Tea Service was presented him. 


In his Valedictory he remarks : 


“ Endowed from my youth with a love for rural life and rural taste, I have but obeyed 
the instincts of my nature in devoting such time, ability and means as I could command 
to the cultivation of the earth. In the incipient measures towards the formation of this 
Society, in all efforts for its encouragement, and in whatever I have been able to do for 
the promotion of the general cause, I have only been following the leadings of Providence 
and the promptings of my own conscience.” ‘= 

At the next Annual Meeting, the ‘‘ Gold Medal of Honor,” of the 
value of $150, was awarded, with this inscription: ‘‘ Awarded to Hon. 
Marshall P. Wilder, Founper, First Presipent aND consTaNT Patron.’’ 

Thus closed Mr. Wilder’s administration, wherein he had presided 
and delivered addresses at all of the annual meetings in Washington, 
and exhibitions in the various States. 


A Festival of the Sons of New Hampshire resident in Boston, was 
held on the 7th of November, 1849. It was an imposing spectacle, 
Vou, XXI. 10f 
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and deserves a description far beyond these limits. They met at the 
State House. A large procession was —S and moved through 
several streets, each county with its banner. sarly fifteen hundred 
persons sat down at thirty tables in the apacic ious Railroad Hall over 
the Fitchburg Depot, which was adorned with pictures, sketches and 
emblematic mottoes. 

Here Mr. Webster sat as President, with the Vice Presidents, 
of whom Mr. Wilder was first. On his right and left were statesmen, 
clergymen, and men of high rank. 

A full account of the Festival was published in 1850, ornamented 
with portraits of Webster, Woodbury and Wilder ; the last of whom, 
speaking of New Hampshire, observed : 

“She has raised men, great men, and had she performed no other service, this alone 
were sufficient to associate her name with Sparta and Athens, in the history of mankind, 


Her Stark, to whom you have so happily alluded, Mr. Pr eside nt, was a modern Leonids is, 
and among her orators, no one could hesitate to point out a Demosthe nes!” 


The Sons of New Hampshire were again called together on the 
29th of October, 1852. The nation was in mourning—the Festival 
ordered for Nov. 18th, was postponed. Daniel Webster, their Presi- 
dent, was no more! He died at Marshfield, Oct. 24, 1852; anda 
delegation of this association attended his funeral. But a more pub- 
lic and general expression of their sorrow was manifested on the 30th 
day of November—a day set apart in Boston for his obsequies. 

On the morning of that day, a Select Committee, with the Ion. 
John S. Wells, President of the Senate, at their head, having heen 
appointed by the Legislature of New [lampshire, arrived at the Low- 
ell Depot, and were received by the Sons of New Hampshire, and 
addressed by Mr. W., President on the occasion, who observed : 


“ A mighty one has fallen! Our elder brother, New Hampshire’s favorite son, is no 
more. All that was mortal of Daniel Webster, the great expounder of constitutional 
authority and national rights, has been consigned to the bosom of his mother earth. 

“The loss to us, to the country and to the world, is irreparable. The whole nation 
mourns; our city is hung in the drapery of woe, and ‘the mournérs go about the streets.’ ” 

“ But in this hour of trial and sorrow, let us not forge: that our loss is his unspeakable 
gain. While we mourn, let us thank God that he was spared to us so long—that he was 
enabled to do so much for us, and for the cause of universal freedom and hum: mity, and 
that his sun was permitted to go down unclouded, and shining in the greatness of its 
strength. 

« Gentlemen, it is not my province to pronounce his eulogy ; that duty will be performe d 
by abler men and more gifted lips. Daniel Webster is de: ul! We shail see that m: ujestic 
form no more! But his fame is immortal. It is registered on the hearts of his grateful 
countrymen. Yes, and it shall be transmitted unsullied and untarnished through all com- 
ing ages; and when the monumental marble shall have crumbled into dust, it ‘shall ¢ still 
live!’ It shall live forever.’ 


They proceeded then to the State House, and in the Representa- 
tives Hall the Select Committee were introduced by Mr. Wilder to 
Gov. Boutwell, where speeches of condolence were exchanged. They 
then joined the great procession under a military escort to F aneuil Hall, 
which was draped in the emblems of sorrow. 


The Second Festival of the Sons of New Hampshire was held at 
the Railroad Hall of the Fitchburg Depot, Nov. 2, 1853. The prepa- 
rations were similar to the first. Thirteen hundred partook of the 
banquet, and Mr. Wilder presided. In his address he reminded the 
assembly that Samuel Appleton, Joseph Bell, Henry A. S. Dearborn, 
John McNiel and John C. Merrill, names on the roll of the Vice Presi- 
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dents, were gone. He then touches the deepest cords of sorrow in 
remembrance of the First Festival. 


“ We have to mourn the loss of two distinguished sons then present, who will never be 
forgotten! Levi Woopsury, who entered early into public life, and whose eminent ser- 
vices both in New Hampshire and Massachusetts, and in the counsels and judiciary of the 
nation, have won for him imperishable fame. And /ast, not least, DANIEL WEBSTER, 
whose official relation to this body demands a grateful tribute to his memory. His sur- 
passing eloquence on that memorable night will ever remain among the choicest treasures 
of our memories. Who of us can ever forget the manner in which he stood up on this 
spot, the great champion of universal freedom and national rights, and before the civilized 
world, exhorted the Russian Autocrat to respect the law of nations; and warning him, if 
he did not, in the following emphatic and terrible language :—‘ There is something on earth 
greater than arbitrary or despotic power. The lightning has its power, and the whirlwind 
has its power, and the earthquake has its power; but there is something among men more 
capable of shaking despotic thrones than lightning, whirlwind or earthquake—that is the 
excited and aroused indignation of the whole civilized world.’ 

“ The voice that pronounced this anathema is silent; but the sentiments which it then 
uttered are now shaking to their very foundations the thrones of Europe. Who of us 
can forget his majestic form and mountain brow, as he then stood before us the very 
impersonation of greatness and power— 

* Like some tall cliff that lifts its awful form, 
Swells from the vale and midway leaves the storm.’ 
And in view of the closing hour of his life, fringed with the rosy tints of a fairer to-mor- 
row; in view of his serenity of mind, his Christian resignation, and his hope of a glorious 
immortality, may we not, with little modification, add the other lines of this beautiful 
stanza— , 
‘ Though round his breast the rolling clouds were spread, 
Eternal sunshine settles on his head.’ 

“ Aye, brothers, in that serene upper sky, to which we trust they have ascended, where 
we hope to meet them at last, and beneath the rainbow about the throne, to celebrate a 
more enduring and glorious festival.” 


The next meeting of the Sons of New Hampshire was called to 
receive the Second Regiment of New Hampshire Volunteers, who 
arrived June 20, 1861, on their route to the army. They were 1200 
strong, commanded by Col. Gilbert Marston. The Boston Cadets 
escorted them in their march through several streets to the Music 
Hall, decorated for the occasion, where sixteen hundred persons sat 
down to a handsome collation. Mr. W. in conclusion remarked : 

“Mr. Commander and Fellow Soldiers: You go forth to support the Constitution which 
our immortal Webster labored so zealously to defend. [Cheers.] To preserve that Union 

‘which he declared should be perpetual; and here, uniting our voices with yours, we 
solemnly declare that, sink or swim, live or die, this glorious Union, purchased by the 
blood of our fathers, shall not be divided. That in the future as in the past, we will have 
but one country, one government, one destiny; and here, too, on the altar of our com- 
mon country, God helping us, we most reverently swear, in the language of our sainted 
brother, that this Union shall be one and inseparable, now and forever!” 


The 4th of July, 1855, and the 225th Anniversary of the settlement 
of Dorchester, were celebrated in that town by a union of parties. 
It was a day to be long remembered. On the line of march was seen 
the house where Epwarp Everert, orator of the day, was born, deco- 
rated with an arch supported by pillars on which was inscribed, Tae 
Scnorar anp Statesman, together with the date of his birth, entrance 
at College, and the numerous offices he had sustained; and also the 
house where he learnt his A B C, was conspicuous for its banner and 
motto. 

Among those whom the merry bells of Dorchester had summoned 
on that glorious day, were Gov. Henry J. Gardner, who was born 
there, James Walker, D.D., Pres. of Harvard University, Hon. Charles 
Francis Adams, Hon. Rufus Choate, and Hon. Peter Cooper of New 
York, Rev. Edward Everett Hale, Judges and other personages. 
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About two thousand ladies and gentlemen sat down at the banquet, 
in the tent, in which were various mottoes congenial to the occasion; 
one of which it would be unjust to omit. It was the inscription on 
an arch, decked with evergreens and flowers, in front of his seat : 


MARSHALL P. WILDER, 
President of the Day. 
“ Blessed is he that turneth the waste places into a garden and maketh the wilderness to 
blossom as a rose.” 


The following is selected from the President’s Address : 


‘The soil on which we have assembled is consecrated by the recollection of devoted 
patriotism, and is sanctified by the sacrifices of a noble ancestry. Before us roll the 
waters which bore on their bosom the good ship Mary and John, freighted with the first 
settlers of Dorchester. Here were the homes of John Maverick, John Warham, Richard 
Mather and their godly associates. Here and around us, were the homes of Hancock, of 
Warren, of Prescott, of the Adamses, and other illustrious patriots, who struck some of 
the first and heaviest blows for freedom, and who consecrated themselves at the altar 
of liberty by a baptism of fire and blood. Within our view are Dorchester Heights and 
Bunker Hill, those everlasting sentinels, which have guarded with sleepless vigilance 
Massachusetts Bay, in times of awful peril; and there, faithful to their trust, they will 
stand forever. 

** We also rejoice in the presence of our neighbors from the various towns which have 
arisen from the original Dorchester settlement, for the promptness and cordiality with 
which they have responded to our invitation, especially to the citizens of Boston, a part of 
whose territory was once the ‘ old cow pasture’ of the Dorchester settlers. [Laughter and 
applause.] Ladies and Gentlemen, I intend no reflection upon the Queen city of New Eng- 
land, and she needs no encomium from me. There she stands in her proud pre-eminence, 
like ancient Rome upon her Capitoline hill. As we gaze at her forest of masts, her crowd- 
ed and busy marts, her princely dwellings and institutions, and consider her wealth, intelli- 
gence and power, we may indulge in a little ancestral pride, for we cannot forget that in 
the Colonial tax of 1633, Dorchester paid £80, or one fifth of the whole tax, while Boston 

id but £48; and that as history informs us, ‘ Dorchester was the greatest town in New 

ngland,’ but that Boston was too small to contain many people.” 


Mr. Everett's oration gave universal satisfaction. When the orator 
in imagination ascended the Heights of Dorchester, and Washington 
seemed to stand before us on the eve of his first great victory, a thrill 
of applause burst forth. But there is no applause like the pro- 
found attention of an immense audience. For two hours he held the 
charmed mind of the assembly under the sway of his eloquence. 


On the 4th of July, 1861, the patriotic citizens of Dorchester assem- 
bled to raise a new national flag. Mr. Wilder presided on the occa- 
sion, and at the close of his speech remarked : 


“‘ Thus shall we bind these States together in one great circle of life and love—make them 
one in inheritance, one in interest, one in destiny—a happy, prosperous and united people, 
whose love of liberty, self government and progress shall be the wonder of the world. 
Hold on to the Union! and as sure as yonder sun shall set beyond these distant hills, to 
rise another morning, so sure shall the clouds of gloom that now overshadow our beloved 
country be succeeded by a brighter and fairer hereafter. Raise high, then, the flag of our 
Union! Unfold it, ye winds of heaven! and long as the bright canopy above shall con- 
tinue to reflect the wisdom, goodness and power of an Almighty Hand, so long may our 
glorious banner, not one star fallen or blotted from its horizon, continue to be the 
emblem of the peace, prosperity and unity of this great Republic! ” 


He had little desire for political life; his favorite pursuits were 
more congenial to his taste. But, in 1839, he was induced to 
serve as Representative to the State Legislature for the town of Dor- 
chester, for one term. The next year he was elected a member of 
Gov. Briggs’s Council, the year following a Senator, and in the organi- 
zation of the Legislature, for that year, he was chosen President of 
the Senate. The remarks at the close of the session offered by Judge 
Pliny Merrick, a member from Worcester county, on proposing the 
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customary vote of thanks, proved that his services were well appre- 
ciated, even by his political opponents. 
a 

“T rise to perform,” said he, “ one of the last and most grateful duties which devolve 
upon us, before our adjournment announces a final separation. Though composed of dif- 
ferent political parties, we have not often been led, in the course of our deliberations, to 
divide according to our political relations ; however we have differed from each other in 
debate, or in the votes we have given, no acerbity of temper has at any time been mani- 
fested ; but a spirit of conciliation has always prevailed to quench every feeling of ani- 
mosity. To this harmonious action no one has offered larger contributions than have been 
derived from the untiring assiduity and uniform urbanity of our presiding officer. I 
therefore take great pleasure in offering the resolution which I hold in my hand, and 
which Tam confident will secure the cordial assent and unanimous approbation of the 
Senate.” 


But when the “ Constitutional Union Party ’’ was formed in Wash- 
ington, the National Committee, of which the Hon. J.J. Crittenden was 
Chairman, selected Mr. Wilder as the member for New England. It 
devolved on him to call a meeting of the citizens of Massachusetts. 
They chose delegates, of which he was Chairman, to the Baltimore 
Convention, in which John Bell was nominated as candidate for the 
office of President of the United States, and Edward Everett for that 
of Vice President. The result of the election is a matter of history. 
It is well known to Mr. Wildgr’s friends, that on every occasion, 
and in all his public addresses, he has been a warm supporter of the 
Union. 


Nor should it be forgotten that he is a member of the Masonic 
Fraternity. He was made a Mason in Charity Lodge, No. 18, of 
Troy, N. H. in 1823, when he was 25 years old. He was afterwards 
exalted in the Royal Arch Chapter, Cheshire, No. 4, and since his 
residence in Boston he has become a Knight Templar and member 
of the Boston Encampment; and was, in 1861, Deputy Grand Master 
in the Grand Lodge of Massachusetts, and assisted in laying the corner- 
stone of the new City Hall in 1860. He also received the Thirty- 
third and Last Degree of the Ancient, Accepted Scottish Right in the 
Supreme Council of the Northern Jurisdiction of the United States, at 
Boston, in 1863. 

In the great Roll of Brethren who, December 31, 1831, subscribed 
the ‘‘ Dectaration of the Free Masons of Boston and its vicinity,’ 
which was a faithful exponent of their loyalty to government and alle- 
giance to the laws, as well as their solemn denial of the unjust charges 
of their enemies, I find his name by the side of the Rev. Asa Eaton, 
D.D., Rev. Thaddeus Mason Harris, D.D., Rev. Edward T. Taylor, 
Rev. E. M. P. Wells, D.D., and other eminent clergymen and citizens. 
This famous document was signed by six thousand faithful, upright, 
unwavering Masons of New England. 


Mr. Wilder, on the 29th of August, 1833, in his second marriage, 
was united to Miss Abigail Baker, daughter of Capt. David Baker, 
of Franklin, Massachusetts —a lady of education, accomplish- 
ments and piety. She died of a decline, April 4, 1854, leaving 
six children. He was married to her sister, Sept. 8, 1855—Miss 
Julia Baker—a lady admirably qualified to make his dwelling 
happy and comfort him during a long sickness brought on by over 
exertion and exposure, from which he is now slowly recovering. No 
man has been more blessed in his domestic life, and would delicacy 
permit the writer to draw aside that sacred veil which shuts out the 
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great world from the privacy of home, I know not where there would 
be a more pleasing picture exhibited than in the peace and conteut- 
ment 6f this happy family. Moreover, whether at home or abroad, 
he is never idle ; his mind is at work in some favorite pursuit. De- 
voting his leisure hours to his pen, he has already filled several large 
volumes with descriptions and delineations of fruits proved under his 
own inspection. This has been the work of many years, and it is 
hoped the public may hereafter have the benefit of his investigations. 


His ability as a presiding officer needs no comment, as the flourish- 
ing condition of numerous societies under his administration evince 
the high estimation with which his labors were invariably regarded, 
He has often been called to the chair on various occasions not 
before mentioned. He was President of the Massachusetts School of 
Agriculture, incorporated in 1858, and about to be located at Spring- 
field, which had offered the town farm and buildings with large sub- 
scriptions for this object, when it was superseded by an Act of Con- 
gress granting lands to each State for an Agricultural College. He 
presided over the Board of Agriculture at Washington, for two weeks, 
when it was summoned by the Secre ry of the Interior in 1859. Nor 
should it be omitted, that in 1859, he presided at the first public meeting 
called in Boston, in regard to a collocation of the institutions on the 
Back Bay ‘lands, where the splendid edifices of the Boston Society of 
Natural History and the Massachusetts Institute of Technology now 
stand. He was Chairman of the general Committee who petitioned for 
these lands, and of the last Society he is one of the Vice Presidents. 
The progress of the Technological Institute has been wonderful ; for it is 
not only the possessor of a magnificent building, 150 feet by 90, where 
seven years ago a deep tide ebbed and flowed, but has become a Col- 
lege, under William B. Rogers, LL.D., with fifteen professors and one 
hundred and thirty students. Its lands, buildings and funds are 
valued at above $600,000, and it seems destined to sow the seeds of 
knowledge broadcast over the land. He is a member of many Hor- 
ticultural and Agricultural Societies in this and foreign lands ; such 
as the Royal Horticultural Societies of Paris, of Frankfort on the Main, 
and the Pomological Society Van Mons of Belgium, by which he was 
appointed a Commissioner for America; and he has been a genset 
of the Massachusetts Agricultural Club twenty-seven years. He 
also one of the twelve Representative men, appointed to receive the 
Prince of Wales at the banquet given him in Boston, in 1860. 


At a quarterly meeting of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 
April 1, 1863, a letter was received from Charles O. Whitmore, Esq., 
a zealous patron of the Society and one of the eminent merchants of 
Boston. On presenting a fine marble Bust of Mr. Wilder, he remarks: 

“For more than thirty years, Col. Wilder has been connected with this Society, and 
has not only given libe rally ‘of his money, but has devoted his time and influence to the 
furtherance of its objects. Beginning ata time when the importance of such a Society | 
wus not appreciated, and its objects ‘seemed almost visionary, he has seen it gradually 
rising in public estimation, and exerting a constantly increasing influence among ‘the land- 
holders of New England.’ 

Having then stated that ‘“‘ he deserved the thanks of the Society ’ 
for having made such wise and prudent arrangements with the Mt. 
Auburn Cemetery Corporation, he observes : ba 
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“T need hardly add that Col. Wilder’s connection with this Society is not his sole claim 
to public distinction. He has repeatedly been called upon to occupy offices of trust and 
responsibility, and has ably discharged the duties devolved upon him. As a merchant he 
has given a notable example of integrity and ability, and his personal character needs no 
encomium from us, who have been intimately associated with him. The particular inter- 
est, however, which Col. Wilder has always evinced in the success of this and kindred 
societies, renders this a peculiarly fitting place to: present such a memorial.” See Am. 
Gardener’s Magazine, Vol. xxix. p. 201-2. 


The following Resolution was then adopted : 


“ Resolved, That as members of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, we are highly 
gratified in being able to add to our valuable collection of ornamentations, so fine a mar- 
ble Bust of one, who for more than thirty years has been an active member, patron, friend 
and constant benefactor of our Society ; for eight years its President, in which time Hor- 
ticultural Hall was built—to whose conservative, conciliatory and wise influence the 
Society is largely indebted for that amicable settlement with the Mount Auburn Cemetery 
Corporation, from which a large income has already been received, and by which.a per- 
petual revenue is to accrue to its fands. Nor would we, as members of this Society, be 
unmindful, that in thus honoring’our own fellow citizen, we are paying deserved homage 
to one who has richly earned for himself a national reputation by serving the United 
States Agricultural Society six years as its efficient President, and also as President of the 
American Pomological Society for the last twelve years, which office he still fills.” 

Mr. Wilder is about to leave for Europe, having been appointed by 
the Am. Pomological and the U. 5. Agricultural Societies Commis- 
sioner to represent these institutions at the Paris World’s Fair and 
other exhibitions in Europe during the present year. He will take 
with him the cordial wishes of his many friends for the perfect recov- 
ery of his health. 

GENEALOGY. 

This contains the lineage of Mr. Wilder’s family, arranged from the “ Book of the 
Lockes;” the History of Hingham, by Hon. Solomon Lincoln; the History of Leomin- 
ster, by Hon. David Wilder; and from other sources. It can be traced trom Thomas Wil- 
der, 1640: but the descent from Martha is not so sure. The name of Martha, according 
to Mr. Drake’s investigations in England, to which we owe that exceedingiy useful work, 
“ The Founders of New England ”—was in the list of passengers who came out in the 
ship Confidence, in 1638; from Shiplake, two miles south of Henley by the Thames. And 
the tradition in Hingham, is, that she had two sons with her, Edward and Thomas. Ed- 
ward remained there and left two children, of whom there are numerous descendants ; 
Thomas went to Charlestown, and afterwards to Lancaster. But the subject has been 
so fully examined by Mr. Lincoln, to whom the writer is indebted for a careful summary of 
the evidence, that there can be little doubt upon this subject. 

I. Martaa Witper, widow, came from England, and according to 
Hingham records owned lands there in 1638; d. April 20, 1652. 

Il. Children of Martha’ :—(1) Edward,’ m. Elizabeth Eames, of 
Marshfield, lived in Hingham, leaving issue; @. Oct. 28, 1690. (2) 
Tuomas,” admitted to church, Charlestown, Jan. 1, 1640; Juryman, 
1658; moved to Lancaster July 1, 1659; m. Anna , who d. 1692; 


he d. Oct. 23, 1667. ‘ 

III. Children of Thomas*:—(1) Thomas,® b. 1641. (2) John. 
(3) Narwantst,’ killed by Indians at Lancaster, July, 1704. 

[V. Children of Nathaniel® :—(1) Jonathan.* (2) Nathaniel.* (3) 
Ernraim,* who was wounded in Indian fight at Lancaster, 1707; d. 
1769, aged 94. . (4) Oliver.* 

V. Children of Ernram*:—(1) Ernratm,’ b. 1702, d. March, 1770. 
; VI. Children of Ephraim’ :—(1) Capt. Eraramm,*® b. July 8, 1733 ;- 

m. April 3, 1755, Lucretia, sister of Samuel Locke, D.D.; she was b. 
' Nov. 5, 1733, and died Dec. 29, 1816, aged 83; he was Represen- 
tative some years from Sterling; d. Jan. 29, 1805, aged 72. (2) 
Manassah.* (3) William.° : 

VII. Children of Capt. Ephraim W.°:—(1) Ephraim,’ b. April 29, 
1756°; m. Hannah Reed, about 1778. (2) Timothy,’ b. Dec. 2, 1759; 
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m. Eunice Osgood, 1783. (3) Lucretia,’ b. June 19, 1761; m. Eben- 
ezer Pope, 1780. (4) Elizabeth,’ b. July 22, 1763; m. Joseph Ken- 
dall, Feb. 15, 1814, who d. Nov. 1, 1835. She d. without issue March 
9, 1852, aged 89. (5) Rebecca,’ b. Sept. 7, 1765, d. May, 1766, 
6) Joel,’ b. July 7, 1767; m. Lucy Kendall, 1789. (7) Josiah,’ b, 
uly 16, 1770; m. Susan Carlton, April 11, 1801. (8) Harrison,’ b. 
Feb. 11, 1774; m. Keziah Powers, Jan. 3, 1803. (9) Samvues Locks,” 
b. March 14, 1778 ; m. Anna Sherwin, May 20, 1797, dau. of Jona- 
than Sherwin, of Rindge, grandfather of Thomas Sherwin, Principal of 
the Boston High School. She was b. Dec. 31, 1778, d. Feb. 5, 1851, 
aged 72. He removed to Rindge, ‘1794; d. April 7, 1863, aged 85. 

VIII. Children of Samuel Locke W.’: (1) Marsnatt Pinckney,’ b, 
Sept. 22, 1798; m. Ist, Tryphosa, dau. of Stephen Jewett, of Rindge, 
Dec. 31, 1820; b. Dec. 27, 1799, d. on a visit there, July 31, 1831; 
2d, m. August 29, 1833, Abigail, dau. of Capt. David Baker, of Frank- 
lin, Mass. She was b. Aug. 4, 1810, d. at Aiken, S. C. of consump 
tion, April 4, 1854; 3d, m. Sept. 8, 1855, Julia, sister of Abigail Ba- 
ker, b. Oct. 21, 1821. (2) Eurydice,* b. July 13, 1801, d. Jan. 9, 
1818. (3) Frederic Adolphus,’ b. April 16, 1804; m. Apphia Tyler, 
Jan. 28, 1828. (4) Mary Ann,’ b. April 1, 1806; m. Rev. Albert B, 
Camp, Feb. 3, 1829, d. Dec. 25, 1830. (5) Nancy,* b. Nov. 10, 1809, 
d. Feb. 23, 1830. (6) Josiah,® b. Oct 31, 1813; m. Elizabeth F. Fos- 
dick, May 13, 1835, d. April 27, 1853. (7) Mersilvia,® b. June 18, 
1816 ; m. Stephen B. Sherwin, April 16,1835. He d. Dec. 14, 1861. 
(8) Eurydice Augusta, b. Jan. 28, 1819. (9) Samuel Locke,’ b. Jan. 
9,1822; m. Ist, Anna’ L. Silsby, Oct. 15, 1845, who d. Jan. 18, 
1856 ; 2d, m. Lorania L. Tuttle, Sept., 1857. 

IX. Children of Col. Marshall P. W.*:—(1) by his Ist wife: Mar- 
shall Pinckney,’ merchant, b. Jan. 15, 1822; m. E. Clara, dau. of 
James ©. Churchill, of Portland, Me., July 17, 1844; he d. at Dor- 
chester, Dec. 29, 1854. (2) Eurydice,’ b. June 11, 1823, d. at Rindge, 
Oct. 4, 1824. (3) Nancy Jewett,’ b. Feb. 19, 1825; m. Dec. 28, 1858, 
Rev. Andrew Bigelow, D.D., now of Boylston. (4) Lucius Icilius,’ b. 
Oct. 27, 1826, merchant, New Orleans. (5) Maria Louisa,’ b. July 28, 
1828; m. Ambrose Wager, of Rhinebeck, N. Y., Sept. 26, 1850, 
and d. there of consumption, June 2, 1852. (6) William Henry,’ b. 
July 15, 1830, d. Aug. 31, 1831. (7) By his second wife: Abbie Try- 
phosa,’ b. May 22, 1834; m. Nov. 10, 1859, Wm. Wallace, merchant 
of Boston. (8) William Henry,’ b. March 17, 1836, merchant; m. 
Oct. 17, 1861, Hannah, sister of William Wallace. (9) Sarah Jane,’ b. 
Sept. 29, 1841, d. July 28, 1858. (10) Samuel Locke,’ b. Oct. 2, 
1843, d. Oct. 5, 1853. (11) Jemima Richardson,*® b. June 30, 1845. 
{12) Grace Sherwin,® b. April 23, 1851. (13) By last wife: Edward 
Baker,’ b. Nov. 17, 1857. (14) Marshall Pinckney,’ b. Oct. 3, 1860. 

X. Children of Maria Louisa’ and Ambrose Wager:—(1) Henry 
Wilder,” b. April, 1852, d. July, 1852. 

Children of Abbie’ and William Wallace :—(1) Ida,’® b. April 22, 
1861, d. April 5, 1863, (2) Belle,’® b. Sept. 8, 1862. (3) Annie,’® b. 
Sept. 8, 1864. (4) Edith," b. Dec. 6, 1865, (5) Jennie Wilder,” b. 
March 6, 1867. 

Children of William H. Wilder’ :—(1) Alice,’® b. Nov. 5, 1862. 
(2) Lizzie,”® b. Nov. 27, 1864. 
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ANNUAL ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT. 


[Delivered by Joun A. Anprew, LL.D., January 2, 1867.] 


GENTLEMEN OF THE Historic-GEeNEALOGIcAL Society — 


2 

You can hardly appreciate the delicacy of the position involved in 
the possession of a chair the duties of which are never fulfilled, and 
which is itself hardly ever occupied. Chosen a year ago to the Presi- 
dency of this Society, to which I had for some time belonged — though 
an inactive member— there has been one meeting only, during the 
intervening period, at which I found it in my power to be present. 
Returning to the profession of the law, after five years withdrawal, 
you will easily comprehend the necessity which has compelled me to 
yield both time and thought to its exactions, as the condition of ren- 
dering such a return either useful or practicable. 

But, the design, the studies, the work and the progress of your 
Society are, neither of them, without their attractions to my own 
mind. Nor am I at all insensible of their value. All of knowledge 
we can gather about our predecessors, their lives, their thoughts, their 
achievements, their daily practices, their characteristic methods, their 
industry, their worship, their proficiency in the sciences and the arts, 
their style of speech, their sympathies and their controversies, the 
economy of their households and of their civil government, their 
philosophy and their legislation — and all that we can in like manner 
garner up, methodize, and transmit to the future, belonging to the 
life, character and history of our own time, tend, not only to enlarge 
the formal stock of common learning, but to preserve the treasures of 
human experience and thought, to diffuse them among men, and to 
increase, for countless generations, the absofute wisdom of mankind. 

The individual man, by memory, observation and reflection, acquires 
skill, handicraft, education, learning and wisdom — as the results of 
his own life, and the application of his indjvidual faculties to the cir- 
cumstances of his personal experience. Besides that, he feeds also 
on the instructions of his parents, the traditions of his elders, and is 
improved by the observations and experiments of others, his own 
cotemporaries. He and they mutually borrow and impart, gaining 
strength, stimulation and development from the presence and example 
of each other. And, still beyond all that, there is a certain body of 
thought, found in the community, of which the individual man is but 
an inconsiderable fraction, and which is a part of its essential life, not 
proceeding from any individual source, not related to one more than 
to others, not traceable, perhaps, to any single mind living in any time, 
but inherited by the whole people as a part of the wisdom of the na- 
tion, the community or the race to which they belong. The discov- 
eries in science, the inventions in the mechanic arts, the improvements 
in domestic economy, the generalizations of philosophy, the creations 
of poetry — traceable in their origin to great thinkers and actors of a 
given time — pass out into the minds and become part of the familiar 
knowledge—modifying the thought, shaping the conduct and enriching 
the lives — of many thousands or millions of men, until, with their re- 
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sults, they become incorporated into the unconscious experience, and 
help to compose the wisdom of a whole nation, or of a whole age, 
Transmitted to the next generation, they form a part of its stock of 
inherited knowledge, as well as of its inherited wisdom. If the story 
of the when, how, where, by whom, with all their attendant incidents 
and details, likewise goes down, they become a part of history. 
And then the succeeding generation possesses, not only the result of 
the thought of the thinker, of the skill of the actor, and the enlarged 
wisdom of the generation to whom they were immediately sent, but 
accumulates also the largest number of facts and phenomena, needful 
for understanding, interpreting, generalizing, adapting and improving 
upon the past, so as to enable the men of the present to fulfil their 
highest mission, and prepare for their own future. 

Thus History touches all human life, on every side. It instructs 
the individual. It gives a new tone toa community. It elevates a 
nation. It enlivens a generation. It inspires the human race. All 
that may be known, remembered, felt, loved, hated, venerated or 
shunned; all things and all ideas, cognizable by the human mind, or 
which excite human emotion, all spiritual as well as all material things, 
are found within its domain. It does not forget the form of a shep- 
herd’s crook, nor of the manger in a Syrian stable, while rising to the 
contemplation of Oriental philosophy two thousand years old, or to 
the exploration of the astronomy of the Magi. Nor does it forget to 
preserve the genealogy of Joseph, though soaring to report the song 
of angels, and struggling to record the sublime story and mystery of 
redemption. 

You do not yield to the promptings of a mere, intellectual curiosity, 
nor of local, family or sectional vain-glory— when you devote this 
institution, with fit instrumentalities for conducting learned researches 
and treasuring up their results, to the study of the history and gen- 
ealogy of New England, You would have done enough to merit 
gratitude and praise —if, out of the pious and heroic times of the 
colonies, of the Revolution, of the recent war for the Union of the 
States, the liberties of the people and the rights of human nature— 
if, out of the biographicalannals of sweet and gentle women, of men 
courageous, tender and true, not known to worldly fame, but still fit 
companions of the many leaders in thought and action, whose names 
are apart of the glory of New England greatness — you would have 
done enough, had you made it your successful purpose to rescue from 
the common decay those materials from which some future Walter 
Scott of our own might do for mankind in the treatment of New Eng- 
land story, what the great ‘‘ Wizard of the North”’ did for the many 
million readers of the English tongue, in the treatment of the history 
and legendary lore of Scotland. Our annalists, genealogists, and 
antiquaries, with pains-taking, and often with quite unambitious and 
apparently unrewarded care, furnish not only the threads and clues, 
the essential details of fact needful for the development of historical 
truth, and of philosophic history — but they are daily rescuing from 
remorseless time the materials for song and legend, for poetry and 
romance, by the aid of which creative Art will reproduce, on its: charm- 
ed pages, that transcendant form of history, which teaches not by dry 
narration, but by the resurrection before our very eyes of the living, 
breathing, moving originals themselves. So, too, you work for juris- 
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prudence, in the interest of the great Science of discerning and 
administering justice; in the interest of wiser, more equitable and 
less prejudiced legislation; the reform of manners not more than the 
reform of those who declare and control their regulation; the ame- 
lioration of the estate of the humbler, ruder, more suffering classes of 
our common humanity, and even of the condition and treatment of the 
offending and the bad— whom God forever pities and remembers, 
however, in our haughtiness, we may despise and forget them. 

For the sake of History itself, let us deal honestly and fearlessly 
with the record our predecessors have left behind them. For the sake 
of every science needful for the development of human society, its 
emancipation from avoidable error and pain ; and for their own sakes 
too—who, now removed from the distractions of this world’s allure- 
ments, must desire, more than all things, the universality of Justice 
and Truth—let us explore the lives and actions of men, and their gen- 
erations, with pious carefulness, but with impartial fidelity and inde- 
pendence. While there is no error possible, into which wise- 
men have not at some time fallen; nor'‘any wrong of which even 
good men have not at some time been guilty, and while—judging 
the conduct of men in other epochs by the light of our own—we are 
sometimes compelled both to wonder and to shudder at the audacity 
with which ignorance has dogmatized, and the cruelty with which 
poor mortals have assumed to deal the bolts of heaven; the indiffer- 
ence with which the laws of nature and the rights of humanity have 
been contradicted ; the hardness which all they were called to suffer 
who maintained any protest in their behalf—we are comforted, also, 
by the exhibitions of heroism, faith, and the sweet fragrance of human 
love omg divine) found on the same pages aad exemplified in the 
same lives. They remind one of the union, five hundred years ago, 
of that ‘‘ Hal o’ the Wynd,” so noble in his generosity, so dauntless 
in his courage, so terrible in the battle, and so ready to “ fight for his 
own hand’’—slaying men, like’Samson, without conscious malice, and 
without remorse—with that ‘‘ Fair maid of Perth,’’ in whom there 
spoke refinement, spirituality, and calm philosophy—in the midst of 
border war, clannish strife, and universal ignorance. But that the 
heart of the ‘“‘ Fair Maid ”’ had already given itself to the rustic cham- 
pion of Perth is seen even in her remonstrance against his bearing 
and fashioning the weapons of bloody strife. She tempered the asper- 
ity of her rebukes by applying to Henry himself a charity she would 
have had him feel towards his fue. ‘ The truth of Heaven,” she ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ was never committed to a tongue, however feeble, but it 
gave a right to that tongue to announce mercy while it declared 
judgment.” 

In order to deal fairly with any high pursuit, the becoming and con- 
venient appliances of study must not be overlooked. The society has 
not failed to accumulate already a valuable body of material for the 
uses of the ingenious student, antiquary or historian. It must con- 
tinne to grow in richness and in volume. And the time has fully 
come when necessity as well as convenience—when beauty, fitness 
and order, all combine to demand a new and more commodious deposi- 
tary. Without more ample accommodations for your library, rare 
books and manuscripts will serve for but little use. I hope that the 
zeal of the members of the society, and the enlightened generosity of 
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liberal men, will give early success to an enterprise, not much longer 
possible to be delayed, for the procurement of an appropriate and 
commodious building, to be the permanent home of the association. 

I trust that these words, which I have ventured, as introductory to 
the New Year on which we enter to-day, may be taken as an earnest 
of more service, which many persons (myself one of them) would 
gladly render, if we could, in the prosecution of historical and bio- 
graphical research, and the illustration of the earlier life of New Eng- 
land. The more, that we neglect, may be perhaps forgiven by our 
fortunate brethren, happy in the indulgence of their taste, and their 
love of learning, when they remember that we have at least a com- 
mon sympathy with their pursuit, an appreciation of their useful 
studies, and that we share with them the spirit of pious veneration for 
the ancestry from whom we have in like manner descended. 

‘*Let us now praise famous men, and our fathers that begat us. 
The Lord hath wrought great glory by them through his great power 
from the beginning. Such as did bear rule in their kingdom, men re- 
nowned for their power, giving counsel by their understanding, and 
declaring prophecies. Leaders of the people by their counsels, and 
by their knowledge of learning, meet for the people, wise and eloquent 
in their instructions. Such as found out musical tunes, and recited 
verses in writing. Rich men furnished with ability, living peaceably 
in their habitations. All these were honored in their generations, and 
were the glory of their times. There be of them, that have left a 
name behind them, that their praises might be reported. And some 
there be which have no memorial; who are perished as though they 
had never been; and are become as though they had never been born; 
and their children after them. But these were merciful men, whose 
righteousness hath not been forgotten. * With their seed shall continu- 
ally remain a good inheritance, and their children are within the cove- 
nant. Their seed standeth fast, and their children for their sakes. 
Their seed shall remain forever, and their glory shall not be blotted 
out. Their bodies are buried in peace; but their name liveth for 
evermore.”’ 


WARWICK, MASS. 


[Tue following article relating to the early history of Warwick was 
copied by Samuel Blake, Esq., of Dorchester, from the manuscript left 
by his brother, the late Hon. Jonathan Blake. | 


In the year 1735, June 10th, ‘‘ Ata great and general Court or 
assembly for his Majesties Province in the Massachusetts Bay,’’ In 
answer to the Petitions of Samuel Newall, Thomas Tileston, Samuel 
Gallop and Abraham Tilton and others, in connection with each of 
them, the said Court voted that four several tracts of land for town-' 
ships, each of the contents of six miles square, be laid out in suitable 
places in the western parts of this Province, and that the whole of 
each town be laid out into sixty-three equal shares, one share of 
which to be for the first settled minister—one for the use of the min- 
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istry, and one for schools, and that on the other sixty shares in each 
town there be sixty settlers admitted, and in the admission thereof, pre- 
ference to be given to the Petitioners, and such as are the descendants 
of the Officers and Souldiers who served in the expeditions to Canada 
in the year 1690 :—viz. one of the said townships to each of the afore- 
said persons with such others as joined with them in the Petitions, 
and in case there be not a sufficient number named in the said four 
Petitions, as were either Officers or Souldiers in the said expedition, or 
the descendants of such as were lost, or are since deceased, so as to 
make sixty aettlers for each town, that then such others as were 
in the expedifion, or their descendants, be admitted settlers there, 
until sixty persons in each township be *admitted, and inasmuch as 
the Officers and Souldiers in that expedition were very great sufferers 
and underwent uncommon hardships:—Voted, that this Province 
be at the sole charge of laying out the said four townships, and 
of admitting the settlers. That the settlers or Grantees be, and 
hereby are, obliged to bring forward the settlements of the said 
four townships in as regular and defencible a manner as the situa- 
tion and circumstances will admit, and that in the following 
manner, viz:—That they be on the granted premises respectively, 
and have each of them an house eighteen feet square and seven 
feet stud at the least, that each right or grant have six acres of land 
brought to, and ploughed or brought to English grass, and fitted for 
mowing. That they respectively settle in each plantation or town- 
ship a learned Orthodox Minister, and build a convenient meeting- 
house for the public worship of Godin each township. These con- 
ditions to be complied with within five years from the confirmation 
of the Platts.—Committees were appointed to lay out the aforesaid 
grants, and bonds were required of each settler, under the penalty 
of Twenty Pounds, running to the Treasurer of the Province, and if 
the grantees, or any of them, fail of fulfilling the terms aforesaid, they 
forfeited all their title back to the Province. 

Warwick was one of these four grants, and the one Petitioned for 
by Samuel Newall and others—and it was first called the Plantation 
of ‘‘ Roxbury, or Gardner’s Canada.”’ 

In June, 1736, Samuel Newall and the Officers and Soldiers in the 
company under the command of Capt. Andrew Gardner in the Canada 
expedition were authorized by the General Court to call their first 
meeting of the Proprietors. 

Said meeting was held at the house of James Jarvis in Roxbury, 
September 22d, 1736. Capt. Robert Sharp was chosen moderator, 
and William Dudley, Esq. chosen Proprietor’s Clerk. 

At this meeting a committee, consisting of Capt. Robert Sharp, 
Ensign Samuel Davis and Mr. Gershom Davis, were chosen, to pro- 
cure a Surveyor and lay out the ‘‘ home lots.#’ Each lot to contain 
not less than Fifty acres, nor more than Sixty acres, and each Proprie- 
tor was taxed twenty-three shillings to defray the expense of laying 
out said lots, and paying the costs incurred in Petitioning the Court. 
It is not now known at what time these home lots were laid out, but 
by the Proprietors’ records, on the twenty-fourth of October, 1737, 
the sixty Proprietors by name, drew for their respective lots, and 
paid twenty shillings each to defray the expense. The home lots, as 
they are called, began to be numbered in the southwest part of the 
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town, and were laid out one hundred and sixty rods long, and fifty 
rods wide. Mr. Henry Fuller owns the largest part of lot number 
one, and the stones are now visible where the surveyors built their 
first camp, previous to surveying these lots. The above described 
lots were laid out in various parts of the town, and on the highest 
land (except Mount Grace) extending from near the southwest corner, 
nearly to the northeast corner of the town. Thus you see that they 
selected the hills, or high ridges of land, for the first settlements ; 
and this is one reason why almost all our roads were located over the 
hills, instead of passing through the valleys. The bowidaries of the 
town, as it was originally laid out, were as follows. he west line, 
by Northfield, six miles and*thirty-eight rods ; then on Erving’s Grant, 
two miles and thirty-nine rods, making the whole west line Eight 
miles and seventy-seven rods. North on the line of New Hampshire, 
four miles and ninety-eight rods on the town of Winchester, and two 
miles and forty-two rods on the town of Richmond, making the whole 
north line six miles and one hundred and forty rods (it was originally 
called Arlington and Province land, north), east on Province land 
(now Royalston) and Pequeag (now Athol) six miles and thirty rods,* 
thence west, one hundred and seventy-nine rods, to the north-west cor- 
ner of Pequeag, thence south, two hundred and fifty-six rods, to a heap 
of stones, and a small maple tree, on the west line of Pequeag, south 
on Erving’s Grant, four miles and two hundred and sixty-five rods. 

The west and north boundaries of Warwick continue the same as 
originally laid out, but when the town of Orange was incorporated, 
it took off the southeast corner, and it left the east line on Royalston, 
three miles and one hundred and two rods, the south line two miles 
and one hundred and eighteen rods, and the southeast is a zigzag 
line, measuring five miles and three hundred and sixteen rods on the 
town of Orange. 

The township contained twenty-three thousand acres of land, exclu- 
sive of the Great Farm (so called), which was a grant previously 
made of sixteen hundred acres to one Johnson and his company for 
military services ; and also exclusive of the Severance and Field farms. 
The Severance farm contained two hundred acres. It is a traditional 
story, that it was granted as a reward for the faithful services of the 
surveyor who laid out this part of the country, and that he had his 
choice: to select where he pleased. The Field farm never belonged 
to Warwick, but made a notch in the southeast corner of the town. 
It contained four hundred acres. 

Late in the fall of 1737, a second division of lots was laid out 
under the direction of a committee, consisting of Deacon Davis and 
Ebenezer Case, who were empowered ‘to agree with one or more 
Surveyors, and chainmen and pilots.” 

These second division lots, were called Farms, and were to contain 
one hundred and fifty acres each, if the land would hold out, and the 
Surveyors were directed to qualify them, viz. to lay them out 
according to the quality of the land, the poorest land into the largest 
lots, and the best into smaller ones, so as to have them valued alike. 

This is the reason why the second division lots are so unequal in 
size, varying from one to two hundred acres ; for instance, on ‘‘ Beech 





* Allowing one rod in thirty, for sag of. chain, as the old records say was customary. 
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hill,’’ the old original lots contain but about one hundred acres each, 
that being considered the best of the land, while the broken lots con- 
tain nearly or quite two hundred acres. 

It may not be amiss to mention the sectional names in different 
parts of the town, and their probable origin. ‘‘ Beech Hill,” above 
mentioned, lies in the east part of the town, and the name originated 
. from the uncommon large growth of beech timber it formerly con- 
tained. ‘‘ Chesnut Hill’’ was so named for the same reason, the 
chesnut trees being the most common growth; it is located in the 
southwest part of the town. ‘‘ Flour Hill” is in the north part of the 
town. It is said that this name originated from the following circum- 
stance. The inhabitants that first settled this part, were in the habit 
of annually setting fire to the woods in the spring of the year, for 
the purpose of producing a young and tender growth of trees and 
plants, for the subsistence of their cattle, not having pastures cleared 
up as we now have. This practice had almost destroyed the first 
growth of timber on the spot last mentioned, and the land was consid- 
ered of very little value. Mr. Solomon Ager, who at that time was 
not considered a prophet, had the hardihood to risk his all (as he had 
nothing to lose) by settling on this open tract of land. Some of his 
wiser neighbors attempting to ridicule him for selecting so barren a 
spot of land to get his living on; the old man replied that “‘ it would 
one day be the Flour of Warwick,” and ever after it has been called 
“ Flour Hill.’”’ 

The east part of the town towards Royalston, probably from its being 
so rough and uneven, has sarcastically been called ‘‘ Moose Plain.” 
A portion of the north part of the town is called ‘“‘ The Brook,”’ from 
the stream of water that takes its rise near the middle of the town, 
and empties into the Ashuelot River, at Winchester, N. H., being 
called ‘‘ Miry Brook.”? The land south of Morse’s Pond was former- 
ly called ‘“‘ Skunks Barren,’’ that further south was called ‘‘ Padana- 
ram.” The first name originated from the sterility of the soil, and 
the last from its being a plain level spot. The southeast corner of 
the town was called ‘‘ Peaked End,” that being considered the 
extreme end of the settlement. The two natural ponds obtained their 
names from the owners of the soil near them, viz. :—‘‘ Pomeroy’s 
Pond,’’ near the centre of the town, and ‘‘ Morse’s Pond,’’ about one 
mile southwest of the former. 

The mountain near the middle of the town was called ‘‘ Mount 
Grace,”’ in consequence of a child of Mrs. Rowlandson, whose name 
was Grace, being buried somewhere near the foot of it. Mrs. Row- 
landson with her child was taken captive by the Indians at Lancaster, 
when that town was destroyed and sacked and burned. After the 
destruction of the town, the Indians proceeded towards Canada with 
their captives, and this child died soon after they crossed ‘‘ Miller’s 
River,” in Athol, ten miles from Warwick, and Mrs. Rowlandson 
brought it in her arms until she arrived near this mountain, where, 
compelled by fatigue, she reluctantly consigned it to the earth.* 
The brook that takes its rise near the west side of this mountain is 
called ‘‘ Grace Brook,’’ until it reaches Morse’s Pond ; below there it 
is called ‘‘ Morse’s Brook.”’ 





* This was an early tradition, and then believed to be true; but it is not authenticated 
in Mrs. R.’s history of her captivity —Mount Grace, by the State survey, is 1628 feet high. 
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Kinderen. 


1717. 
15 Sept. 


21 “ec 
5 Oct. 
12 “oe 
19 “cc 
2 Nov. 
8 “eé 
23 « 


80 ‘ec 


92 “ec 


1 maert. 


Johannes, 
Ephraim, 
Reyrtien, 
Hendericus, 
Cornelia, 
Rachel, 
Frerick, 
Jannetien, 
Klara, 
Eva, 
Thomas, 
Jacob, 


Asseurus, 


Elisabet, 


Ariaentien, 
Marten, 
Maria, 
Bastien en 
Pieter, 
Johannes, 
Maritien, 
Susanna, 


Catrina, 
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Ouders. 


Arent Sam: Bratt, Trientien Mebi. 
Adam Michel Smit, Breggeen Smit, 
Gerrit Gysbertse ™ Brakel), Katrien- 
tien (Van Brakel), 
Volkert simonsen (Veeder), Jannetien 
(Schermerhorn). 
Arent Potman, Libetien Potmans. 
Willem Marinus, Batien Kleyn. 
Gerrit Segers, Maritien Segers. 
Daniel Danielsen (Van Antwerpen), 
Ariaentien Veeder. 
Philip Busi, 
Margariti Brat. 
Laurents Claes (Vander Volgen), 
Geertruit Claessen (Van Petten). 
Cornelis Christionsen, 
Annatien Christionsen. 
Sander Glen, 
Rebecca Glen. 
Assuerus Marcelus, 
Sarah Marcelus. 
Cornelis Potman, 
Jacomitien Potman. 


Arent Bratt, 
Jannetien Bratt. 
Jacob Van Olinda, 
Eva Van Olinda. 
Robert Aarts (Yates), 
Maria Aarts. 
(gemalen) Heldert Timens, 
Hester Timens. 
Arent Danielsen (Van Antwerpen), 
Sarah Van Eps. 
Arnold DeGraef, 
Ariaentien Van der Volgen. 
Daniel Toll, 
Greetien Brat, 
Teunis Van der Volgen, 
Sarah Vander Volgen. 
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8 maert. Annatien, Pieter Daniels (Van Antwerpen), 
Engeltien mebi. 
Maria, Samuel Hagedorn, 
Diena Steevens. 
Maghtelt Johann: Quackenbos, 
Anna Kloet, - 
Johannes, Pieter Quackenbos, 
Nieltien Quackenbos. 
Grietien, Corn: Slingerlant, 
Eva Slingerlant. 
Jacomina, Jan Baptist (Van Eps), 
Lena Glen. 
Johannes, Abr: Ter Weks (Truex), 
Christina Ter Weks. 
Margriet, Tjerk Fransen (Van den Bogart), 
Margrietien Fransen. 
Arent, Willem Brower, 
Rebecca Vedders. 
den 19 Apl. Petrus, Johan Meyndertsen, 
Geertruit Meyndertsen. 
den 23 Mey. Johan: Simon Vrooman, 
Eytien Vroomans (Dellamont). 
2 Juny. Cornelis, Derk Groot, 
Elisabet Van der Volgen. 
Johannes, Helmer Veder, 
Annetien Mebi. 
Van Schoharry, Sam’, Velt koen, 
Anna katrina. 
‘« credelis, Marten Partort, 
Maria Elisabet. 
«« Simon, Joseph Brochael, 
Susanna Groot. 
Adam, Teunis Swart, 
Christina Swart. 
Engeltien, Benjamin Leneyn, 
Feytien Leneyn, 
Catharina, Andries Van Petten, 
Marcke Van Petten. 
15 Nov. Catalientien, Jan Schermerhoorn, 
Engeltien Schermerhoorn. 
22 «8 Johan: Johan: Vedder, 
Maritien Vedders. 
23 «8 Jacobus, Joseph Clement, 
Anna Clament. 
5 Dec. © Marretien, Jan Wimp, 
Ariaentien Wimp. 
s1° *« Harmannus, Johannes Peek, 
Antien Peek. 
24 Lisabet, Nicolaes Stensel, 
Lisabet Stensel. 


Cathrina, Jesse DeGraef, 
Aeltien Hennio. 





31 Jan. 
14 Feb. 
1 meert. 
28 
30 “ 
4 April. 


den 1 Mey. 
30 ‘“< 


Extracts from the Doop-Boek. 


Geertruit, 
Daniel, 
Francientien, 
Isaak, 
Arent, 
Ariaentien, 
Rachel, 
Johan: 
Joh: 
Christina, 
Catharina, 
Volkien, 
Daniel, 


Nicolaes, 


7 (June?) Arent, 


11 Juny. 


Jillis, 


den 25July.Harmanus, 


9 (Aug. ?) 


den 7 Sept. 


24 “ 


Hendericus, 
Susanna, 
Maritien, 
Johannes, 
Thomas, 
Gesina, 
Susanna, 
Elisabet, 
Eva, 


Susanna, 


[April, 


Harmen Van Slyk, 
Jannetien Vroomans, 
Simon Danielse (Van Antwerpen), 
Maria Peeks. 
Abraham Fort, 
Anna Barber. 
Corn: Christiaensen, 
Annatien Christiaensen. 
Victor Pootman, 
Grietien Mebi. 
Arent Schermerhoorn, 
Annetien Fonda. 
Jillis Funda, 
Rachel Funda. 
Gerrit Seger, 
Maritien Seger. 
Hendrik Vrooman, 
Marretien Wimp. 
Wouter Vrooman, 
Maritien Halenbeck. 
Simon ‘ 
Susanna Thomassen. 
Meynert Wimp, 
Aleyda Wimp. 
Jan Fort, 
Rebecca Danielse (Van Antwerpen). 
Jacob Van Olinde, 
Eva Van Olinde. 
Jan Danielsen (Van Antwerpen), 
Agnietien Vedder. 
Abrah: Ter Weks (Truex) 
Kristina Ter Weks. 
Hendrik Hage Doorn, 
Anna Hage Doorn. 
Volker Simonsen (Veeder), 
Jannetien Schermerhoorn. 
Arent Brat, 
Catharina Brat. 
Arent Pootman, 
Elisabet Ackermans. 
Daniel Tol, 
Grietien Brat. 
Sam: Williams, 
Fransyntien Ackermans. 
Hendrik Vroman, 
Engeltien Vromans. 
Simon Zwits, 
Geesien Zwits. 
Jan Barentse (Wemple), 
Helena Van Tright. 
Nicolaus Van Petten, 
Rebecca Van Petten. 
Jacobus Lagranzy, 
Engeltien Veders. 
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24 7 Sept. 
25 Oct. 


Extracts from the Doop-Boek. 


Cornelis Viele, 
Divertje Viele. 
Robert Kerts (Yates), 
Maria DeGraef. 
Simon Vrooman, 
Eytien Delmonts. 
Daniel Danielsen (Van Antwerpen), 
Ariaentien Veders. 


Johannes, 
Claes, 


14 Nov. Catharina, 


81 Dec. Abraham, 
A° 1720. 
den 2 Jan. Abraham, Evert Van Eps, 
Eva Tol. 
Harmen Phlipsen, 
Maritien Lappen. 
Jacob Scherm-Hoorn, 
Margrietie Tellers. 
Wolter Swart, 
Bettien Swart. 
Lourent Vander Volgen, 
Geertruit Vander Volgen. 
Nicolaas Schniler, 
Elsien Wendels. 
Arnold DeGraef, 
Ariaentien DeGraef. 
Cornelis Potman, 
Jacomientien Potmans. 
Philip Bussy, 
Margrieta Bussy. 
Sander Glen, 
Rebecca Zwits. 
Joseph Bragshael, 
Susanna Groot. 
Pieter Danielsen, ag Antwerpen), 
Engeltien Danielsen. 


9 - Maritien, 
aS 


20 Feb. 


Jacobus, 
Jesajas, 
5meert. Maritien, 
. * Ariaentien, 
19“ Elisabet, 
18 Johan: 
» = Petrus, 
Isaac, 
Joseph, 


Daniel, 


Astien, of Au- 

gustin. 
Jonathan, 
Sara, 


Isaak, 


Jacok Schiltgaaft, 
Madalena Schiltgraft. 
Sam: Hagedoorn, 
Dina Hagedoorn. 
Jan Gaef, 
Emmetien Boesy. 
Jacob Zwits, 


Lena Zwits. 


Deata or Jonn Ross.—The well known Indian Chief, John Ross, 
died in Washington on the Ist of August. His age is not stated, but 
it is judged to have been about 70 years. He was an influential and 
active Chief upwards of thirty years ago; and strenuously exerted 
himself to prevent the removal of his tribe (the Cherokees) from 
Georgia; but corruption and might prevailed over right, and the 
deed was done. See Drake’s Book of the Indians, Book iv. 
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. 1867.] The Tuttle Family of New Hampshire. 


THE TUTTLE FAMILY OF NEW HAMPSHIRE.* 
[Communicated by Coartes W. TuTTLz, A.M.] 


Torrie or Tursitt is a surname borne 
by families in New England for more than 
two centuries. The English surnames, 
whence the surname Tuttle is derived, are 
Tothill or Tuthill, ancient family names in 
England. These surnames are said to be 
taken from names of old localities in Eng- 
land and Wales. 

Tuttle, the American surname, came to 
be generally adopted by the second and 
third generations of descendants of the 
emigrant settlers, although some branches 
continue to this day to adhere to the Eng- 
lish form of the surname. The second 
syllable of the English surname passed 
through every possible change of spelling, 
before it finally settled into its present 
form ‘ tle.”’ 

The first appearance of this family name 
in New England was in 1635, when the 
ship Planter, of London, brought, among 
her passengers, three families to Boston, 
viz.: Richard Tuttle, wife and three 
young children; John Tuttle (brother of Richard), wife and four 
young children ; and William Tuttle, wife and three young children. 
After remaining a few years in Charlestown, William removed to New 
Haven, Conn., where degcendants of his name continue to this day. 
Rev. Joseph F. Tuttle, D.D., President of Wabash College, the cele- 
brated Jonathan Edwards and Aaron Burr, are descended from Wil- 
liam of New Haven. Richard settled in Boston, and his brother 
John in Ipswich. The Tuttles of Massachusetts descend from these 
two brothers. 

Joun’ Turrte, the ancestor of the New Hampshire Family of Tut- 
tles, settled in Dover, sometime between 1633 and 1640.t Tradition 
says he had a brother who settled in Connecticut’; otherwise it is not 
known that he was connected with those who came in the Planter to 
Boston. There is a tradition, current among jis descendants, that he 
came to Dover from Wales ; another tradition says he came from the 














* For nearly one hundred and fifty years after the first settlement of Dover, there was 
no person of this surname residing in New Hampshire not of this family. To-day, Tuttles 
descended from those who came to Boston in 1635 are quite as numerous in the State as 
those descended from John Tuttle, of Dover. 

+ “The same day [Oct. 10, 1633] Mr. Grant, in the ship James, arrived at Salem, having 
been but eight weeks between Gravesend and Salem. He brought Capt. Wiggin and 
about thirty, with one Mr. Leveridge, a godly minister, to Pascataquack.” Winthrop’s 
Hist. of New England. No list of thé names of these “ thirty ” can now be found. It is sup- 
posed that they were the planters of Dover; John Tuttle may have been one of them. 

Vou. XXI. 12 
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western part of England. A coat-of-arms, in the possession of one 
branch of the family, corresponds with the arms of the Tothill families 
of Devonshire, Eng.* Besides, it is a well-known historical fact, that 
the planters who settled in Dover, between 1633 and 1640, consisted of 
‘‘ families in the west of England, some of whom were of good estates, 
and of some account for religion.’’ As John’ Tuttle is here aptly 
described, so far as estate and religion are concerned, it may be safe- 
ly concluded, from all the facts, that he is as to the place whence he 
came. No attempt has yet been made to trace out his connection in 
England, there being still hope that the private papers of his son, 
Judge Tuttle, may be discovered and throw more light on this 
subject of inquiry. All that is here related of him and his children, 
is derived from public records in New Hampshire. 

The history of John' Tuttle commences with the appearance of his 
name in 1640, among the names of the principal citizens of Dover, on 
a protest against the project of Underhill to place the little republic 
of Dover under the jurisdiction of Massachusetts. It has been in- 
ferred that the signers of this protest were the royalists and Church 
of England men of the settlement, who favored the political and reli- 
gious views of Mason and Gorges, rather than those of the Massachu- 
setts Puritans. Jobn Tuttle selected for his residence a charming site on 
the east side of Dover Neck, ‘‘ bounded with the river on the East, 
and the lott of Thomas Bearde on the South,” and the ‘ Greate 
High Streete’”’ on the west. ‘This site is about forty rods S. S. 
East of the first Church—the fortifications about which, are still 
plainly visible—in what is now Henderson’s field. As it was 
designed to build a ‘“‘ compact town” on this Neck, the land 
was laid out into house lots and streets, ‘‘ one quarter of an acre” 
being called a “house lot.’? The planters built their houses, 
and dwelt here, ‘ it being a fine, dry, and healthy situation ; so high 
as to command all the neighboring shores, and afford a very exten- 
sive and delightful prospect,’’ while their plantations were farther off 
in less protected places where there was more room.¢ John’ Tuttle 
owned “‘ eight acres’”’ of this prospective cify, on which he lived, and 
died in 1663, with a belief, probably, that his posterity would be 
enriched ‘“‘ beyond the dreams of avarice’ by this investment. His 
plantation was on the “‘ west side of Back River adjacent to the Three 
Creeks ;’’ it is now owned and possessed by Samuel Tuttle, Esq., a 
descendant of the sixth generation, having always been owned and 
possessed by the Tuttles. This plantation embraced ‘lot No. 7” 
of the ‘‘twenty acre lots,’”? which was laid out to John Tuttle 





* Arms. Az. ona bend ar. cotised or, a lion passant sable. Crest. Ona mount vert a 
Cornish chough proper, in its peak a branch of olive, fructed or. These arms were borne 
by the Tothill family of Peamore, Co. Devon. Other Tothill families in Plymouth and 
Exeter, Co. Devon, and in London, bore arms differing but slightly from those of the Pea- 
more family. John Tuttle’s descent from the Devonshire family is inferred from the pos- 
sessi n of these arms by his descendants, and his probable origin in that part of England. 

+ Dr. Belknap accurately describes this location and the fate of the first settlement : 
“ At Dover is a high neck of land between the main branch of Pascataqua and Back River, 
about two miles long, and half a mile wide, rising gently along a fine road, and declining 
on each side like a ship’s deck. It commands an extensive and variegated prospect of the 
rivers, bays, adjacent shores, and distant mountains. It has often been admired by 
travellers as an elegant situation for a city, and by military gentlemen for a fortress. The 
first settlers pitched here, but the trade has long sinee been removed to Cochecho Falls, 
about four miles further up, and this beautiful spot is almost deserted of its inhabitants.”— 
Hist. of New Hampshire, Vol. iii. page 202. 
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in 1642. It is the only one of these well-known twenty-four 
“twenty acre lots,” laid out to as many persons in 1642, that 
is now, and always has been, owned by the descendants of the 
first grantee. Besides this he owned thirty acres of the ‘400 
upland on the Great Bay;’’ and had granted him by the town a 
parcel of land which was laid out to his son Judge Tuttle, in 1706. 

He is styled in the public records, ‘‘ John Tuttle, Planter,’’ the last 
half of the surname being written in all manner of ways. He seems 
to have communicated to his posterity a bias for his own calling ; for, 
with but very few exceptions, his descendants to this day have been 
“‘husbandmen,’’ tenaciously holding on to landed property, as illustrat- 
ed by the fact of the uninterrupted ownership of the farm, which he 
owned and cultivated more than two hundred years ago, by his 
descendants. 

John’ Tuttle died intestate in May or June, 1663, leaving widow 
Dorothy, and three children. He was probably not far from forty-five 
years of age at his death. She was appointed Administratrix of her 
husband’s estate, and made return to the Court June 30, 1663. Al- 
though cut off by death in the prime of life, soon after he settled in 
this wilderness his personal property inventoried shows him to be 
a well-to-do Planter. The Court decreed a distribution of the estate, 
reciting in its decree ‘‘ y‘ the eldest daughter of the deceased is mar- 
ried and hath had her portion already ;’’ that the ‘‘ youngest daugh- 
ter is to have £15 when she comes to the age of 18 years, or be 
disposess of on marrying.’’ The bulk of the property, consisting 
of real estate, was given to the only son then living, John? Tuttle, 
‘‘when he comes to 21 years of age.’”’ The widow Dorothy was taxed 
for several years after, but nothing further is known of her ; nor is it 
known whether she married her husband in England or here. 

1. John’ Tuttle, by wife Dorothy, had four children, as follows : 
(2) I. Daughter,’ who married prior to 1663; she appears to be the 
wife of Capt. Philip Cromwell ; if so, and she survived him, her name 
was Elizabeth. (3) II. Thomas;? he was accidentally killed by the 
fall of a tree while a young lad. The cause of his death was officially 
inquired into by the Coroner and a jury consisting of twelve prin- 
cipal citizens of Dover. The verdict of the jury is recorded at Exeter : 
it recites how ‘‘ wee found Thomas Tuttell, the son of John Tuttell 
by the stump of a tree which he had newly fallen upon another tree, 
rebounding back and fell upon him which was the cause of his death, 
as wee consider.”” (4) III. Jonn,’ b. 1646, d. June, 1720. (5) 
IV. Dorothy :? she married Capt. Samuel Tebbets, one of the princi- 
pal citizens of Dover. Capt. Tebbets was grandson of Henry Tebbets, 
the first settler of the name. 

4, Jonn,? son of John’ and Dorothy Tuttle, was a man of distinc- 
tion in civil and military life. He filled, successively, every public 
office within the gift of the citizens of Dover; and was, by appoint- 
ment in 1695, Judge of Their Majesties’ Court of Common Pleas under 
the administration of Lt. Gov. Usher. THe was Selectman of Dover in 
1686-87-88: Town Clerk from 1694 to 1717: Town Treasurer in 
1705, and other years following : member of the Provincial Assembly 
in 1698-99, 1705-6-7. He was one of the six Commissioners sent 
from Dover to the Convention of 1689, to ‘“‘ meet with the Commis- 
sioners of y® other towns of y° Province, to confer about and resolve 
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upon a method of Government within this Province.’’ Dover Ree, 
The Convention met at Portsmouth, and resolved to put the Province, 
as it had been before, under Massachusetts, and it was done accord- 
ingly. In 1705, Col. Richard Waldron and Judge Tuttle were the 
‘** two principal men ”’ of Dover, chosen, ‘‘ to joyn with the Represen- 
tatives of said Province, and them invested with full power to hear, 
debate, and determine matters relating to Mr. Allen’s Claim.”’ Dover 
Rec. Besides acting in the public capacities here named, he appears 
to have been, during all this time, chairman of the board of public 
surveyors of land. He was one of the leading members of the Church 
of Dover. While a member of the General Assembly in 1698, he and 
the other members subscribed a declaration, declaring, ‘‘ That in the 
Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, there is not any transubstantiation of 
the Elements of Consecration thereof by any person whatsoever. And 
that the Invocation or adoration of the Virgin Mary, or any other 
Saint, and the Sacrifice of the Masse, as they are now used in the Church 
of Rome, are Superstitions and Idolatrous.’’ The town records show a 
large number of special public trusts confided to him by his fellow 
citizens. 

In a military capacity, Judge Tuttle appears to have ‘‘ done the 
State some service.’”? Dover had one Military Company. Its officers 
were appointed by the Governor and Council, and were selected for 
their fitness, especially at this period when a bloody war was raging 
between the whites and the Indians. In 1689, he was ‘ Lieut. John’ 
Tuttle ”’ of this Company; he had probably been Ensign some time be- 
fore. In 1692, he was Captain of this Company, and remained so for 
_ about ten years, He is ever afterwards called ‘‘Capt. John’ Tuttle” 

in the public records. While Captain, he had charge of all the milita- 
ry defences of Dover; and was often engaged with his company, or 
with soldiers sent him, in scouting and hunting after the Indian enemy. 
The Council and Assembly Records of these years show, to some ex- 
tent, what his arduous military duties were, while chief Military 
Officer of Dover. 

Judge Tuttle lived on the west side of Dover Neck, near where 
Alonzo Pinkham now lives. His homestead reached from the road to 
Back River, and included what has ever since been called ‘‘ Captain’s 
Hill.”” Ile gave this homestead to his son Ebenezer? Tuttle, who 
sold it to Judge Millet in 1738. John* Tuttle, son of Ebenezer,’ re- 
purchased some part’of it, many years afterwards, and lived there 
till his death in 1796. The “‘ Tuttle Burial Ground ”’ was on the east 
side of the homestead next to the road. Not within the memory of 
the oldest resident on the Neck, has there been any other private 
burial ground below the hill where the old Church stood. The first 
settlers on this part of the Neck, including John’ Tuttle (I.), lie buri- 
ed in the old cemetery on the east side of the road above ‘ Meeting- 
house Hill,’”’ or the site of the old Church. Not more than three 
generations of Tuttles lie buried in this old ‘‘ Tuttle Burial Ground,” 
which is now barely discernible. 

Judge Tuttle died in June, 1720, leaving a large estate which he 
disposed of by will among his children and grandchildren. His wife 
Mary survived him, and was Executrix of his will. Her family name 
is not known. Lieut. Tristam Heard and Capt. Francis Mathews 
were named in the will as trustees of his grandchildren. 
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Children of Judge John’ Tuttle, by wife Mary: (6) I. Mary,’ mar. 
John Waltingford, and was living in 1717. Their children were: 
Ebenezer; John; daughter, who mar. James Clements, and Hon. 
Thomas Wallingford, for twenty-four years Judge of the Supreme 
Judicial Court oi the Province of New Hampshire. (7) II. Thomas,® 
b. April 4, 1674; died in the Bay of Campeachy, April 26, 1699. (8) 
Ill. Joun 33 he was killed by the Indians May 7, 1712. (9) 1V. 
Sarah,* mar. Edward Cloutman, and was living in 1735. (10) V. 
Elizabeth,* mar. Samuel, son of Judge Thomas Edgerly, and was 
living in 1717. Hon. James H. Edgerly, of Rochester, late Judge of 
C. C. Pleas, now Judge of Probate for Strafford County, is fifth in 
descent from Elizabeth.* (11) VI. James,’ b. April 7, 1683; d. May 
15, 1709. (12) VII. Esenezer,’ under age in 1717. 

8. Ensign John* Tuttle, second son of Judge John? and 
Mary Tuttle, mar. Judith, dau. of Richard and Rose (Stoughton) 
Otis. Rose and her brother, Sir Nicholas Stoughton, Bart., were the 
only children of Anthony Stoughton, Esq., of Stoughton, in Surry, 
England. (Reg. vol. v. pages 179, 354.) Judith gave her third son the 
christian name of her uncle, Sir Nicholas. Stoughton has been 
a favorite christian name among her descendants in the Tuttle line, 
in commemoration of the connection of the two families. Ensign 
John® Tuttle held several civil offices; he was Ensign of the Dover 
Military Company. He is always referred to as ‘‘ John Tuttle, Jr.,”’ 
or ‘‘ Ensign Tuttle,’”’ in the records. He lived on the west side of 
Back River, about one mile from his father’s, on the farm which 
his grandfather John’ Tuttle (1) owned in his life time, and which 
had descended to Judge Tuttle, who, probably, designed to give it 
to his son Ensign Tuttle, had he lived to receive it, but gave it to his 
two eldest sons. The cellar of the house is still visible on a ridge in 
the field, about half way between the house of Samuel Tuttle, Esq., 
and the old burial ground in the pasture, near the river, where 
Ensign Tuttle and his wife are buried. He owned a large tract 
of land in the parish of Somersworth, and another at Tole End. En- 
sign Tuttle was cut off in the prime of life by the hand of the “ Indian 
enemy.”’ On the seventh of May, 1712, while attending to some busi- 
ness at his mill, on the upper falls of the Cochecho, accompanied by 
his eldest son, he was suddenly set upon by a party of maruading 
Indians, overpowered and slain. Thomas,‘ his son, escaped. The 
Boston News Letter, of May 12, 1712, has the following allusion to 
this attack of the Indians. ‘‘ On Tuesday they [Indians] mortally 
wounded and scalped John Crommitsof Dover. . . . On Wednesday, 
at Tole End Mill, about a mile from Col. Waldron’s, Ensign Tuttle 
was killed.’”? This melancholy tragedy recalls, in this connection, the 
fact that his wife Judith, at the time of the ‘‘ Great Massacre in 
Dover ”’ in 1689, when her father, brother and sister were slain, and 
her father’s garrison burned by the Indians, was taken captive with 
her two other sisters, all young girls, and carried away; but the 
Indians were overtaken by a party of soldiers at Conway, on their 
way to Canada, and Judith and her two young sisters were rescued 
from their captors and brought back to Dover. The untimely 
death of her husband left Judith a widow with six young children, 
the eldest fourteen, and the youngest two years old. Their success 
in life indicates that she was a woman of ability and intelligence. 

Vou. XXI. 12* 
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The children of Ensign John’ and Judith (Otis) Tuttle were: (13) 
I. Mary,* b. Jan. 7, 1697-8; she mar. James Canney, a wealthy land- 
owner. (14) Il. Tsomas,* b. March 15, 1699-1700; d. Feb., 1777, 
15) Ill, Judith,* b, May 10, 1702; she was unmarried in 1734. 
16) 1V. Jouny,* b. May 8, 1704; d. Feb., 1774. (17) V. Dorothy, 
b. March 21, 1706; she died before 1717. (18) VI. Nicnotas,* b. 
July 27, 1708; d. 1793. (19) VII. James,* b. Feb. 9, 1720-11; a. 
July 9, 1790. 

14. Tuomas,* eldest son of Ensign John® and Judith (Otis) Tuttle, 
lived on the ancestral estate on the west side of Back River. Judge 
Tuttle added to it, by purchase, so that it was large enough for divi- 
sion ; and he gave the whole, in nearly equal moieties, to the two 
oldest ‘sons of his deceased son, Ensign John’ Tuttle, in this clause of 
his will: ‘‘ 1 Give and Bequeathe to my two Grandsons, viz. : Thomas* 
Tuttle and John* Tuttle, all my Lands, Flatts, Creeks, and Marshes, 
which I am now in possession of, lying on the west side of Back 
River, adjacent to the Three Creeks.’”’ He then points out the 
division, giving Thomas* the north half of the estate. On his share 
of the estate Thomas‘ built a house, where he lived and died, which 
stood very near the house of Samuel Tuttle, Esq. Thomas* mar. 
Mary Bracket. She died Feb. 28, 1773. Thomas* and his wife were 
members of the Society of Friends: most of his descendants are of 
this religious persuasion. His uncle James® (11) was the first of this 
family who joined this religious sect, whose members met with terri- 
ble persecution in Dover at its first introduction. Thomas* was Select- 
man of Dover in 1762-63. The children of Thomas* and Mary 
S oneesegat Tuttle were: (20) I. Mary,’ b. Dec. 29, 1723; mar. 

aniel Twombly. (21) Il. Hope, b. Sept. 25, 1725; mar. Richard 
Scammon, Jr. (22) III. Sarah, b. April 16, 1727; mar. John 
Hanson. (23) IV. Elisha,’ b. Feb. 14, 1729. (24) V. Samuel,’ 
b. Jan. 3, 1731. (25) VI. Tuomas, b. April 21, 1733; d. July 31, 
1803; mar. Sarah, dau.-of William and Mary (Horne) Varney. 
Thomas’ Tuttle, M.D., of Northwood, is his grandson. (26) VII. 
Abigail, b. Feb. 25, 1735, d. 1793 ; she mar. Nathaniel Varney. (27) 
VIII. Esenezer,’ b. Feb. 5, 1737; d. Dec. 13, 1796 ; he mar. Deborah, 
dau. of John Leighton, and lived on the homestead of his father. 
His eldest son Tobias* Tuttle (b. Aug. 25, 1769; d. Sept. 30, 1822) 
was a prominent citizen of Dover. He was distinguished as a teacher 
of Navigation and Surveying: he taught the public schools for many 
years: he was Selectman and Representative during many years. 
He built the fine brick block stafiding on the south west side of “‘ Tur- 
tLe Square,’’ which is said to be the first brick building ever built 
in Dover. (28) IX. Revsen,® b. March 26, 1739; mar. Elizabeth, 
dau. of Tobias and Judith (Varney) Hanson, and removed to Maine. | 
(29) X. Bathsheba,’ b. Aug. 28, 1741; d. 1821; mar. Joseph Var- 
ney, brother of Nathaniel. (30) XI. Tabitha,’ b. June 18, 1744. 

16. Joun,* second son of Ensign John® and Judith (Otis) Tuttle, 
was eight years old when his father was slain by the Indians; he 
lived on the west side of Back River, on a farm given him by his grand- 
father, Judge Tuttle. The house is still standing, and now occupied 
by the widow of the late Capt. Thomas’ Tuttle. His farm adjoined 
that of his brother Thomas* (14); their houses were not many 
rods apart. John* Tuttle, is described as a man of intelligence, 
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of amild even temper, and much inclined to the religious belief 
of his bruther Thomas,* who was a Friend ; but he never joined that 
sect. Hemar. Ist, Elizabeth, dau. of James and Prudence Nute. Chil- 
dren of John* and Elizabeth (Nute) Tuttle; order of ages uncertain : 
(31) I. Jonny,’ mar. and had four children: name of his wife un- 
known. His dau. Lydia. mar. Clement Meserve, son of Lieut. Clement 
Meserve ; the late Hon. Silas Meserve, of Bartlett, Judge of the C. C. 
Pleas, was one of their children. (32) II. Pavt,° mar. Lydia Jacobs, 
and lived and died on the homestead of his father. (33) III. Silas,” 
b. May 2, 1732; d. Nov. 3, 1797; mar. Elizabeth, sister of Lydia 
Jacobs. He was a school teacher, and something of a mathematician ; 
he lived and died at the old homestead. The late Col. John’ Tuttle, 
of Barnstead, was his grandson; Francis* Tuttle, M.D., of Somers- 
worth, is a great-grandson. (34) IV. Dorothy,’ mar. Jacobs. (35) 
V. Prudence,” mar. Bunker. (36) VI. Hannah,’ mar. Samuel 
Langley, of Lee. (37) VII. Anne,* mar. Leighton. (38) VIII. 
Martha,’ mar. Jacobs. (39) IX. Job,* b. July 23, 1743, d. Nov. 3, 
1826; he mar. his cousin Sarah, dau. of James and Anne (Meserve) 
Nute, and removed to Lebanon, Me. Col. Job’ Nute Tuttle, of Maine, 
is a grandson. John* Tuttle mar. 2d, Anne, dau. of James and Anne 
(Meserve) Nute. She d. July 27,1819. She was a niece of his first 
wife, Elizabeth. Anne Meserve was dau. of Clement and Elizabeth 
(Jones) Meserve, and sister of Col. Nathaniel Meserve, who distinguish- 
ed himself at the taking of Louisburg in 1745, and afterwards at Crown 
Point, in the war with France, and who djed at the second siege of 
Louisburg in 1758. His son George, who was Collector of Ports- 
mouth, and Stamp Officer, under the Stamp Act, for New Hampshire, 
had dau. Sarah, who mar. Hon. James Sheafe, U. S. Senator, of Ports- 
mouth. The children of John* and Anne (Nute) Tuttle, were: (40) 
X. Esther,’ b. March, 1772, d. July 15, 1843; mar. James* Tuttle, 
Esq., a well-known citizen and magistrate of Dover, a grandson of 
James* (19). (41) XI. James,’ b. Dec. 25, 1773; died Aug. 28, 
1856 ; he mar. Joanna, dau. of Joshua and Joanna (Wentworth) Rob- 
erts, of Somersworth. She was born Oct. 14, 1777, d. Sept. 27, 1849. 
Her father, Joshua Roberts, was of the fifth generation of descent 
from Gov. Thomas Roberts, who came over with Hilton in 1623, 
and who was the last Governor of Dover prior to its coming under 
the jurisdiction of Massachusetts, in 1641. His wife Joanna Went- 
worth was dau. of Mark and Elizabeth (Wentworth) Wentworth, who 
were grandchildren of William Wentworth, of Dover, the ancestor 
of this distinguished family, which furnished Governors for New 
Hampshire for nearly sixty years. William Wentworth was of the 
same illustrious family with Sir Thomas’ Wentworth, the great 
Earl of Strafford, who was executed in 1641.* Sir John Wentworth, 
the last Royal Governor of New Hampshire, was fifth in descent 
from William. The children of James® and Joanna (Roberts) Tuttle, 
were: (42) I. Charles,* b. April 26, 1801; d. May 31, 1814. (48) 
II. Moszs,® b. July 26, 1803; d. Oct. 28, 1859; he mar. Mary, dau. 
of Lieut. Joseph’ and Mehitable (Dore)' Merrow, of Newfield, Me. 





* Speaking of Sir Thomas Wentworth, the Earl of Strafford, who was beheaded May 12, 
1641, Burke in his British Peerace says: “Of this very illustrious family, was William 
Wentworth, who emigrated from the County of York, in England, to Boston, and removed 
subsequently to New Hampshire.” 


, 
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She was b. Feb. 7, 1806; d. Aug. 23, 1845. Her father, Lieut. 
Merrow, was in the war of 1812; and was fourth in descent from Dr. 
Samuel Merrow, who was settled in Dover as early as 1720.* Moses 
and Mary (Merrow) Tuttle had children born in Newfield, viz. : 
Charles’ Wesley, lawyer : Freeman: Mary’ Merrow: Joel’ Stoughton: 
Horace’ Parnell, Paymaster U. 8. Navy :f Ira :’ Francis,’ Ensign U. S. 
Navy. (44) III. Sarah* Ann, b. May 2, 1806, mar. her cousin John’ 
Williams Tuttle, son of James Tuttle, Esq. (45) IV. Joanna,‘ b. 
April 8, 1811; d. Aug. 8, 1829. (46) V. -Charlotte,® b. April 18, 
1812. (47) VI. Elizabeth* Abbie, b. Nov. 22, 1816; mar. Lieut. 
Col. Henry Meserve, son of Ebenezer and Joanna (Smith) Meserve. 
Ebenezer was son of Lieut. Clement and Abigail (Ham) Meserve, who 
lived in the old ‘‘ Meserve Garrison,’’ and who was brother of Col. Na- 
thaniel Meserve. (48) VII. Hannah‘ Cushing, b. Oct. 26, 1823, mar. 
Capt. Joseph Augustus Nute, son of the late Meserve Nute, whose fa- 
ther, Lieut. Paul Nute,t was brother to Anne (Nute) Tuttle. Rev. Eph- 
raim Nute, Unitarian clergyman, is grandson of Meserve Nute.{ John* 
Tuttle died in 1774, leaving widow Anne and two young children, Es- 
ther’ and James.* His widow Anne was mar. by Rev. Dr. Belknap, 
Feb. 12, 1778, to Thomas Cushing, son of Peter, grandson of Rev. 
Jonathan Cushing, of Hingham, who was minister in Dover from 1717 
to 1769. Children of Thomas and Anne (Tuttle) Cushing, were: 1. 
Jonathan, b. Oct. 27, 1778, mar. Hannah McCasselin, d. May 6, 1827: 
2. William, b. April 17, 1781; mar. Nancy Hayes: 3. Mary, b. Dec. 
11, 1783; never mar. ; d. Dec. 7, 1837: 4. Hannah, b. Feb. 22, 1785; 
mar. Benjamin Thomas: 5. Nancy, b. March 26,1787; mar. William 
Kelley ; d. Aug. 27, 1831: 6. Peter, b. Feb. 29, 1790; mar. Sarah 
Austin. 

18, Nicnoxas,* third son of Ensign John‘ and- Judith (Otis) Tuttle, 
mar. Ist, Deborah Hunt; 2d, Bertha Davis. He settled in that part 
of Dover which is now called Lee ; he subsequently removed to Not- 
tingham, where he died in 1793, aud where his descendants have been 
numerous. His grandfather, Judge Tuttle, gave him lands on the east 
side of Dover Neck, ‘lying and being between Leftenant Beard’s 
land and Nutter’s, and the High Street on the west and the river on 
the east.’’ This tract included the homestead of John’ Tuttle (1) 
the first settler. Nicholas* sold this land to Judge Millet in 1735. 
The children of Nicholas* and Deborah (Hunt) Tuttle were: (49) I. 





* Dr. Samuel Merrow (he wrote his name Merrey) was residentof Dover, and one 
of the early proprietors of Rochester. Dr. Merrow had wife Mary, and children: Samuel, 
Benjamin, and perhaps others. Samuel lived in Rochester, and had wife Abigail and 
children: 1. Samuel; 2. Joseph, mar, Mary, dau. of Philip and Mary (Wallingford) Dore, 
and lived in Shapleigh, Me. Lieut. Joseph Merrow, of Newfield, was one of their sons ; 
3. William, mar. Mary Haley, and lived in Standish, Me.’; 4. Lieut. Joshua, mar. Margaret 
Garland, and lived in Rochester; 5. Ruth; 6. Mary. Augustus D.“Merrow, M.D., and his 
brother James M. Merrow, M.D., Surgeon 2d N. H. Reg. in the late war, of Newfield, 
are grandsons of Lieut. Joseph Merrow. 

+ Horace Parnell Tuttle, astronomical assistant at the Harvard College Observatory from 
1857 to 1862, inclusive. He discovered the two new Planets called Mara and Cry71A4 ; also, 
several new nebule, and a great number of comets. 

t James Nute (Newt), planter, the ancestor of the Nute Family, came to Portsmouth from 
England, in 1631, with a company of planters sent over by Mason. He subsequently settled 
on Dover Neck, near the Church. His plantation was on the west side of Back River, 
adjoining lot No. 10, on the river, which lot he bought of John Newgrow. This plantation 
has always been owned and occupied by his descendants, Capt. ‘Thomas Nute, son of the 
late Meserve Nute, of the seventh generation of descendants, being the present owner. 
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Georee,’ b. 1737; d. in Effingham, April 12, 1816; mar. Catharine 
Stevens, and lived in Lee. He was Captain in the Army of the Revo- 
lution, and was with Gen. Gates at Saratoga, in 1777. Capt. George” 
Tuttle was for many years a member of the Legislature and Justice 
of the Peace. The late Rev. John’ Gile Tuttle was his grandson. 
(50) II. Sroventon,’ b. Sept., 1739; d. Aug., 1812; mar. Ist, 
Lydia Stevens, sister of Catherine ; 2d, Hannah Sanborn; he lived 
and died in Nottingham. He entered the army when sixteen years 
of age, and ser¥ed till the close of the war with France. Major Gen 
Benjamin’ Stokes Tuttle, Hon. Bradbury’ Cilley Tuttle, and Rev 
Alexander’ Tuttle, are his grandsons. (51) III. Nicholas,’ mar. 
Sarah Smart. (52) 1V. Judith,? mar. Josiah Burleigh, of New 
Market. (53) V. Elizabeth,’ mar. Peter Stillings, of Bartlett. (54) 
VI. Deborah,’ mar. Moses Perkins, of New Market. (55) VII. 
Esther,’ mar. Joseph Sanborn, of New Market. (56) VIII. Keziah,°® 
mar, Ist, Jeremiah Elkins; 2d, Robert Evans. Nicholas* (18) and 
Bertha (Davis) Tuttle had (57) IX. Bensamiy,’ b. 1764. (58) X. 
Mary,* mar. James Stokes. 

19. James,* fourth son of Ensign John*® and Judith (Otis) Tuttle, 
was two years old when his father was killed by the Indians. He 
mar. Mary, dau. of Jacob and Martha (Dame). Allen. She was born 
Nov. 5, 1720; d. March 3, 1814. James* lived on the west side of 
Back River, within a few rods of his brother Thomas* (14). He was 
a man of great energy and enterprise; and, at the time of his death, 
the greatest land-owner in Dover. The children of James* and Mary 
(Allen) Tuttle, were: (59) I. Phebe,’ b. Nov. 23, 1739; d. Jan. 7, 
1819; she mar. Ist, Seth Jacobs, of Madbury ; 2d, Benjamin Hanson, 
(60) II. Patience,’ b. Dec. 25, 1742; d. Sept. 10,1770; she mar. 

Jackson, of Durham. (61) III. Srepuen,® b. Nov. 28, 1744; 
d. Oct. 11, 1804; he mar. Abigail Foss, of Barrington. (62) IV. 
Euisaun,” b. Jan. 4, 1747, d. Sept. 1, 1823; mar. Esther, dau. of Tho- 
mas Johnson, of Barr. (63) V. Louisa,’ b. Feb. 4, 1749; d. Oct. 
10, 1822; mar. Ist, Lemuel Drew; 2d, George Foss, brother of Abi- 
gal. (64) VI. Sarah,° b. April 15, 1751; d. March 16, 1819; she mar. 
amuel Tasker, of Barr. (65) VII. James,’ b. April 7, 1753; he 
mar. dau. of Jotham Nute, and moved to Maine. (66) VIII. Eunice,’ 
b. April 8, 1755; d. Jan. 30, 1799; she mar. Enoch Jackson, of Dur- 
ham, brother of Jackson preceding. (67) IX. Dav,’ b. May 10, 
1758 ; d. Nov. 27, 1828; he mar. Esther, dau. of Enoch Bunker, of 
Madbury. (68) X. Awnprew,° b.June 10, 1761; d. March 10, 1818; 
he mar. Abigail, dau. of Benjamin and Martha (Nute) Dame, of Ro- 
chester. James* Tuttle, Esq., who mar. Esther’ Tuttle (40), was 
eldest son of Andrew.’ (69) XI. Mary,’ b. Nov. 23, 1766; d. 
March 31, 1814; she mar. Joseph Pinkham. (70) XII. Judith,* b. 
Feb. 24, 1768; d. Feb. 4, 1832; she mar. Samuel Davis, grandson of 
Col. James Davis, of Durham. 

11. James,’ third son of Judge John* and Mary Tuttle, mar. Rose, 
dau. of John and Rese (Otis) Pinkham. John was son of Richard 
Pinkham, the first settler of the name; and his wife Rose was sister 
of Judith, wife of Ensign® Tuttle (8). James*® Tuttle and his wife 
were members of the Society of Friends, being among the earliest in 
Dover to embrace that religious belief. Nearly all his descendants 
have adhered to it. He lived on Dover Neck, where his great-grand- 
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son, Joseph Tuttle, now lives. He died, at the early age of twenty- 
six years, of bleeding. Judge Tuttle, being Town Clerk, made the 
following entry among the records of death. ‘‘ James Tuttle, son of 
John Tuttle, of Dover, by his wife Mary, born 7 April, Anno Dom, 
1683, and died 15 May, 1709. being the first day of the week about 
3 o’clock in the afternoon.’”? Rev. John Pike mentions this event in 
his journal, under date of May 15, 1709. ‘Sab. James Tuttle, of 
Dover, died with excessive bleeding at the nose.’”? His widow Rose, 
mar. 2d, Thomas, son of Joseph and Mary (Clemenfs) Canney, and 
had children. Mary Clements was the only dau. of Councillor Job 
Clements. The children of James and Rose (Pinkham) Tuttle were : 
(71) I. Phebe,* b. Sept. 26, 1706; d. June 21, 1776; mar. Moses, 
son of Humphrey and Esther (Starbuck) Varney, and had eleven chil- 
dren. (72) II. Etssan,* b. May 14, 1708; d. Nov. 23, 1787; mar. 
Esther Varney, and lived on Dover Neck where his father lived before 
him. His grandfather, Judge Tuttle, gave him lands on Dover Neck, 
and the mills at Salmon Falls. The children of Elijah* and Esther 
Neeage Tuttle were: (73) I. James,’ b. 1739; d. Jan., 1816 ; mar, 

ose, dau. of Otis and Abigail (Tebbets) Pinkham. (74) Il. Benja- 
min,’ b. 1742; d. Dec. 12, 1812; mar. Mary Hussey. (75) III. 
Samvet, b. 1747; d. Oct. 8, 1807; mar. Martha Varney. He was in 
the army ofthe Revolution ; was Sergeant in Capt. Perkins’s Company. 
(76) IV. Wham,’ b. 1750; d. Feb. 1834; mar. Anne Hanson ; he 
lived on Dover Neck, on the old homestead of his grandfather James.’ 
Their children were: (77) I. Phebe,® b. Jan. 16, 1783; d. Feb, 23, 
1852; mar. Stephen Howard. (78) II. Joseph,* b. Oct. 15, 1786; 
mar. Sarah, dau. of Joseph Pinkham, and lives on the homestead of his 
great-grandfather on Dover Neck. He was Selectman of Dover, in 1821 
—22-23. (79) III. Rose,*’b. April 29, 1791 ; mar. Nathaniel Jenkins, 
of Madbury. (80) IV. Sarah* Hanson, b. Jan. 7, 1793. (81) V. 
Ira,* b. Aug. 18,1793 ; he wasa school teacher; he died Dec. 3, 1839. 

12. Of Ebenezer,* son of Judge John’? and Mary Tuttle, and his 
children, there is so much wanting, and so many conflicting state- 
ments, that it is judged best, for the present, to omit giving an imper- 
fect sketch of them. The late Hon. Wentworth Tuttle, Councillor 
and Senator of Maine, was a grandson. 


[All dates in this genealogy prior to 1751, are Old Style. The 
compiler will gladly accept any further information respecting the 
early generations of this family. } 

° 
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A VERY CURIOUS EPITAPH. 


, SPATATERS-VNDER. 
Cambridge, Sept. 12, 1866. NEATH THIS TOMB 
Dear Sir:—I lately found in the old ae eee eee 
; > " LAY IN ONE WOMB 
Episcopal burying ground at Piscataway, THE ELDEST WAS FVLL 
New Jersey, the following epitaph—copied sree. PLD. rae YON- 
— et oe ne a ee TOALD BY EATING 
was so singu ar an . So ancien’ a ’ MVSHROMS FOR 
send it to you, thinking it may do to fill FOOD RARE IN Dar . 
in the Register. TIME THEY POYSONE 
up come a as te Has a WERE RICHARD HOOPAR 
ours very y) AND CHARLES HOOPAR 
Epw. D. Harris. DESEASED AVGVST ANNO 
DOM 1693 
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LIEUTENANT’S COMMISSION FROM GEN. ABERCROMBY 
TO ANDREW McMILLAN, 1758. 


[The original in possession of W1LL1AM CHADBOURNE, Of Boston.| 


Tue following in relation to Andrew McMillan, afterwards pro- 
moted to the office of Colonel of the militia, is taken from Bouton’s 
History of Concord, N. H., page 565. This work was published in 
1856. 

“Col. Andrew McMillan, whose name often occurs in the town 
records previous to 1775, was an intelligent, enterprising business 
man, and a worthy citizen. He came to this country from Ireland, 
about the year 1754; received a liewtenant’s commission, dated Lake 
George, June 26, 1758, from Gen. James Abercromby, ‘in the inde- 
pendent company of Rangers,’ of which Jonathan Burbank was cap- 
tain, and is said to have been with Rogers in the expedition against 
St. Francois, in 1759. He married Hannah Osgood, of Rumford, 
daughter of the widow James Osgood, November 12, 1761. The 
same year he commenced trade in the store that now stands on the 
north-east corner of Main and Pleasant streets, which was then a 
small one-story shop, standing as it now does, partly on the street. 
Here he continued to trade for several years ; one year in partnership 
with Timothy Walker, Jr., and afterwards with John Stevens, who 
added a second story to it. In 1767 or 1768, he and Gen. Stark 
received each a grant of land from the Provincial Government, in con- 
sideration of their services in the old French war, located in the town 
of Conway and vicinitys In August, 1774, he removed to Conway, 
to take possession of his extensive landed property, where two of his 
wife’s brothers, James and Benjamin Osgood, of Concord, a few years 
before had preceded him. Here, in the cultivation of one of the most 
valuable farms on Saco river (where his only remaining son, Gilbert 
McMillan, Esq., now resides), he passed the rest of his life—repeatedly 
representing the town in the State Legislature, and faithfully dis- 
charging his duty as a citizen and a magistrate. He died November 
6, 1800, aged 70 years. His wife died in 1827, aged 84.” T. 


By His Excellency James Abercromby, Esq’., Colonel of His Ma- 
jesty’s Forty-Fourth Regiment of Foot; Colonel in Chief of the Royal 
American Regiment ; Major-General and Commander in Chief of all 
— —- Forces raised or to be raised in North America, &c. 

c. &e. 

To Andrew McMullin, Gent. 

Whereas it may be of great use to his Majesty’s Service, in the 
Operations now Carrying on for Recovering His Rights in America, 
to have a Number of Men employ’d in obtaining Intelligence of the 
Strength, Situation, and Motions of the Enemy, as well as other Ser- 
vices for which Rangers, or Men acquainted with the Woods, only 
are fitt ; I do, by Virtue of the Power and Authority to me given by 
His Majesty, hereby constitute and appoint You, the said Andrew 
McMullin, to be Lieutenant to that Independent Company of Rangers, 
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whereof Jonathan Bourbank, Esq'., is Captain; You are therefore 
carefully and diligently to discharge the Duty of Lieutenant, by Exer- 
cising and well disciplining both the Inferior Officers and Soldiers of 
that Company; And I do hereby command them to obey You as their 
Lieutenant ; And You are to observe and follow such Orders and 
Directions from Time to Time as You shall receive from His Majesty, 
Myself, or any other Your Superior Officer, according to the Rules 
and Discipline of War. Given at Lake George, this 26" Day of 
June, 1758. JAMES ABERCROMBY. 
By His Excellency’s Command, Will. Price. 


——__—— e+ 


FAMILY RECORD OF HON. BENJAMIN GREENLEAF, OF 
NEWBURYPORT. 


[From a Bible in the possession of DanreL C. CoLEsworTHY.] 


Tae following family will be found in the Greenleaf Genealogy, pp. 
32 and 106, in the Chauncey Memorial, p. 58; but this record fur- 
nishes some dates that are not given in either of those works. 

The word “‘ dead ”’ against two of the entries, and the two foot 
notes, are in a different handwriting. + 

Benjamin Greenleaf was born March 19, 1732. 
Elizabeth Chauncy ‘“ “ Nov’ 12, 1731. 
They married Sep’ 22, 1757. 
Elizabeth Greenleaf was born *July 18, 1758. 
John Greenleaf ' " + July 8, 1760. 
Sarah Greenleaf “¢ 66 June 21, 1763. 


* 


Mary Greenleaf ‘ ; = 
Sianneh Gasccleast twins, ‘ Noy. 1, 1765. 


Jane Greenleaf died July 23%, 1768. 

Eliz* Greenleaf, died in y* 38th year of her age, July 12, 1769. 
Hon. John Greenleaf, Esq’. died (aged 67) Aug. 21, 1760. 

I married Mrs. Derby, Jan’ 22*, 1784. 


a> +0 a 


Tae Earuitst Newsparer.—The first news sheet was printed at Nu- 
remburg, in 1534. A copy was sold in London, during the last year, 
which belonged to the Libri Collection. Its title is ‘‘ New Tidings 
from Spain and Italy ; ”’ a duplicate of it is in the British Museum. 

The first newspaper issued in America, was called the ‘“‘ Boston News 
Letter.”’ It was published by John Campbell, in Boston, April 24, 1704. 


Tue Oxpest House in tae Country.—Is there any proof above mere 
conjecture that the Cradock House, so called, in Medford, Mass., is 
the oldest in the country—or, indeed, that it was built by Gov. Cradock? 
If so, what and where is it? Great antiquity is claimed for a house 
in Guilford, Ct. Which.is the older? WwW. W. 





* Died, Feb. 13, 1829. + Married, 13 Jan. 1780; died, 16 Jan. 1829. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE LOCAL HISTORY OF MASSA- 
CHUSETTS.* 


[Compiled by Jerem1auH CoLBuRN.] 
[Continued from page 44.} 


Boston. See ‘‘Josselyn’s Two Voyages to New England”’ in 1638 
and 1663. London, 1675. Reprinted. William Veazie. 
Boston, 1865. 

[East.] ‘‘ NoddlesIsland.”? See preceding work. 

‘Something in Answer to a Letter of John Leverett, Gov- 
ernor of Boston.’’ 1677. 

‘‘An Answer to Several New Laws and Orders made by 
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THE PEIRCE FAMILY. 


[Communicated by Gen. Exsenezer W. Perrce, of Freetown, Member of the Old 
Colony, Historical, Pilgrim, New England Historic-Genealogical, and Wisconsin State 
Historical Societies. ] 

Continued from p. 65. 


Exsenezer Petrce (No. 22) and wife Mary Hoskins had : 

(44) John, born in 1732, married Ist, Sarah Rounsevill, of Free- 
town, July 17, 1755, and she died Oct. 25, 1774, and he then married 
Lucy Ashley, of Middleborough, Aug. 31, 1775. She died, and he 
then married Elizabeth Reed. He died in 1823. 

(45) Abial, born Sept..10, 1733, married Hannah Canedy, of 
Middleborough, in 1758. She died, and he then married Mrs. Theo- 
dora Robinson, of Raynham. He died Dec. 26, 1814. (Town Records 
of Middleborough.) 

(46) Judith, born Feb. 24, 1736, married Meletiah Hathaway, of 
Freetown. She died Nov. 6, 1824; he died Jan. 8, 1808. 

(47) Job, born Nov. 29, 1737, married Elizabeth Rounsevill, of Free- 
town, May 18, 1761. She died June 9, 1790, and he married Mrs. 
Elizabeth (Nelson) Strobridge, of Middleborough, October, 1799. She 
died March 22, 1846. He died July 22, 1819. (Middleborough 
Town Records and grave-stones. ) 

(48) Anna, married Abial Cole, of Middleborough, Aug. 23, 1757. 
He diedin or about 1781, and she then married Thomas Rounsevill, 


of Freetown, Feb. 1, 1795. He died Jan. 31, 1826, aged 80 years. 
She died in September, 1806. 

(49) Henry, born in 1743, married Salome Hinds, of Middlebo- 
rough, March, 1768. She died June 17, 1784, and he then married 
Deborah Chase, of Middleborough, March 17, 1785. She died Dec. 
23, 1849. He died Jan. 22,1791. (Town Records of Middleborough 
and grave-stones. ) 


(50) Mary, married Benjamin Spooner, of Middleborough, Oct. 19, 
64. 


17 

(51) Seth, born 1747, married Huldah Sampson, of Middleborough, 
Nov 9, 1769. She died March 15, 1793, and he married Rebecca, a 
daughter of Col. Timothy Paige, of Hardwick, Dec. 22, 1793. She 
died Aug. 2, 1795, and he then married Abigail Hinkley, of Brook- 
field, in 1796. She died Dec. 30, 1797, aged 37 years, and for a 4th 
wife he married Mary McFarlin, of Worcester, who survived him. 
He died Feb. 25, 1809, aged 62 years. (Town Records of Middlebo- 
rough and grave-stones in Hardwick.) 

(52) Hopestill, born July 8, 1748, married Stephen Hathaway, of 
Taunton, Feb. 11, 1767. He died April 29, 1819. She died Jan. 10, 
ton.) (Town Records of Middleborough and grave-stones in Taun- 
ton. 

(53) Ebenezer, never married, but lost his life while a young man, 
aid a soldier of the patriot army in the war of the revolution. Tra- 
dition saith that his brother Job (No. 47), then a captain in that army, 
caused the grave of the young soldier to be marked by a substantial 
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stone, and the writer of this article has long wished for, and still 
hopes to find time. to go to Rhode Island in search of that hallowed 
spot. He was betrothed to Sarah, daughter of Robert Hoar, of Mid- 
dleborough, born in 1757, granddaughter of Samuel Hoar and wife 
Rebecca Peirce (No. 17). Sarah never married, and died before 
reaching her 20th year. She was the only sister of Major Peter 
Hoar, an officer of the patriot army in the war of the revolution. 

[Nore. My father was a son of Capt. Job Peirce (No. 47), and 
born May 26, 1775, or 37 days after the battle of Lexington, and 21 
before the battle of Bunker Lill, and named John for his father’s oldest 
brother. He continued to be called John until the death of his uncle 
(No. 53), when his name was changed to Ebenezer. My father com- 
municated to me this fact. Attest, Esenezer W. Perrce. | 

Ebenezer Peirce, the parent (No. 22), was the oldest son of Isaac 
Peirce, Jr., and born in Duxbury, in or about 1704. His recollections 
of the removal of the family from what was then Duxbury (afterwards 
Pembroke and now Hanson), in or about 1710, have already been 
noticed as handed down traditionally by him to his grandson, who 
died Sept. 11, 1861, in the 92d year of his age, and by the latter to 
the writer of this article. 

‘‘ Beach woods,”’ in Middleborough, as the locality continues even 
now to be called, was in 1710 (or more than a century and a half 
ago) what its name would seem to imply, a dark gloomy forest, and 
in which tradition informs us that they were considered as being nearly 

“ Out of humanity’s reach,” 
and were obliged to keep watch of their cattle to prevent them from 
suffering the attacks of wild beasts, for 


“ Bears came snuffing round the doors when’er a babe was born, 
And the snakes were bigger round than the butt of an old ram’s horn.” 


Isaac Peirce, Sen., now 50 years of age, with his stalwart sons, 
Isaac and Thomas, and buxom grown-up married daughters, with 
puritanical names of Mary, Lydia, Mercy, Sarah and Rebecca, their 
wives, husbands, and increasing families of little ones, had come to 
‘* possess the land ”’ assigned to the Patriarch as an inhéritance for 
his services in the colonial war, just an hundred years before the revo- 
lution, and who when about to be gathered with his fathers, and dis- 
posing by will of his increased estate, said, like Jacob, ‘‘ Moreover 
I have given to thee one portion which I took with my sword and 
with my bow,” and that still is in the possession of his lineal descend- 
ants who are thereby reminded of the dangers, toil and suffering en- 
dured by their ancestor, 

“Tn the days when he went soldiering long time ago.” 

Isaac Peirce, Sen. (No. 6), disposed of his estate by will, bearing 
date of January 22, 1722, or about twelve years after the removal of 
the family to Middleborough, and ten years before his death; and 
Isaac Peirce, Jun. (No. 11), has become a man of wealth, with a 
family of four sons and two daughters, whom he feels determined shall 
be trained to the tenets of the Quaker faith and practice, whether they 
will or no. First day and fifth day witness, during the years of the 
children’s minority, their constant, regular and orderly attendance 
with their father at the Quaker meeting in Freetown, the house of 
worship then occupying a site near the present location of Thorp’s 
bleachery ; and although removed seventy years ago to the north part 
of the town, the spot to this day is known as ‘‘ Quaker Hill.” 


¢ 
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Isaac, being well to do, provided each of his sons with a “riding 
horse,”” and on Sunday and Tharsday mornings, the father, mounted 
on a brisk nag, carrying Abigail, the mother, on a pillion behind him, 
accompanied by his four sons, well mounted, two gallantly carrying a 
sister each behind him, ride five miles to the meeting. Isaac, the 
father, occupies a high seat in the meeting, and himself and wife being 
in good standing in the Quaker assembly at the children’s births, so 
according to the tenets of that sect the latter were all church mem- 
bers, being, as they termed it, ‘‘ born in the meeting,” and doubtless 
considered by the parents those fore-ordained from the foundations of 
the world as ‘‘ such as should be saved.”’ 

But Ebenezer, the first born son, the representative of his father’s 
might, and the beginning of his strength, the excellency of his dignity 
and power, has allowed his heart to be taken by one of the ‘‘ world’s 
people,” a young woman subject to grievous and everlasting punish- 
ment for the sin of not having been born in the meeting. Poor young 
woman for what Adam and Eve did, and what her father and mother 
omitted to do, she is equally guilty, and for both doing and not doing, 
although she had no power to restrain in the one case, or urge in the 
other, she merits and will receive certain and terrible punishment. 

The fruits of such a marriage would be conceived in iniquity and 
brought forth in sin. 

But before we censure or even smile at the folly such a ridiculous 
creed displays, let us look around among the professedly religious of 
our own time, and see how many are entertaining dogmas as perni- 
cious, and whims equally ridiculous. 

An intimation from the father that he will disinherit this his first 
born (who according to the English law was entitled to a ‘“ double 
portion’’), is disregarded by the son, who has evidently determined 
to ‘‘ raise his Ebenezer,’’ and as it is a wife for himself, and not for 
his father, that is sought, and he and not his father who is to marry 
her, and live with her, so he determines (and very justly too) that 
himself, and not his father, should be chiefly consulted. 

The day-is therefore set, and Rev. Benjamin Ruggles, a clergyman 
of the Congregational denomination, performs the ceremony of uniting 
in marriage Ebenezer Peirce, of Middleborough, with Miss Mary 
Hoskins, of Taunton, Dec. 13, 1728, being the date of their nuptials. 

And now from the Quaker meeting comes the offer of allowing the 
groom to perform the farce so often repeated since, viz., of going be- 
fore the assembly and confessing that he was sorry for what he had 
done. This would reinstate him in the Quaker meeting, and turn 
away his father’s wrath so that he would rescind the threat to disin- 
herit ; yea more, this lie would better qualify him for the companion- 
ship of saints on earth and help to fithim for heaven. His manly 
refusal and persistent denial that he was sorry, but on the contrary 
glad, and hoped ever to remain so, although turned out of the Quaker 
meeting as he subsequently was, and though he should fail to receive 
his just share in the preperty of his father as he did, has ever made 
me proud to bear up his homely. old-fashioned Christian name. 

The wisdom of his choice could have no better proofs than the 
family she raised up, and the character of the children she bore him, 
it being a conceded point that mothers impart to their offspring 
more character than fathers. Of a family of six sons, three fought the 
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battles of their country in the French and Indian wars, one holding a 
military commission from the King. In the war for Independence five 
of the six were engaged, and four of the five were honored with com- 
missions of captains under authority of the Continental Congress, and 
one as we have seen sacrificed his life for the attainment of those lib- 
erties we are now permitted to enjoy, and neither would accept a 
pension from the Government they had imperilled ther lives to es- 
tablish. 

Ensign Isaac Petrce (No. 23) and wife Deliverance Holloway had: 

(54) George, born in 1735, married Sarah Peirce, of Middleborough 
(No. 87), Sept. 14, 1757. He died July 17,1774. She died April 20, 
1778. 

(55) Enos, born in 1739, married Ruth Durfee. He died July 29, 
1780. 

(56) David, married Abigail Hathaway, of Freetown, March, 1766. 
He was killed by the fall of a tree. 

(57) Silas, born 1744, married Anna Hathaway, of Taunton, Oct. 
31, 1771. He died May 1, 1816 

(58) Lucy, born , married Capt. Samuel French, of Berkley, 
Nov. 30,1775. She died . He died 

Isaac, the parent, was commissioned Ensign of the fourth foot com- 
pany of standing infantry in Middleborough, in 1762, Joseph Leonard 
being Captain and Thomas Nelson Lieutenant, and in a regiment of 
which George Watson, of Plytnouth, was Colonel, James Warren, of 
Plymouth, Lt. Colonel, and Briggs Alden, of Duxbury, Major. 


Eutsna Peirce (No. 24) and wife Margaret Paine had : 
{50} Elisha. 


(60) Abraham, married Ist, Priscilla Reed, of Middleborough, 
August 6, 1761. She died Oct. 25, 1780, and he married Mary Rus- 
sell, of Middleborough, June 5, 1783. He died 

(61) Margaret, married Ist, Luke Perkins, of Middleborough, Dec. 
6, 1768 ; 2d, Joseph Boothe, of Middleborough. 

(62) Rebecca, married Thomas Simmons, “of Middleborough, July 
26, 1764. 

(63) Sylvia. 

Elisha, the parent. made a will in 1776, that was proved in probate 
court in 1779. Margaret, the mother, was a daughter of John Pain, 
of Freetown, and wife Rebecca Davis, granddaughter of Ralph Pain, 
of Freetown. 

By deed, bearing date of May 28, 1733, Isaac Peirce (No. 11), 
Thomas (12), and their sisters Lydia (14), Mercy (15), and Rebecca 
(17), conveyed to Elisha Peirce (No. 24) their respective shares in 
that land granted to their father (Isaac, No. 6, deceased) by the 
General Court for his service in the Narraganset war. 


John Howland and wife Anica Prtrce (No. 25) had: 

(64) Judith, born May 10, 1738, died young. 

(65) Elizabeth, married Job Simmons. (66) John. 

(67) Abigail, married Lot Hathaway, of New Bedford, May 10, 
1770. 

68) Mercy, married John Edminster, of Freetown, March 17, 1768. 

69) Rufus, married Bathsheba Canedy. (70) Lavina, married 
Noah Ashley, of Middleborough. (71) Judith, born Feb. 25, 1755, 
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married Earl Sears, of Middleborough, April 27, 1793, and she died 
July 20, 1846. 

(72) Ezeck, married Phebe Sears, of Middleborough. 

John, the parent, was a son of Joshua Howland, of Freetown, and 
wife Elizabeth Holloway, born in 1710, and died in 1790; grand- 
son of Samuel Howland, of Freetown, and great-grandson of Henry 
Howland, of Duxbury, one of the 26 original purcuasers of Freetown. 
Judith, the daughter (No. 71), was mother of that worthy man, Mr. 
Earl Sears, late of Lakeville, deceased. 

Lieut. Thomas Nelson and wife Juprra Petrce (No. 26) had: 

73) John, born Oct. 25, 1737, married Hope Rounsvill, of Free- 
town, Nov. 5,1760. He died Sept. 11, 1803. She died Dec. 28, 1820, 
aged 85 years. This was the Col. John Nelson, of the war of the 
American Revolution. 

(74) Thomas, born Feb. 22, 1739, married Anna Smith, of Taunton. 
He died in 1819. She died October 14, 1828. 

(75) * Abigail, born July 1, 1742, married Andrew Cole, of Middle- 
borough. 

(76) Judith, born March 5, 1748, married Roger Haskell, of Mid- 
dleborough, Feb. 25, 1765. 

Lieut. Thomas Nelson, the parent, was a son of Thomas Nelson and 
wife Hope Higgins, and born in Middleborough, April 12, 1710, and 
died March 7, 1768. In his day and generation he was highly hon- 
ored, being frequently called to preside at the annual town meeting, 
and for several years was chosen one the Selectmen, or “fathers of 
the town,’”’ as they were then called, and elected to represent the 
town of Middleborough fourteen years in the General Court at Boston. 
He received the commission of Lieutenant under King George the 
2d, and was re-commissioned by King George the 3d, in 1762, Lieuten- 
ant of the 4th Company of Standing Infantry in Middleborough, Joseph 
Leonard being Captain, and Isaac Peirce (No. 23) Ensign. This 
Company belonged to the 1st Plymouth County regiment, then com- 
manded by Colonel George Watson. 

Lieut. Thomas Nelson resided in that part of Middleborough now 
Lakeville, and a large portion of his landed estate is still possessed 
by his lineal descendants. 

Erxanan Perce (No. 27) and wife Hannah Eddy had : 

(77) Eunice, born Oct. 25, 1743, married Deacon Amos Nelson, of 
Middleborough, May 25, 1769. She died May 27, 1783. 

(78) James, married Abigail Smith, of Middleborough, Jan. 20, 
1774. He disposed of his farm in M. and removed to New York. 

(79) Patience, born May 31, 1754, margjed Seth Spooner, of Dart- 
mouth, Sept. 16, 1773. She died Dec. 10, 1815. 

80) Job, married Betty Paine, of Freetown, in 1785. 

81) Roba, married Abner Pitts, of Taunton, March 14, 1780: 

82) Phebe, born in 1759, married Benjamin Winslow, of Berkley, 
February 22, 1799. She died May 19, 1838. He died ——. 

(83) Judith, born in 1761, married George Williams, of Taunton, 
Oct. 6, 1796. She died March 11, 1832. He died ——. 

(84) Elizabeth, born in 1764, never married. Died Oct. 24, 1843. 

The house of Elkanah, the parent, is still standing, and is an inter- 
esting relic of the past. It stands upon a farm that he inherited from 
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his grandfather, and is now owned by his great-grandson, or the 
sixth generation that have possessed the land. 


Taomas Petrce (No. 28) and wife Rebecca Jones had : 

(85) Arodie, born Dec. 29, 1750, married Jemime Caswell, of 
Rochester. 

(86) Eliphalet, born March 4, 1758, married Tabitha Bryant, Feb. 
4, 1783. She died Oct. 26, 1837. 


Nore. 


Of Capt. William Peirce, to whom a brief allusion has already been 
made in this article, we deem it proper to add that he was master of 
the ‘‘ Paragon ”’ in 1622, and attempted a voyage in her to America, 
but was obliged to put back. That he came in the ship “‘ Ann,” in 
1623; in the ‘‘ Charity,’”’ in 1624, and in one of these ships in 1625; 
in the ‘‘ May Flower, in 1629, and in the ‘‘ Lyon,”’ in 1630, 1631 and 
1632. He also made voyages to Virginia and the West Indies, and 
by an early historian was called a ‘‘ godly man and most expert 
mariner.”’ 

Concerning Abraham Peirce, the immigrant ancestor of the Ply- 
mouth Colony branch of the Peirce family, we will now state that 
proof exists that he was at Plymouth in 1623, when he must have 
already reached his majority, as his name appears among the tax- 
payers of that date. This is four years earlier than we before stated. 

An attempt to establish a newspaper was made in Boston in 1690 ; 
a first issue appeared September 25, 1690, printed by Richard 

ierce. 

Among the patriot soldiers who fell on the ever memorable 19th of 
April, 1775, was Benjamin Pierce, of Salem. 


A a 


Fry Lear Memorannpa—Hype anp Grover.—In an old volume of 
Milton’s ‘‘ Paradise Lost,’’ published 1727, I find the following auto- 
graphs and dates. On the first fly leaf: 

Thomas Hyde, Oct’. the 20", 1738. 
At the beginning of the Eleventh Book : 
Richard Glover his Book 
(Obscure) ** Y° 15" 1741. 
On a fly leaf at back of the book the following mem. : 
October 11" 1743 
This book was giving t®me by my farther att Cape Coast Castle on 
the Coast of Affrica which i shall keep as long as i liue 
, John Glover 
Ann Glover 
Elizerbeth Glover 
Also the autograph of Henry W. Kinsman, 1841, on the first page. 


One thousand pounds sterling has recently been offered in London 
for a complete set of the Times newspaper, for a public library at 
Melbourne in Australia, but without success. 
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DORCHESTER (MASS.) TOWN RECORDS. 
[Transcribed by WitL1AM Biake Trask, with Notes.] 


Ir is purposed to give in the following pages a verbatim copy of 
the early Dorchester Town Records, introductory to which we take 
pleasure in repripting a pamphlet, of four pages, written by the Rev. 
Thaddeus Mason Harris, D.D., in 1834, after he had made a transcript 
of the original volume. This pamphlet—but a few copies of which 
are believed to be extant—is entitled, 


Some Account or tHe Otp Boox or Recorps, oF THE Town oF Dor- 
CHESTER. 


Next to the early records of Salem, this is the oldest book of Records 
in Massachusetts Proper.* There are some entries, indeed, of con- 
temporaneous date in a book at Charlestown, but they appear to have 
been inserted some time after the occurrences had taken place. Not 
merely, however, for its antiquity, but for facts and illustrations of 
local history, and passing events, is the Dorchester volume exceed- 
ingly interesting. It has often been consulted and referred to, partic- 
ularly relative to the laying out of town and county roads; to mill 
privileges; to original grants, assignments, and appropriations of 
lands, and to the boundaries of towns which have been set off from it, 
or which, from the first, bordered upon it. 

Dorcnester, when laid out, was very extensive, being thirty-five 
miles in length, and, in some places, six or eight in width, and com- 
prehended the whole of the territory now contained in Mitton, Sroven- 
TON, SHaRoN, Canton, and Foxsoroven. To these towns, therefore, 
the records must be of such concernment, that they should feel spe- 
cially interested in their preservation. 

The apprehension of having a book so venerable and precious ex- 
posed to the danger of being lost, or destroyed by fire, together with 
a desire to render the information which it contains more accessible 
and. useful, led to a vote of the town, that an amanuensis should be 
employed to transcribe it into a fair and legible hand. 

In seeing that this vote was carried into effect, the Selectmen could 
not readily find a person acquainted with ancient chirography, who 
would engage in the arduous task. Exceedingly desirous that there 
should be a copy, the subscriber undertook to make it himself, and has 
accomplished it with much rains, care and labor. In doing this, he 
has been particular to mark with red ink, in the margin, the pages of 
the old Record, so that the volume of Index, made for that book by 
Mr. James Bake, in 1745, will serve equally well for this. With all 
his antiquarian perspicacity, however, the copier was often exceedingly 
puzzled in deciphering the old chirography, rendered almost illegible 
by the faded state of the ink originally used, and by the decayed con- 





* In History of Dorchester, page 29, it is stated, that this Record Book, “in point of time, 
takes precedence of any town records in Massachusetts,” which we believe to be the fact. The 
original book of Grants of Salem, commences “the first of the 8th month, 1634.”—See 
Hist. Coll. of the Essex Institute, iv. 89. 
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dition of many of the leaves, some of which were also much defaced 
by use. But his perseverance was encouraged by the consideration 
that he was rescuing almost from oblivion some exceedingly valuable 
particulars of the first settlement of this ancient town. 

The intimate knowledge acquired of these Records, by the very act 
of copying them, will authorize a few remarks on their value, and the 
use that may be made of them. 

It is greatly to be regretted, indeed, that two leaves at the begin- 
ning of the book are lost, as they contained some notice of the affairs 
of the town from the settlement, in June, 1630, to January 16, 1632; 
and more, that another book, referred to several times in this, as ‘‘ the 
first book,’’ and mentioned in the manuscript annals of Mr. Braxe, 
was burnt in 1657, in the house of Mr. Tuomas Mutter; for in that 
were entered the names of the settlers, the location allotted to each 
family, and the number of acres and the bounds; as, also, a record of 
the births and deaths. 

The town records were again exposed to destruction, when the 
house of Mr. Noan Crap was burnt, May 15, 1784, but were for- 
tunately rescued ; though a trunk containing old papers, and files of 
committees’ reports, &c., was consumed. The venerable volume pre- 
served, now for more than two centuries, contains a record of the 
doings of the freemen at general meetings, for the choice of town 
officers and the transaction of business; at Selectmen’s meetings, for 
carrying into effect the municipal regulations ; an account of taxes, 
receipts, and expenditures ; statements of roads, of grants, and privi- 
leges ; and includes the period between January 16, 1632, and March 
1, 1720, comprised in 636 closely written folio pages. 

Left to themselves and their own resources, the first settlers of Dor- 
chester seemed to have been fully aware that they were commencing 
a new state of social and civil polity, in most respects different from 
that of the mother country ; and that they were not only taking mea- 
sures for the ordeting of affairs adapted to their present circumstances, 
but ‘‘ laying the foundation of many generations.’’ The course which 
they pursued was marked by precaution, and all the measures which 
they adopted were distinguished by strong sense, and practical wis- 
dom; simple, judicious, and well adapted to the exigencies of the 
passing day, and prospective of times to come. 

Their first and chief concern was the furtherance of Christian truth, 
and Gospel order and institutions, the building a place for public wor- 
ship, and providing means for the support of the ministry; next, the 
settlers evinced a deep solicitude for the rising generation, ‘“‘ forasmuch, 
(as they express it) as the good education of children and youth is of 
singular benefit to any commonwealth.’? They were careful, there- 
fore, that they should be well instructed in the elements of useful 
knowledge, and in the principles of religion, that they might become 
intelligent and useful, virtuous and happy. And that the children 
both of the poor as well as of the rich, might share equal privileges 
and advantages, the school was not only made free to all, but all were 
required to attend. This was an entirely new plan for education ; in 
liberality, having no prototype in European countries; and, in conse- 
quence of its adoption through the New England States, the means of 
instruction have been diffused through the community, ‘and know- 
ledge and wisdom have been the stability of our times.’”? The school 
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was supported partly by a tax duly apportioned upon the inhabitants, 
and partly by the appropriation or rent of the land set off at the laying 
out of the town for this special purpose, and by grants and bequests 
of individuals afterwards made. The Selectmen were directed to pro- 
vide able, pious, and faithful teachers; to see that the parents sent 
their children to school, not detaining any for inconsiderable reasons ; 
and ‘‘to have a vigilant eye over the children, that they attend school 
regularly and punctually, mind their learning, and behave obediently 
in school, and mannerly out of it.’’ And it is observable from the 
register of our school, kept from the beginning, that for more than a 
century and a half, the masters employed were such as had received a 
college education. 

It is interesting, through these town records, to trace-the succes- 
sion of public officers, and discover who were the leading men of the 
day ; as, also, the business transacted ; what the state of society re- 
quired for its advancement; and to learn the occurrences that took 
place, during the eighty-seven years of which this book is the register. 

From these documents of the early settlers, we may also gain 
sketches of the state of manners, the modes of living, the occupations 
in which men were engaged, the changes in families, reverses in con-. 
dition, value of property, and other particulars, incidentally noticed, 
but of considerable use in ascertaining ‘‘ the form and pressure of the 
times,’”’ and the gradual and progressive improvement of the social 
state. And many facts are noted, not merely of a local, but of a pub- 
lic nature, and belong to the history of our country. 

Finally, in the seasonable provisions for the support of order; the 
meetings of the freemen for consultation about what was expedient to 
be adopted and done for the welfare of the rising community ; and the 
election of the most intelligent, trust-worthy and influential men to 
take the oversight and management of its munjcipal concerns, we per- 
ceive not only a wise forecast, but find the elements and principles of 
that ‘liberty with order,’’ from which have emanated the well-defined 
rights and privileges, which their successors asserted with determina- 
tion, maintained with firmness, and have established and guaranteed 
as the chief constituents of our national independence and prosperity. 

That this ancient town may continue an honorable record through 
succeeding generations, is the fervent wish of him who has exercised 
for forty-one years the ministry in it, and has been affectionately and 
zealously interested in the advancement of its welfare, temporal and 
spiritual. Tsappevs Mason Harris. 

August 5, 1834. 


Records. 

Also, Edward Ray[mond,]* [John] Grenway, and John Goyre, shall 
[have] each of them a p’portionable quantity of Marisht adjoyning 
to their necke of L[and. } 

Jan: 21: All other, the Planters in Dorchester, not before named, 





* The record, as it is now left to us, commences thus abruptly, on the fifth page. 
‘ hotow Edward Raymond was, and what became of him, our antiquaries seem to be unin- 
‘ormed. 

+ The word marsh was anciently written, maris, maress, marish. Chaucer has it, 
mareis ; Spencer and Milton and other writers, marish. Dyer, in his poem, “ The 
Fleece,” which appeared in 1757, alludes to “ Rumney marish and Rye’s silent port.” 
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shall have their p’portion of Marish ground by the river of Naponsett, 
according to the quon[tity] of their home lotts.* 

Also, it is generally agreed, that whosoever doth not mowe his 
owne lott shall not sell it to any for above. Twopence an acre; 
signed, 

John: Mavericke. John: Warham. Will: Gaylard. Will: Rocke- 
well.+ 

16 Jan: 1632. It is ordered, that Edmond Hart, Roger Clap, George 
Phillips, John Hulls, Bray. Wilkeins, William Hulbeard, Stephen 
ffrench, John Benham, and John Hayden, are to have their great lotts 
of 16 acres a peece, next the great lotts that are all redy layde out 
towardes Naponsett, signed, 

John Mavericke. John Warham. William Gaylard. Will. Rockewell. 

Anno. April 3, 1633. It is agreed that a doble rayle with morteses 
in the posts, of 10 foote distance one from the other, shall be set up 
in the marish, from the corner of Richard Phelps, his pale Eastward 
to the Creeke, by the owners of the Cowes vnder named, p’portional- 
ly. 20 foote to every cowe. 

Cowes. _—foote. Cowes foote, 
m*. Ludlowe, 2 40 Mathew Graunt, 40 
m*. Johnson, 1 20 Will. Rockewell, 40 
Henry Woolcott, 60 John Hoskeins, 60 
m*. Rosseter, 80 Nicho. Denslowe, 
m’. Terry, 40 Giles Gibbes, 
m'. Smith, 40 William Phellps, 
m". Gallope, 20 Symon Hoite, 
Thom. ffoard, 40 m’. Stoughton, 
m*. Warham, 60 Eltwid Pumery, 
m*. Mavericke, 40 William Gaylard, 20 
m’. Hull, 60 George Dyer, 40 


And this to be done by the 7" of May next ensuing, upon the 
payne of forfiture of 5 shillings for every Cowe, in cause it be not 
done by the tyme appoynted. 

And for the tyme to come, every other owner that shall have milch 
Cowes they shall pay 12 pence a peice for every cowe, towarde the 
maynetayneing of these rayles, signed, 

John: Mavericke. John Warham. 


© bo bo 


20 
40 
40 
80 
40 


Co bo GO bo = bo DO > CO 
bo e bo bo be 


5 Aug: 1633. It is consented vnto, that John Witchfeild, and 
John Newton, shall have all that plott of Marish ground, that lyeth 





* “The rule first adopted for the division of lands in Dorchester, was probably recorded 
on the missing pages, and cannot now be accurately determined. The pecuniary condition 
of persons, the size of. families, and other circumstances, may be supposed to have had their 
influence in determining the difference in the quantity granted to individuals. A few of 
the larger grantees are known to have been stockholders in England, under the patent.” 
“There is no mention made of payment for lands, to the plantation, by any individual. 
They were doubtless regarded as the inheritance of such persons as intended to occupy 
them and remain permanent inhabitants.” Hist. Dorchester, pp. 30, 31. 

+ The land grants and early municipal regulations were signed and sanctioned by the two 
clergymen, Maverick ‘and Warham, and the deacons Gaylord and Rockwell; otherwise, they 
would not, probably, have been considered valid. 

{ For information in regard to these pioneers of the plantation, the reader is referred to 
the History of Dorchester, also to Stiles’s History of Windsor, Connecticut, where many 
of the early comers to Dorchester emigrated. There is a strange variation, often, in the 
Orthography of the proper names. 
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betweene. Nicholas. Denslowe and the brooke,* next to Rockesbury, 
equally to be devided betweene them. 

In the necke, Southward of the plantation, these lotts following 
are agreed to be set downe, m’. John. Cogan, m*. Hill, m’. Dunean, 
m’. Ludlowe, m’. Russell, m'. Pinney, m'. Richards, m™. Way, 4 
acres a peece, adjoyning on to the other. And M'. Williams 8 Acres 
in the same at the poynt next m’. Stoughton’s lott. 

In Naponset necke, captin Lovell, m'. Tilly, Elias Parkeman, John 
Rocket, Captin Lovell, and his fence, 6 acres, the rest 4 a peece; 
Item. m'". Egelstone to have a Tott on this side of the way, going to 
Rockesbury. 

In the end of the lotts, next the great marish, there are to set downe 
these following, nicho: Vpsall, Barnard Capen, Phillip Randall, James 
Parker, 4 acres a peece ; John Hoskeins, and the Widdow Purchase, 
betweene the 26 rackes,t John Hoskeins 3 acres, the Widdow Pur- 
chase 4, signed, 

John Mavericke. Will Gaylard. 

It is agreed betweene captin William Lovells, m’. John Tilly, that 
the landing place in their lotts, towardes Naponset, and the way to 
that and the wellf shall be common to them both, in whose of their 
lotts they fall, signed, 

John Mavericke. William Gaylard. Will. Rockewell. 

An agreement made by the whole consent and vote of the Planta- 
tion, made— 2 

Moone day,.8" of October. 1633. Imprimus, it is ordered, that 
for the generall good and well ordering of the affayres of the Plantation, 
their shall be every Mooneday, before the Court, by eight of the 
Clocke in the morning, and p'sently, upon the beating of the drum, a 
generall meeteing of the inhabitants of the Plantation, att the meeteing 
house, there to settle (and sett downe) such orders as may tend to 
the generall good, as a fore sayd; and every man to be bound hereby, 





* “Roxbury brook,” as is well known, forms a part of the boundary between Dorchester 
and Roxbury. The following is from the Court Records, Nov.7, 1632. ‘“ Capt. Traske, Mr. 
Conant, Willm Cheesebrough, and John Perkins are appoincted by the Court to sett 
downe the bounds betwixte Dorchester and Rocksbury. Ralfe Sprage is chosen vmpire.” 
Again, March 3, 1635-6. ‘‘ With the consent of the deputies of Dorchest? and Rocksbury, it 
[is] refer’d to Capt. Traske, Mr. Palmer, and Willm. Cheesb[rough], or any two of them, to 
sett out the bounds betwixte Rocks[bury and] Dorchests which they are appoyncted to doe 
befo[re] midsumer nexte.” 

+ “A rack of hay, (in which is put) a quantity of hay, collected, drawn, raked together.” 
Richardson. The “ 26 rackes ” were, probably, what we would now call so many stacks of 
hay or thatch gathered from “the great Marish,” and placed “in the end of the lotts,” 
adjoining, for the want of sufficient barn room to shelter it. 

t Probably this “well” belonged to Robert Pierce, who settled on “ Pine Neck,” by the 
water. “The late Rev. Dr. John Pierce says, ‘8 June, 1804, I went to a place called Pine 
Neck, to view the residence of my paternal ancestors. Found part of the cellar in which 
was the stump of a tree, and drank from the well dug for the use of Robert Pierce, my gr. 
gr. gr. grandfather. It is bounded on the east by the Atlantic, and on the south by the 
mouth of Neponset River.’ This well is about thirty rods from the Railroad station at Ne- 
ponset, near the river. It is supposed that he also built the house where Lewis Pierce, a 
descendant, now lives, on Adams street, and who preserves some of the bread that Robert 
brought from England.” Book of the Lockes, page 317. This “ remainder biscuit ” is kept 
in a glass case. It was exhibited by the Hon. Edward Everett, on the occasion of his 
delivering an oration in Dorchester, on the 4th of July, 1855, in commemoration of the 225th 
anniversary of the settlement of the town. ‘ 

§ By this agreement of the inhabitants, the town government was established. ‘ This 
act acquires some importance from the fact of its precedence, and that the example was fol- 
lowed, the next year, by the other settlements, and led to the law of the General Court, 
passed in 1636, regulating town governments, which has continued in full force to the 
present day.” Hist. Dorchester, p. 32. 
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without gayne saying or resistance. It is also agreed, that there 
shall be twelve men selected out of the Company that may, or the 
greatest p’t of them, meete as aforesayd, to determine as a foresayd, yet 
so as it is desired that the most of the Plantation will keepe the meete- 
ing constantly, and all that are there, although none of the Twelve, 
shall have a free voyce as any of the 12, and that the greate[r] vote 
both of the 12 and the other shall be of furce and efficasy as afore- 
sayd. 

And it is likewise ordered, that all things concluded, as a foresayd, 
shall stand in force and be obeyed vntill the next monethly meeteing 
and afterwardes if it be not contradicted and other wise ordered upon 
the sayd monethly meete[ing], by the greatest p’te of those that are 
p’sent as aforesayd. Moreover, because the Courtin W.* inter... 
in the vacansy of the sayd [ ] this said meeting to continue till 
the first Mooneday in the month. 

m‘. Johnson, m*. Eltwid Pummery, [Mr. Richards] John Pearce, 
George Hull, William Phelps, Thom ffoard.t+ 

It is ordered, that all the pale of the feilds, now inclosed, shall be 
still kept in severall, well and sufficiently fenced, and if that upon 
warning, every man doth not keep his grounds fenced, then such as 
are appoynted for that purpose to see the Pale sufficient, and find not 
sufficient, shall fence the same, and such as are delinquent shall pay 
3 shillings a goad,f and the same p’sently to be levied out of their 
goods by sale, or otherwise, according to the order in this booke, for- 
merly entered,§ and this to be done a fourteene nights or Three weekes 
at most. 

The names to see to the fences aforesayde are these, for the South 
feild next M*. Waram, M". Smith & Goodman Grenway; for the 
West feild, Goodman Thorneton, Phillips; for the east feild, Goodman 
Hoskeins, Symon Hoyte; for the north feild, Goodman Hosseford & 
David Wilton. 

Whereas, their hath beene divers Chardges and expences in former 
tymes layd out by the first plantes, for securing the necke|| of land 
and keepeing the Cowes & Goates in some campes: 

It is ordered, that every man for future tyme, that put any Cattle 
in the necke, be of what condition so ever, shall p’sently pay Two 
shillings an head towardes the sayde chardges, as also every Cowe 
into the heard, p’vided this doth not extend to any that hath formerly 
payde, neither to any that shall pay after the first tyme, signed, 

John Mavericke, John Warham, Will. Gaylard. 


[To be continued.] 





* The initial letter may have been intended for Watertown. The last court that was 
held there, as recorded on the Court Records, previous to this date, was March 8, 1630-31. 
There is a space in the Town Records here, unsupplied, and a word or two gone, so that the 
sense of the latter portion of the paragraph is obscure. 

+ The above seven names are all that were recorded of this first board of selectmen. The 
name of Mr. Richards is gone. We give it on the authority of Dr. Harris. 

{ Gad or goad, “ an old Lincolnshire measure of ten feet.” See Register, vi. 261. 

= former order alluded to, must have been entered in the missing portion of the 
record. 

|| Now South Boston. That portion of it designated as “ Washington Village,” was 
formerly the “ Little Neck.” This village and land adjoining, in measurement about one 
hundred and fifty acres, was annexed to Boston in May, 1855.—See Register, ix. 298 





The Whittemore Family. 


THE WHITTEMORE FAMILY OF HITCHIN, IN THE COUNTY 
OF HERTFORD, ENGLAND. 


[Communicated by EnenEzeER STOWELL WuItTemMoRE, LL.B., of Sandwich, Mass.] 


I propose to give the Genealogy of the Whittemore Family of 
Hitchin, Hertfordshire, England, or at least so much of it as will 
show that most, if not all, of those bearing the name in New Eng- 
land, and in other parts of the United States, descended from the 
Whittemore Family of Hitchin. 

It will be seen by the following Genealogy that the name there, at 
different periods, was spelled variously, but by tracing it we are ena- 
bled to prove it the same family that bears the name of Whitiemore in 
America. 

The following is a verbatim copy, and the orthography of names, 
from the Parish Register of Hitchin Vicarage, which was copied and 
sent me by L. Henley, the Incumbent of said Parish. 


1562—October. The 24 daye was Anne Whitamore buryed. 

1567—Maye. The same daie was baptized Alice the daughter of 
Thomas Whitamore. 

1570—June. The 7 daie was buried Mother Whitamore. 

1573—June. The 18 daie buried Tho. Whitamore, sone of Tho. 
Whitamore. 

1576—November. The 25 daie was baptized Abraham, the sone of 
Thomas Whitamore. . 

1577—Marche. The 9 daie was baptized Aester (?) daughter of 
Tho. Whitamore. 

1580—September. The 4 daie was baptized Hannah, the daughter of 
Thomas Whitamore. 

1584—June. The 14 daie was baptized Nathanaell, the sone of Tho. 
Whitamore. 

1590—May. The 11 daie was buried Will™. Preston, servant to Tho. 
Whitamore. 

1591—September. The 29 daie were maried John Hodgekyns and 
Mary Whitamore. 

1594—November. The 8 daye was baptized Elizabeth, the daughter 
of Thomas Whitamore. 

1595—Februarye. The 27 daye was baptized Nicholas, the sone of 
Roger Whitamore. 

1597—June. The 13 daye was buryed Nathanaell, sone of Tho. 
Whitamore. 

1598—November. The 12 daye was baptized Samuell, the sone of 
Tho. Whitamore.—December. The 26 day was buried Samuell, 
sone of Thomas Whitamore.—January. The28 daye was baptized 
Nathanaell, son of Roger Whitamore. 

1600—August. The 3 daie was baptized Samuell, sonne of Thomas 
Whitamore. 

1601—October. The 13 daie were married Andrew Suerties (?) and 
Hannah Whitamore. 

Vor. XXI. 15 
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1694—December. The 8 daie was baptized Mary, the daughter of 

Thomas Whitamore.—December. The 8 daie (the same daie) was 

buried Mary the wife of the said Thomas Whitamore. 
1607—December. The 3 daie was baptized Thomas, the sonne of 

Abraham Whitamore. 
1608—June. The 5 daie was baptized Nathanaell, the sonne of 

Thomas Whitamore. 
1609—September. The 7 daie was baptized John, the sonne of Abra- 

ham Whitamore. 
1609-10—Februarye. The 4 daie was baptized Anne, the daughter of 

Thomas Whitamore.* 
1610-11—Februarye. The first daie was buried John, the sonne of 

Abraham Whitamore. 
1611—Aprill. The 30 daie was buried Thomas, the sonne of Abraham 

Whitamore. 
1616—Aprill. The 14 day was baptized Sarah the daughter of 

Thomas Whitamore. 

[This last named Thomas was our first American ancestor. He 
came from England in the year 1641-2, and settled in that part of 
Charlestown which is now embraced within the limits of the town of 
Malden, Mass.—. s. w.] 
1617—Aprill. The 28 day were married Rychard Sheffield and Eliza- 

beth Whitamore.—June. The 13 day was buried Abraham Whi- 

temore, the husband of Grace Whi/emore.—November. The 26 

day was buried Thomas Whi/emore,* Sen’ widower (who was the 

father of our first American ancestor, and ‘‘ who by his will dated 

the 5th of May, 1613, gave £20 to Trustees for the best sort of the 

poor people in Hitchin.’”” From Record of Hitchin charities). 
1618—Julie. The 8 day was married John Huddleston, and Grace 

Whi/amore, widowe. 

[Norz.—‘‘I do not see evidence whether this John Huddleston is 
the same with the Vicar of Hitchin at the time, whose name is signed 
at the foot of the page, and remained Vicar till 1620, dying Februarye, 
1620-1. And his wife died August, 1615.”’ L. Henstey.] 
1618-9—Februarie. The 25 day was baptized Grace, the daughter 

of John Huddleston, clerk. 
1621—Februarie. The 28 day The same day was baptized Peter, the 

sonne of Nicholas Whitamore. 
1622—Aprill. The first day was buried Grace, the daughter of Mr. 

Huddleston. 
1623—Aprill. The 14 day were married Thomas Whittamore and 

Sarah Deardes. : 

[This was the second marriage of our first American ancestor.— 

E. 8. W.] 
1624—Maye. The 5 day was baptized Thomas, the sonne of Nicholas 

Whitéamor.—Maye. The 12 day was baptized Mary, the daugh- 

ter of Thomas Whit/amor. 
1626—Maye. The 10 day was buried the daughter of Nicholas 

Whit/amor.—October. The 6 day was baptized Thomas, be. the 

sonne of Thom. Whittamor. 





* Thi: Thomis Whitamore is styled on the Parish Register, as Senior. He was Church 
Warden in 1612. 
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1627—October. The 25 day was baptized Hannah, the daughter of 
Nicholas Whittamor. 

1628—November. The 17 day buried Sarah, the wife of Thom. Whit- 
tamor, the Younger. 

1629-30—Januarie. The 13 day baptized Francis, sonne of Nicholas 
Whittamor.—Februarie. The 12 day baptized John, sonne of 
Samuel Whittamor. 

1630—June. The 12 day buried Peter, sonne of Nicholas Whittamor. 
—June. The 16 day buried Hannah, daughter of Nicholas Whit- 
tamor. 

1631—Aprill. The 27 day married Rob‘. Tristram and Mary Whit- 
tamor. 

1633—June. The 12 day baptized Daniel, be. the sonne of Samuel 
Whittamor.— Julie. The 31 day baptized Daniel be. sonne of 
Thomas Whittamor. 
[It will be seen that the last named Thomas has children by 

a third wife, whose name was Hannah. This Daniel was her first 

child. She had born to her, Daniel; John, baptized April 27, 1635, 

buried April 29, 1635 ; Nathaniel, baptized May 1, 1636; John again, 

from whom I am descended, baptized February 11, 1638. These chil- 

dren were born in England. Then coming to America, they had Eliza- 

beth, Benjamin, Thomas, Samuel, Pelatiah, and Abraham. By his 

first wife he had one child which died, and by his second wife he had 

two children ; one of whom died in infancy, but Thomas lived to 

mature years, but never came to America. Thus, we see, éwo sons in 

the same family living at the same time by the name of Thomas.— 

E. Ss. W.] 

1634—Julie. The 2 day baptized Mary, the daughter of Nicholas 
Whittamor.—October. The 29 day baptized Alice be. the daugh- 
ter of Nathaniel Whittamor. 

1635—Aprill. The 27 day baptized John, sonne of Thom. Whitta- 
mor, Jun.—Aprill. The 29 day buried John, sonne of Thom. 
Whittamor, Jun. 

1635-36—Februarie. The 24" day baptized John the sonne of John 
Peirson and Tho. be. son of Nathaniel Whittemore the same day. 

1636—Maye. The first day baptized Nathaniel, sonne of Thomas 
Whittamore.—August. The 11" day buried Alice, daughter of 
Nathaniel Whi/amore. 

1637—March. The 26 baptized Elizabeth, the daughter of Nicholas 
Whitamore. 

1638—Januarie. The 10 baptized Nathaniell, sonn of Nathaniel 
Whitamor. 

1638-9—Februarie. The 11, baptized John, sonn Thomas Whitamor. 

1639—Februarie. The 12™ baptized Alice, daughter of Nathaniel 
and Joan Whitéamore. 

1640—August. The 11" day buried Sarah, daughter of Thomas and 
Alice Whitamore. 

1642—September. The 1 day baptized Anne, daughter of Nathaniel 
and Joan Whittemore. 

1644-5—January. The 15 day baptized Willyam, the sonn of Na- 
thaniel and Joan Whittemore. 

1646—March. The 26 day maried Onliker(?) Jackson And Mary 
Whittemore. 
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1647—October. The 26 day baptized Sarey (?) the daughter of Na- 
thaniel and Joan Whittemore. 
1650—Julie. The 2 daye buried Nicholas Whittemore, the sonn of 

Roger Whittemore. 

The Register was examined up to 1653; no more names. Ina 
list of rates in the year 1670, occurs the name of Nathaniel Whit/e- 
more. 

Thomas Whitemore, Senior, the father of our first American ances- 
tor, had brothers William, born in 1540, and Rowland, who died in 
1613 ; and then we have Thomas, son of the foregoing William, mar- 
ried in 1591. 


SPARHAWK — ROGERS — STOUGHTON — COUPER. 
{Communicated by Witt1aM S. AppLeTon, A.M.} 


In the Register for April, 1865, I gave some account of the Spar- 
hawk family, with extracts from the parish register of Dedham, in 
Essex County, England. I have since visited Coggeshall, in the same 
county, and found there the baptisms of several children of Nathaniel 
Sparhawk, as follows : 

Baptisep. 

1623. June 1. Anne dangh. of Nathaniel Sparhauke & Mary ux. 

1625-(6). March 12. John, sonne of “ os $s “ 

1627. Aprilis 15. Mary, daughter of ‘ 08 

1633. June 20. John sonne of as “ & Mary his wife. 

1635. June 21. Hester daughter of “ ” oe Oe 

Burtep. 

1618-(9). January 19. Benjamin Sparrowhauke. 

1628. April2. Mary daughter of Nathaniel Sparhauke. 

Benjamin was, I presume, brother of the emigrant. His brother 
Daniel seems to have moved to Great Bentley, and died there, in 1632, 
leaving an only daughter, Judith, who was married. His will, written 
in 1630, mentions brother Nathaniel. At London are found the will 
of Esther Sparhawk of Coggeshall, widow, dated 1668, and the order to 
John Sparhawk to administer on the estate of his deceased sister Susan 
of Coggeshall, also in 1668. She was probably the sister of Nathaniel, 
and baptised Feb. 10, 1591, as I found on a second visit to Dedham. 

I took also, at Coggeshall, the following extracts relating to the 
Rogers family : 

1627. June 21. John son of M". Nathaniel Rogers, buried. 

1628-(9). Februarij 8. Mary daughter of M’. Nathaniel Rogers, 

& Margaret his wife, baptised. 

1630-(1). January 23. John son of Nathaniel Rogers & Margaret 

his wife baptised. 


These extracts seem to confirm the opinion I expressed in the 
Register, XVIII. 243, that Mary Sparhawk, baptized in 1600, could 
hardly have been that wife of Robert Crane, who was mother of Mar- 
garet, wife of Rev. Nathaniel Rogers. : 

I think it very likely that the origin of one family of Stoughton is 
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to be found at Coggeshall, where Izrael Stoughton, son of Thomas, 
was baptized Feb. 18, 1602-(3) ; the will of William Harlakenden, of 
Earls Colne, written at nearly the same date, mentions Mr. Staugh- 
ton, preacher of God’s word in Coggeshall. 

As I have mentioned above, I examined a second time the register 
of Dedham, and made the following extracts of the name of Cooper : 

1610. Robart Coop. y* sonne of Simon Coop. was baptised y* 26 of 

february. 

1612. December. Thomas the sonne of Simon Cooper, was bap- 

tised the 26. 

1616. March. Samuell sonne of Simon Cooper was baptised the 

4th day. 

1618. March. John sonne of Simon Cooper, was baptised the 

14th day. 

The baptism of Simon is not found, but he was probably son of 
Samuel, who had children 1582 to 1591. The register of Dedham is 
by no means perfect, and breaks of months or years are of frequent 
occurrence. I do not know that all these children of Simon Cooper 
came to New England, but we find a Samuel among the children of 
John of Cambridge, and Simon, whom Mr. Savage places at New- 
port, 1663, and who had sons Robert and Simon, may be thought to 
be of this family, without great danger of error, as it seems to me. 


bee 


JOHN GOYTE. 


The name of John Goyre, on page 165, Register—the first line 
of the Dorchester Records—should have been printed John Goyte. 
On the original records, at Dorchester, the name occurs on the top 
of the page, and the upper part of the letter ¢ being worn off, makes the 
whole word obscure. He is mentioned again on the same records, in 
the year 1635, where it is written Goile. In the History of Dorches- 
ter, page 55, it reads—‘‘ John Goyt was here in 1635, and removed 
to Marblehead.’”?’ Mr. Savage has it—‘‘Goyt, Jonn, Dorchester, 
1635, removed perhaps 1642, or earlier, to Salem, where Mary, pro 
bably his wife, was admitted to the church 1643, had there baptized. 
Joseph and Mary, 30 July 1643, and Mary again, 17 March 1644; 
was of Marblehead 1648.’’ In the Historical Collections of the Essex 
Institute, i. 144, we find—‘“‘ 1st mo. 1663. Inventory of John Goyt, 
amounting to £34 6s. 0d.”’ T. 


me 0 0 ee 


THE GRANT FAMILY. 
[Communicated by Jonn Warp Dean, of Boston.] 


Tue Rev. P. C. Headley, in his Life and Campaigns of Gen. Grant, 
says ‘‘ he is of Scotch descent. More than a century ago, his ances- 
tor came to the shores of America, then comparatively a wilderness, 
and settled in Pennsylvania, while a brother, who emigrated with him, 
went to Canada. By honest industry, our hardy pioneer supported 

Vou. XXI. 15* 
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his growing family upon his forest-girdled clearing, until the Revo- 
lutionary war called him to its field of strife. After bravely fol- 
lowing the flag of the rising Republic, he returned with the dawn of 
peace to his home in Westmoreland county, Pennsylvania.” 

Richard A. Wheeler, Esq., of Stonington, Ct., in a communication 
to the Norwich Morning Bulletin, Nov..21, 1866, after quoting the 
above statement of Mr. Headley, shows that it is erroneous; and 
states that Gen. Grant was a lineal descendant of Matthew Grant, 
who came to this country in 1630, and settled in Dorchester, Mass., 
but removed to Windsor, Ct. Mr. Wheeler gives the genealogy from 
Matthew Grant to the General. A genealogy of this family, with fuller 
details, is found in the History and Genealogies of Ancient Windsor, 
Conn., by Henry R. Stiles, M.D., published in 1859, and the supple- 
ment published in 1862; but, in this line, they bring the family down 
only to Noah Grant (grandson of the emigrant), whose birth only is 
given. I copy the early generations from Dr. Stiles’s book, and the 
later ones from Mr. Wheeler’s communication. All of the facts and 
most of the language are from these two writers. 

1. Marraew’ Grant was one of the original company who came in 
the Mary and John to Dorchester, in 1630 ; was a freeman there in 
1631 ; removed to Windsor among the very earliest ;* was second 
town clerk there, also the first and for many years the principal sur- 
veyor ; was a prominent man in the church ; evidently was just, and 
exceedingly conscientious in all his public and private transactions 
and duties. As recorder, he often added nofes, explanatory or in 
correction, to the records, which have considerable value to the 
investigator of the present day. He was the compiler of the Old 
Church Record which Dr. Stiles reprints in his History, and which, 
in the absence of some of the earliest records of the town of Windsor 
(1635,-50) assumes a value that can scarcely be overestimated. In 
short, he was a pious, hardworking, conscientious, Christian man, and 
a model town clerk. He was b. Tuesday, Oct. 27, 1601, and m. Nov. 
16, 1625, his lst wife Priscilla, who d. April 27, 1644, aged 43 years 
2 months. He m. 2d, Susannah, widow of William Rockwell, May 
29, 1645, in Windsor. She was b. Monday, April 5, 1602, and d. 
Nov. 14, 1666. Her children by Mr. Rockwell are given in Dr. 
Stiles’s Supplement, p. 69, ‘‘ Matthew Grant, Recorder,” d. Dec. 16, 
1681, having, for four years preceding, resided with his son John. 

His children by his first wife Priscilla were :—(2) Priscilla,’ b. 
Sept. 14, 1626, m. Oct. 14, 1647, Michael Humphrey ; for their de- 
scendants see Stiles’s Windsor, art. Humphrey. (3) Samuel,’ + 
b. in Dorchester, Nov. 12, 1631 ; settled on the little eminence in the 
rear of East Windsor Theological Institute, which Matthew, the father, 
speaks of, in 1675-6, in the Old Church Record, as being the only 
place in the meadow which was not covered with water in the great 





* In the State Archives, in vol. of MSS. relating to Private Controversies, p. 138, in a 
matter concerning lands in dispute between Joseph Loomis, Jr. and Sen., April 21, 1675, 
Matthew Grant testifies :-— 

“ And if any question my uprightness and legal acting about our town affairs, that 
I have been employed in, a measuring of land, and getting out of lots of men which has 
been done by me from our first beginning here, come next Sept. is 40 yere. I never got out 
apy land to any man, until I knew he had a grant to it from the townsmen, and town’s 
approbation, or about recording after the book was turned to me, which is near 23 years 
since. I can say with a cleare conscience, I have been careful to do nothing upon one 
man’s desire,” .&c. 
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flood of 1638-9 ;* m. May 26; 1658, Mary Porter. (4) Jahan,” b. in 
D. Feb. 3, 1633, d. May, 1693; m. Jan. 22, 1662, Hannah Palmer; _ 
m. 2d, Hannah Bissel, probably in 1690 ; descendants in Stiles’s Wind- 
sor. (5) John,’ b. in Windsor, April 30,1642; m. Aug. 2, 1666, Mary 
Hull ; children in Stiles’s Windsor and Supplement.t 

3. Samuer’ Grant, by wife Mary Porter, had :—(7) Samuel,?+- b. 
April 20, 1659; resided at East Windsor; d. May 8, 1701. He m. 
Ist, Hannah Filley, Dec. 6, 1683, who d. April 18, 1686; m. 2d, 
Grace, dau. of John and Elizabeth (Booth) Miner,f April 11, 1688, 
who was b. Sept. 20, 1670, and d. April 16, 1753. (8) John,? b. April 
24, 1664, d. July, 1695 ; m. June 5, 1690, Elizabeth Skinner, and had, 
John,* b. March 3, 1690-1. (9) Josiah,® the progenitor of most of the 
Grant family in Eastern Connecticut, b. March 19, 1668; was at E. 
W. in 1693; removed to Stonington 1695 or 6; d. March 28, 1732; 
m. at S., July 8, 1696, Rebecca, dau. of Ephraim and Mary (Avery) 
Miner, and had children—Josiah,* John,* Oliver,* Noah,* and Miner ;* 
she d. Jan. 15, 1746-7, aged 75. (10) Nathaniel,’ b. April 14, 1672 ; 
m. May 16, 1689, Bethiah Warner ; descendants in Stiles’s Windsor. 
(11) Mary,’ b. Jan. 23, 1675. (12) Sarah,’ b. Jan. 19, 1678. (13) 
Abigail,? m. April, 1704, Dr. S. Mather. 

7. Samvue.® Grant, by lst wife Hannah, had:—(14) Sarah,*§ b. 
Sept. 2, 1684. 

By his second wife Grace, his children were :—(15) Hannah,* b. 
March 28, 1689; m. April, 1712, John Gaylord. (16) Samuel,* b. 

. Sept. 19, 1691. (17) Noah,*+ b. Dec. 16, 1692, m. June 12, 1717, 
Martha Huntington, b. Dec. 9, 1696, dau. of John and Abigail (La- 
throp) Huntington.|| (18) Abigail,*b. Dec. 15, 1695. (19) Ephraim,* 
b. Aug. 24, 1698. (20) Grace,*b. Aug. 17, 1701. (21) David,* b. 
Dec. 10, 1703, m. Dec. 21, 1727, Elizabeth Chapman ; descendants in 
Stiles’s Windsor. (22) Capt. Ebenezer,* b. Oct. 1706, resided at East 
Windsor; m. Nov. 10, 1737, Anne Ellsworth, who d. Feb. 1, 1790, in 
69th year ; children in Stiles’s Windsor. 

17. Noan* Grant, was a resident of Windsor until the town of 
Tolland was settled when he became an inhabitant of the new town. 
By wife Martha, had :—(23) Noah,°+- b. in Windsor, July 12, 1718; 
m. Nov. 5, 1746, Susannah Delano. (24) Adoniram.’ (25) Solomon.’ 
(26) Martha.° 

23. Noan® Grant, removed about 1750 to the adjoining town of 
Coventry. He and his brother Solomon’ joined the expedition against 
Crown Point in 1755, and were both killed the same year. By his 
wife Susannah, he had :—(27) Noah,°+- b. June 20, 1748: m. Ist, 
Mrs. Anna Richardson ; m. 2d, in Pennsylvania, Rachel Kelly. (28) 
Peter.® 

27. Noan*® Grant, served with distinction in the Army of the Revo- 
lution. After the close of the war and the death of his first wife, he 

* See Stiles’s Windsor, p. 46. 

+ Dr. Stiles in his History gives another son by his first wife, viz., Josiah,? who had a 


son Josiah,? b. Nov. 24, 1678; but this does not seem to be confirmed by the record printed 
by him in his 4 ye 
t John Miner, the father, was a son of Lieut. Thomas and Grace | a nly Miner, of 

Stonington, the first of the name in this country. He was son of William, of Chew 
Magna co., Somerset. An ancient pedigree of this family is printed in the Register, Vol. 
xiii. pp. 161-4. 

Her name and her mother’s is Anna in the Old Church Record. 

See E. B. Huntington’s Memoir of the Huntington Family, p. 97. 
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removed from Coventry, Ct. to Pennsylvania. This is doubtless the 
ancestor of Gen. Grant to whom Mr. Headley alludes as coming to 
America more than a century ago. By his first wife Anna, he had: 
—(29) Peter." (30) Solomon." 

By his second wife Rachel, he had:—(31) Susan.” (32) Jesse 
Root,'+ b. Jan. 1794, still living; in. June 24, 1821, Miss Hannah 
Simpson, who was born near Philadelphia, and removed with her 
father to Ohio, where she was married. (33) Margaret." (34) Noah." 
(35) John.’ (36) Roswell.’ (37) Rachel.’ 

32. Jesse Roor’ Grant, by wife Hannah, had :—(38) Gen. Ulysses 
Simpson,* b. April 27, 1822. (39) Samuel.’ (40) Clara.’ (41) Vir- 
ginia.® (42) Ovil L.2 (48) Mary Frances.* 


ee 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


By Rev. Ex1sas Nason, of North Billerica, Mass. 
[Continued from page 70.] 
November, 1866. 


10. Mr. and Mrs. £ ophen Savary, of Oxford, Mass., celebrate the 50th anniver- 
sary of their marriage. 

13. Prof. Samuel D. Harris, elected President of Bowdoin Coll., Brunswick, Me. 

14. An unusual display of meteors, remarkably brilliant in England. Gold, 1.44. 

16. The quotas assigned to Massachusetts during the war amounted to 139,095, 
and the State actually furnished 158,380. The bounties paid here, additional to the 
national bounties, amounted to $12,129,425.41. Officers killed, 274; enlisted men 
killed, 3,624; officers died of wounds, 104; enlisted men died of wounds, 2,027; 
officers died of disease, 80 ; enlisted men died of disease, 7,824. 

Ticknor & Fields have sold 15,000 copies of Griffith Gaunt, and their popular peri- 
odicals circulate as follows: —North American Review 2,000 copies, the Atlantic 
50,000, Our Young Folks 55,000, and Every Saturday 15,000. 

23. First fall of snow this season. 

24. The bones of a mastodon have been discovered in a peat bed at Cohoes, N.Y., 
varying from 80 to 130 feet below the surface. The tusks were each nearly six feet 
long and about nine inches in diameter. One of the ribs is four feet nine inches 
long, the hip bone five feet long and. weighs 100 pounds. The savans regard this 
discovery as one of the most remarkable scientific events of the age. 

25. Prof. Paul A. Chadbourne has been elected President of the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College. 

December, 1866. 


1. There are on board the vessels of the U.S. navy now in commission, 1,029 
cannon of all calibres, with 1,000 rounds of ammunition for each. 

10. The vault of the Royal Life and Fire Insurance Co. New York, is robbed 
of $250,000. ; 

11. Otis Norcross, Esq., is elected Mayor of Boston. 

12&13. The library of the late Dr. C. H. Stedman is sold by Leonard & Co., 
Boston. ‘* The Wonders of the Invisible World,” &c., by Robert Calef, 4to. Lond. 
1700, is sold to Mr. J. K. Wiggin, for $60. 

14. The 67th anniversary of the death of George Washington. 

17. First good sleighing of the season. James A, Cunningham enters on his 
duties as Adjutant General of the State of Massachusetts. 

18. The new Bowery Theatre in New York is destroyed by fire. 

The average time in passing telegrams from New York to Valentia, Ireland, is 
now five minutes. 

21. A fearful massacre of U. S. soldiers by the Indians at Fort Philip Kearney. 

The sun this day attains the longitude of 270, and it is consequently the shortest 
day in the year. 

25. The oratorio of the ‘‘ Messiah ’’ is ably performed by the Handel and Haydn 
Society in the Music Hall, Boston. 
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In the great Ocean Yacht race, Mr. James G. Bennett Jr.’s boat Henrietta 
comes out ahead of the Fleetwing and Vesta, having made the trip from New York to 
the Isle of Wight, Eng., in 13 days and 22 hours. The greatest day’s run was 280 
miles; the least, 113 miles. 

& 28. A very severe snow storm in the western part of Massachusetts. In 
some localities the drifts are fifteen to twenty feet in depth. 

27. The steamer Commodore is wrecked on Long Island Sound. Passengers and 
crew saved. Gold, 1.314. ; 

It appears that from the 28th of July to the 2lst of December, the gross receipts 
of the Atlantic Cable were at the rate of £813 per day, or £296,000 per year; and 
since the Ist of November, when the charge fur messages was reduced one half, the 
receipts have averaged $874 per day. 

January, 1867. 

1. The soldier’s monument at Southborough, Mass., dedicated. Address by 
Capt. Samuel Appleton, a grandson of Daniel Webster. 

3. Thermometer 5° below zero at 7 a.m. ‘Trees beautifully covered with crystal. 

4. Pennsylvania contributed 366,325 volunteers to the service of the country dur- 
ing the late war. 

The President vetoes the District of Columbia suffrage bill. 

10. A society has been formed at Cambridge, called the ‘* American Tachygraphic 
Association.’’ whose design is to introduce a new style of short hand in writing. 
A. P. Lindsley is president, and the judges of election are Charles Colburn, Boston, 
Edward R. ‘Taylor, Chicago, and Adam P. Howe, Barre, Mass. We wish it a 
success commensurate with its laudable aim. 

17. A remarkably furious and severe N. E. snow storm, through the whole day. 
Trains on many of the railroads snow bound. 

Mr. Joshua Converse, of Woburn, Mass., celebrates his 100th birth-day. 
He resides in the same house in which he was born. The patriarch retains his eye- 
sight, memory of scenes long since passed from the recollection of old residents, and 
other faculties to a remarkable degree, and the coming anniversary of his birth 
promises to be an occasion of unusual interest. 

22. An explosion occurs in the Hoosac Tunnel, by which Dennis Krept is killed 
and several others injured. 

. 24. The City Library, Springfield, Mass., now contains 90,000 volumes. . 

_ 26. The first soldier's monument erected in Vermont, is at Derby, and bears this 
inscription, together with the names of the soldiers lost :—‘‘ 1866. ‘To the memory 
of the volunteers from Derby, who lost their lives in the great rebellion of 1861-5.” 

30. The mercury at 10 p. m. stood at —20° [20° below zero]. The snow is quite 
deep, and some persons are out on snow shoes as in “‘ y* olden times.” : 


+ 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Descenpants oF Otiver Cromwett 1n America (Vol. xx. p. 374).—Under this 
head, I find in the Register for October, 1866, a statement, derived from a son of the 
late Judge Jacob Burnet, of Cincinnati, Ohio, that the Judge’s wife, Rebecca 
Wallace, was a descendant in the fifth generation from Oliver' Cromwell, through 
his daughter Elizabeth* Cromwell, m. to James Claypoole; Elizabeth? Claypoole, 
m. to Daniel Chambers; and Rebecca‘ Chambers, m. to Robert Wallace. Mr. 
Burnett adds that Rev. Dr. Noah Schenck, of Baltimore, also claimed descent from 
Cromwell through his son-in-law Claypoole. A query is appended as to the justice 
of these claims to a descent from the t Protector. 

The Rev. Mark Noble, a most reliable historian of the family of Oliver Cromwell, 
in a note to his history of the Claypooles, enumerates twenty-five different authors 
from which he drew his information. He says, ‘‘ The history of the Claypooles is 
taken from very valuable information.”’ i 

From Noble it appears John (not James) Claypoole married Mary, daughter of 
Oliver Cromwell, in 1645-6 (Biography Britannica calls her Elizabeth) — the 
Protector’s daughter John Claypoole had a son ‘* Cromwell,’’ who died a bachelor 
in 1678, leaving a will (which Noble gives in full) in which he bequeaths a large 
estate to his kindred. : : 

John had another son, Henry, who it is supposed went into the army, and died 
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unmarried, before his brother Cromwell, as the latter makes no mention of him in 
his will. There was still a third son, Oliver, who died just before his mother, which 
was probably about 1668-9, as his father married a second wife in 1670. Oliver 
could not have been over 18 to 20 years of age at the time of his death, and the in- 
ference is that he was unmarried. 

It appears that there was but one daughter, Martha, who died young and unmar- 
ried in 1663-4. 

This disposes of the family of John Claypoole by the daughter of Cromwell, which 
was no doubt extinct at his death. 

By his second wife he had a daughter Bridget, who married Col. Charles Price. 
Mr. Noble says, ‘* 1 believe there are descendants of this marriage, but as they have 
none of the Cromwell blood, I have not thought it necessary to trace them.’* 

It is possible some of those latter may have emigrated to America, and Judge 
Burnet and Mrs. Schenck may be their descendants, but the proof seems to be 
against ‘‘ thear decent from the great Protector.’? There are Claypooles in Central 
Ohio and elsewhere, and Cromwells in Pennsylvania, New York and New England. 
One was elected a Constable in Salem, about 1658 ; his peculiar qualification for 
the office, according to Bishop, was that ‘‘ he will Scour the Quakers’’—probably 
none of them are descendants of the Protector. M. B.S. 

Cleveland, Ohio, Feb. 27, 1867. 


Hisroricat Socrery at Sr. ‘Louts, Missourt.—Preliminary steps were taken on 
the 11th of August, 1866, towards the formation of an Historical Society in St. Louis. 
James H. Lucas, Esq., was chosen President; Hon. Edward Bates, Hon. John F. 
Darby and others Vice Presidents; also, three Secretaries and a Committee to 
draft the Constitution and By-Laws. Hon. John F. Darby made an interestin 

h. It was his fortune, he said, to have seen personally, and to have talk 
face to face with some of the founders of that city. He had seen St. Louis grow 
from a population of less than two thousand, to what is now estimatad at more than 
two hundred thousand. 

Some pertinent remarks were made by Hon. Wilson Primm, Hon. L. M. Kennett, 
and Rev. Wm. G. Eliot, D.D., after which forty-seven gentlemen, who were present, 
enrolled their names as members of the Association. The meeting then adjourned 
to meet again at the call of the President, to hear the report of the Committee, 
when ready, on the Constitution and By-Laws. Condensed from a notice in the 
Daily Missouri Democrat, August 13, 1866. 


Georaia Historicat Socirery.—The anniversary of this Society was celebrated 
Tuesday evening, February 12th, 1867, at the Baptist Church in Savannah. After 
= and music, Hon. Henry R. Jackman delivered an eulogy on the late Bishop 

liott, portraying the virtues, humanity and charity of Bishop Elliott, with especial 
reference to his connection with the Georgia Historical Society, and his representa- 
tive relation in the cause of Southern civilization. Abridged from Savannah Daily 
Republican, February 13, 1867. 


Tuomas Saarp.—Rev. T. W. Davids, of Colchester, Eng., sends me the following 
entry from the Act Book of the Archdeaconry :—‘‘ 29 Nov. 1636. Thomas Sharp 
and Tabitha his wife, Thomas Sharp Jun. and Anna Witta (of the psh. of Sandon) 
refuse to bow at the name of Jesus or stand up at the Creed.’’ 

The entry proceeds to say that Tabitha Sharp refused also to come to be churched 
in a veil, nor would she kneel at the communion table. Sharp isa common depraver 
of the Book of Common Prayer. It is added, ‘‘ It seems he came from New England.” 

Rev. Mr. Davids adds: ‘‘ Brian Walton * was already rector of the parish—just 
the man to have brought them into trouble.” 

I presume this was Mr. Thomas Sharp. an Assistant of the Massachusetts Com- 
pany who came to New England with Winthrop in 1630; but after the death of 

daughter, January 3, and the burning of his house, May 17, 1630-1, returned in 
April, 1631, to England. See Young’s Cheenti of Massachusetts, pp. 327 and 338 ; 
Savage’s Winthrop, vol. i., Ist ed. pp. 48 and 50; 2d ed. pp. 57 and 60. 
5. WB 


Query.—On an old Tombstone at Weston, is recorded the death of THomas 
Woo son: April 5th, 1713, aged 87 years. Can any of the readers of this Journal 
tell when this Thomas Woolson came to Massachusetts? And where he came from? 





* For an account of Rev. Brian Walton, the distinguished scholar and biblicist, who was, after the Resto- 
vation, made Bishop of Chester, See Rev. Mr. Davids’s Annals of Evan. Non. in Essex, pp. 452-6.—p. 
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Scorr Famiry.—In the ancient records of Providence, R.I., is the following : ~— 


‘* John Scott’s Children : 

‘‘ Sarah Scott, ye daughter of John Scott and Rebeckah his wife, was born at Provi- 
dence, September y* 29th, in ye yeare 1662, being ye sixth day of ye week. 

*‘ John Scott, ye son of John Scott and Rebeckah his wife, was born at Providence, 
March y® 14th, upon y® third day of y® week, in i year 1664. 

“ Mary Scott, y¢ daughter of John Scott and Rebeckah his wife, was born in Provi- 
dence in Febuary y? first, upon y fourth day of y* week, in y* year 1666. 

‘Catharine Scott, y° daughter of John Scott and Rebeckah his wife, was born at 
Providence y* twenty-third day of May, in y* year 1668, being y* fourth day of 


y® week. 

‘‘ Rebeckah Scott, y° daughter of John Scott and Rebeckah his wife, was born at 
Providence, December y* twentieth day, 1669, bein Me third day of ye week. 
‘Sylvanus Scott, y® son of John Scott and Rebeckah is wife, was born at Provi- 

dence November y° tenth, in y® year 1672, being y° first day of y* week.”’ 


Who did the first named five children of John Scott and Rebeckah his wife marry ? 
and what is known of them? Of what family was ‘‘ Rebeckah his wife’”’? wm. B.s. 


Gop’s Promise To 1s Piantation (ante, Vol. ii. p. 151).—The following extract 
from the ‘‘ Diary of John Rous, Incumbent of Santon Downham, Suffolk,”’ in the 
Camden Society’s Publications, throws some light on the preaching of this Sermon. 
The entry is under the date June 7, 1630: 

* Some little while, the company went to New England* under Mr. Wintrop. 
Mr. Cotton, of Boston in Lincolnshire, went to theire departure about Gravesend, 
and preached to them, as we heare, out of 2 Samuel vii. 10. It is said, that he is 
prohibited from preaching any more in England then until June 24 next now com- 
ming. I sawea booke at Bury ata bookseller’s containing a declaration of theire 
intent who be gone to Newe England, set out by themselves, and pu for satis- 
faction to the King and state (as I conceive), because of some scandalous miscon- 
ceivings that runne abroade.’’ pp 53-4. . 

The book referred to by Mr. Rous was probably ‘‘The Humble Request of his 
Majestie’s loyall Subjects the Governor and the Company late gone for Nevv En- 
gland.’’ London, 1630. J. W. D. 


It is a singular coincidence, that Major-Gen. Grant, a Scotch officer in the British 
army, in 1778, defeated General Lee, in’ command of the American forces in New 
Jersey, and was afterwards promo to the rank of lieutenant general, and subse- 
quently died ‘‘ very old,’’ at his seat in Ballendallock, near Elgin, Scotland, in 1806. 


From THe Cemerery 1n SoutnHoip, Surroik County, Lone Isianp. 
Here lies burried the body of | Mr. Barnanas Horton, born at Mousley in Leicester- 
shire in | Old England, and dyed at | Southhold the 13 day of July, 
1680, aged 80 years. 

Here sleeps my body toombd in the dust 
The Christ shall come and raise it with the just, 
My soul ascended to the throne of God 
here with sweet Jesus now I make aboad. 
Then hasten after it my dearest wife 
To be partaker of this blessed life, 
And you dear children, all follow the Lord, 
Hear and obey his public sacred word, 
And in your homes call upon his name, 
For oft Show advised you to the same. 
Then God will bless you with your children all, 
& to this blessed place he will you call. 
Hebrews II & ye 4, 
HE being dead yet speaketh. 
Also at his feet lie the remains of his youngest son 
JoNATHAN Horton, 
Ist Captain of Cavalry in the County of Suffolk. 
He died Feb. 23, A.D. 1707, x 60. 





* A previous entry, under Feb. 1629-30, is as follows: “ The ships to be set to sea for New England, Feb- 
ruary, and a plantation neare Mexico also (ut dicetur).” p. 47. 
t These lines are cut around the maryin of the stone. 
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Here lies Ys body of Witt1am | Wexts of Southold, gent. justice of y* peace, 
and first | Sheriff of New York shire | upon Long Island, who departed this life | 
Nov’r 13" 1761, aged 63.* 

Yea here hee lies who speaketh yet though dead, 
On wings of faith his soule to heaven is fled. - 
His pious deeds and charity was such 
That of his praise no one can write too much. 
As was his life so was his blest decease, 
Hee lived in love and sweetly dyed in peace. 
Here lies interred the body of Colonel Jonn Younes, Esquire, late one of his 
majesties Colonels of the Province of New York, who departed this life 
the 12-day of April, Anno Domini 1698, aged 75 years. 


First Newsparer in New Encianp (ante, p. 144). The first newspaper pub- 
lished in New England, and perhaps in America, was entitled, ‘‘ Publick Occurrences, 
Both Forreign and Domestick,”’ and bears date ‘‘ Boston, ‘Thursday, Sept. 25th, 
1690,’’ upwards of thirteen years before the ‘‘ Boston News Letter’’ was commenced, 
Only one number was printed, the publication being suppressed by the authorities 
of Massachusetts. ‘The entire number was re-printed in the Historical Magazine 
for August, 1857, from the only copy known to be in existence, now preserved in 
the British State Paper Office. D. 


The first piece of gold found in the United States is said to have been found in 
Cabarrus County, North Carolina, in 1799, by a boy named Conrad Reed, who was 
fishing with his sister in Meadow Creek. He saw something shining in the water 
—— ~ “ere and upon examination a couple of years afterwards it was foun 
to be gold. 


Oricrn or “ Fenran.”’—Mr. William A. Wheeler, the author of ‘‘ The Dictionary 
of the Noted Names of Fiction,”’ has furnished us with the annexed authorities for 
the origin of the word ‘‘ Fenian ”’ : 

Fenian :—said to have been called after Fenius Farsaidh, who came out of Scythia 
sometime after the building of the tower of Babel ; hence the Feni, Fenii, or Fenians. 

Haverty’s Hist. of Ireland, p. 11, Dublin, 1860.) 

‘* The old Irish militia were so called; and Fian and Fiana mean, in the Irish 
language, a soldier of the ancient Irish militia.”.—( Thomas De Vere Coney’s Irish- 
English Dictionary, Dublin, 1849.) 


The inventor of friction matches was a shoe-maker, Alonzo Dwight Phillips. He 
worked in a powder-mill, in East Hartford, in 1831, and there, by mixing the ingre- 
dients of powder, conceived the idea of igniting a compound by friction. He suc- 
ceeded, peddled matches, made money, spent as he made it, and died poor. 


KaTHartne Marpury AND HER Famity. {<3. xix. p. 14, and Vol. xx. p. 366.)— 
In the 19th Vol. page 14, Genealogical and Historical Register, is ‘* a brief genealogy 
of the Hutchinson family,’ in which occurs the following: ‘* William Hutchinson 
m. Ann Marbury (whose father was a minister, says Gov. H., who adds that her 
sister Katharine m. Joseph Scott, of Providence) .”” 


In Vol. 20, page 366, of the Register, is an elaborate article of great research on , 


the genealogy of the Hutchinson and Marbury families, by Joseph L. Chester, Esq., 
an eminent antiquarian; from which I extract the ys : “If there was 
another daughter Katharine, who subsequently married Joseph Scott, of Providence, 
as stated by Gov. Hutchinson, &c.”’ 

This raises a Lp apace there a Katharine Marbury, sister of Ann Hutchin- 
- ? = if so, did she marry Joseph Scott of Providence, or Richard Scott of Provi- 

ce 

At first glance, these are questions of small moment—but the arbitrary use of a 
wrong name, in the early history of families, tends to unsettle the best established 
genealogies. ‘‘ Truth is the historian’s crown.” 

Bishop, in his “‘ New England Judged by the Spirit of the Lord,” tells us of Katha- 
rine Scot, of Providence, who was imprisoned in Boston in 1658, and whipped 
**Ten Cruel Stripes with a three-fold-corded knotted Whip,” for denouncing the 


cruelty and intolerance of the government to Quakers, and adds, ‘‘ Some of you 


knew her father and called him Mr. Marbury. She was the mother 





* This part of the inscription is cut around the margin of the stone. 
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of many children, and had been married twenty years.”” We have the authority of 
Gov. Winthrop, that a sister of Mrs. Hutchinson married a Scott, whom Callender 
says was Richard. 

From the foregoing there would seem but little doubt of the existence of such a 
woman as Katharine Marbury, and that she was a sister of Ann Hutchinson. 

The first Joseph Scott known in New England (according to Savage) was son of 
Benjamin, of Braintree, born in 1644, six years after the marriage of Katharine 
Marbury. The next Joseph Scott was of Newport, admitted a Freeman in 1731, 
Sheriff of Newport County and Deputy in 1745. The first Joseph Scott of Providence, 
from any thing I can find to the contrary, was the great-grandson of Richard, born 
in 1697. It is evident Katharine Marbury could not have married a Joseph Scott. 

Did she marry Richard Scott’? Savage quotes Bishop as authority, that she did ; 
and we have the same authority that Mary Scott, who married Christopher Holder, 
was daughter of Richard, and Katharine Scott, who received from her father, as her 
marriage dower, the Island of Patience in Narraganset Bay, the deed of which is 
recorded in the office of the Secretary of State at Providence. 

Mr. Staples, in his Annals of Providence, says: ‘‘ The first person in Providence 
who adopted the principles of the Friends, is stated by tradition to be Richard Scott ; 
he was one of the early settlers of the town; at first he joined the Baptists, hut he 
remained with them but a short time. His wife Catharine and two daughters, 
Patience and Mary, were also among the first members of the Friends Society.”’ 

The ancient records of the Friends in Newport has this entry: ‘‘ Katharine Scott, 
aged about 70 years, the widow of Richard Scott, of Providence. She departed this 
life in Newport, the 2d of 3d month, 1687.” Richard’Scott died about 1679. She 
— was passing her widowhood with her daughter Hannah, wife of the then Qua- 

er Governor, Walter Clark ;—and this leads me to refer to letters of Roger Williams, 
intimating that the wife of Richard Scott, before her death, had renounced the 
tenets of the Quakers, and in this connection, a letter of Richard Scott, written 
about 1676 (see ‘* A New England Fire Brand Quenched”’), says of Roger Williams, 
‘“*T have been his neighbor these 38 years.’’ Roger Williams wrote Gov. Winthrop, 
Oct. 2d, 1660: ‘* My neighbor, Mrs. Scot, is come home from England,* and what 
the whip at Boston could not doe, converse with friends in England, and thear argu- 
mepts, ave in a great measure drawn her from the Quakers, and wholly from their 
tings.”’ Subsequently in a letter to Gov. Coddington, Williams says, “‘ Scott 
was a great entertainer of Quakers against his wife’s conscience (intimating that 
Quakers had become offensive to her), no small persecution—though one of them 
formerly a sufferer.” Although warm friends for a time, it is known that a bitter 
feud existed between Roger Williams and Richard Scott during the latter part of 
their lives, hence great allowance should be made for what they wrote in the heat of 
religious controversy. I would suggest this Query to the Quaker readers of the 
Register : Would the Society of Friends have made the above record of the death of 
Katharine Scott at that early day, had she renounced their faith and doctrine ? 
Cleveland, Ohio, Feb. 13, 1867. Martin B. Scorr. 


Tue Lerrer “8S.” The Stationer, a London literary monthly, says: “ Mr. Bell, 
the late proprietor of Bell’s Messenger, was the person who originated the exclusive 
use of the round s in printed books. When this letter was first introduced it met with 
great opposition. As an instance of this may be noted the circumstance that Messrs. 
Gilbert having set up three sheets of a work for a late Bishop of Durham, in which 
the round s was used, were obliged to recompose them, as his lordship declined to 
sanction the innovation. 

The substitution of the s for the f was made in this country as early as 1804, as may 
be seen from a copy of Webster’s Spelling Book published at Philadelphia that year. 
The old form of the letter was, however, in some instances used, as in a copy of Watts 
before me, printed at Sutton, Mass, as late as 1808.—WayYBRIDGE. 


REMARKABLE Loncevity. Rev. William Williams, of Hatfield, died in 1741, in 
the seventy-sixth year of his age and the fifty-sixth of his ministry. His son, Dr. Solo- 
mon Williams, died in 1776, in the seventy-sixth year of his age and the fifty-seventh 
of his ministry. His son, Dr. Eliphalet Williams, died in 1803, in the seventy-sixth 
year of his age and the fifty-fifth of his ministry. His son, Rev. Solomon Williams, 





_ * There must have been some strong motive at this early period of long and uncomfortable voyages, to have 
induced a woman to leave her family and cross the Atlantic back and forth ; may it not have been, to procure 
some bequest left by her father, or the father of her husband? and may not a will be found at Doctors Com- 
mons to confirm the fact? 


Vou. XXI. 16 
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died in 1839, in the eighty-third year of his age and the fifty-fifth of his ministry, 
His son, Deacon Eliphalet Williams, of Northampton, is living and is eighty-six. 

Mrs, Hannah Littlefield, now residing in East Winslow, has attained to the remark- 
able age of one hundred and five years. Her maiden name was Hannah Penney. She 
was born in Wells, Me., July 16th, 1761.—Ex. 


Aw Op Trise anp Srncutar Custom. The Narragansett tribe of Indians now 
number 58 males and 75 females, in all 133. They own in all about 3000 acres of 
land in the centre of the town of Charlestown, R. I. Part of the land is held by indi- 
vidual members of the tribe, and these grants are made in a singular manner. The 
council go with the grantee upon the lot proposed to be granted. After the lot is 
marked out and bounded, the council cut a sod, and place it upon the bare head of 
the grantee, and then, while he is upon the land and under. the sod, they administer 
to him a solemn oath of allegiance to the tribal authority. 


Ancient Evectric TeteGrapny. Sir Bernard Burke writes:—‘ I have just been 
reading ‘ Arthur Young's Travels in France,’ second edition, published in 1794, 72 
years since, by W. Richardson, Royal Exchange, London; and at page 79, vol. 1, I 
find an entry in Young’s diary, dated October 16, 1787, which goes, I think, a great 
way towards establishing the fact that a French mechanic, one M. Lomond, had then, 
A.D. 1787, 79 years ago, in actual operation in Paris, an electric telegraph. Here is 
the passage to which I allude :—* Oct. 16, 1787: In the evening to Mons. Lomond, a 
very ingenious and inventive mechanic, who has made an improvement in the jenny 
for spinning cotton. In electricity he has made a remarkable discovery. 

‘“‘ You write two or three words on a paper: he takes it with him into a room and 
turns a machine enclosed in a cylindrical case, at the top of which is an electronome- 
ter, a small fine pith ball; a wire connects with a similar cylinder and electronometer in 
a distant apartment, and his wife, by remarking the corresponding motions of the ball, 
writes down the words they indicate ; from which it appears he has formed an alpha- 
bet of motions. As the length of the wires makes no difference in the effect, a corres- 
pondence might be carried on at any distance. Whatever the use may be, the inven- 
tion is beautiful.’ Is it not possible that the poor French mechanic may have perished 
in the Revolution, and his mighty invention with him ?” 


Tue Soxprer’s Wivow. Sir Walter Scott has somewhere mentioned that the * 
time he ever saw Burns, the poet, there was in the room a picture suggested by the 
beautiful lines by John Langherne, in “The County Justice,” given below. Burns 
was weeping over the picture and the poetry, and Scott, then a lad of fifteen, was the 
only person present who could tell where the lines were to be found. 
* Cold on Canadian hills or Minden’s plain, 

Perhaps that parent mourned her soldier slain ; 

Bent o’er her babe, her eye dissolved in dew ; 

The big drops mingling with the milk he drew, 

Gave the sad presage of his future years, 

The child of misery, baptized in tears.’’ 


Descenpants oF Martin Luruer.* Catherine Luther, whose death was reported 
the other day from Leipsic, and of whom it was said she was the only traceable de- 
scendant of the great reformer, was hardly entitled to the dignity of being the last of 
_ her race. In the Austrian ministry of finance there is, or there was as late as Novem- 

ber of last year, a subordinate clerk who bore the reformer’s name, and was thought to 
be as immediately as Catherine the representative of the family founder. In addition 
to the particulars which made their way to the press in regard to Catherine aforesaid, 
the following may be interesting. At the beginning of this century but a single branch 
of the Luther family remained, and of that little is known. John Michael Luther, 
born 1763, lived at Erfurt until 1801; was a physician, and went abroad at the date 
last mentioned. Many years later the Luther-Verein at Erfurt made inquiry, and 
found at Stocken, in Bohemia, Joseph Charles Luther, a son of John Michael, who 
had settled at Stocken in 1811; married that year Anna Popischak, and subsequently 
had by her five children. The family was in the deepest poverty. Antony, the oldest 
boy, and the brightest of the group, was selected by a wealthy Protestant of Erfurt, and 
given schooling facilities ; but proving brainless, was apprenticed to a trade. Cath- 
erine is understood to be a daughter of this Antony. The Vienna offshoot probably 
came from a brother of his.—N. Y. Independent, 23 Aug., 1866. 





* Martin Luther was the son of John and Margaret (Lindeman) Luther, and was born at Eisleben, 
Saxony, Nov. 10, 1483, and died 1546. 





Marriages and Deaths. 


MARRIAGES AND DEATHS. 


MARRIAGES, 
Everett=Dearsorn.—In Boston, Mr. 
George H. Everett to Miss Helen M. 
Dearborn. The grandfather of the bride 
was the first male child born in the town 
of Wakefield, N.H., 1771. 
Way=Fores.—In Paris, France, Nov. 29, 
Mr. Charles G. Way of Boston, and Lot- 
tie E. Fobes, daughter of Edwin Fobes 
of Roxbury. Mr. Bigelow the American 
minister was present at the ceremony. 


DEATHS. 

Apams, Dea. William, West Cambridge, 
Dec. 18, aged 77 years and 5 months. 
Arxen, Hon. John, Andover, Mass., Feb. 
11, aged 70 years. He was highly re- 

spected. 

Atzro, Rev. John A., D.D., West Rox- 
bury, Dec, 20, aged 67 years. He was 
born in Newport, Rhode Island, Aug. 
13, 1799. His father died while he was 
quite young, and the family soon after 
moved to Mansfield, Conn, Early in 
life he fixed upon the law as his profes- 
sion, and completed his law studies at 
Litchfield, Conn., and was admitted to 
the bar. Very soon however his plans 
of life were changed, and he gave him- 
self to the study of Theology, gradua- 
ting at Andover in the year 1826. He 
was ordained for the work of the gospel 
ministry at Middlesex Village, Chelms- 
ford, in 1827, and after a few years re- 
moved to Fitchburg, to take charge of 
the Congregational church. In April, 
1835, he was installed over the Shepard 
Congregational Church, Cambridge, and 
in April, 1865, he retired, through fail- 
ing health, from the pastoral work, so 
that his ministry at Cambridge lasted 
just 30 years. He received the degree 
of A.M. at Yale College in 1827—the 
degree of D.D. from Bowdoin College in 
1848, and the same from Harvard in 1851. 

Amer, Gen. Josiah L. C., Boston, Feb. 4, 
aged 67 years. He wasanative of Bos- 
ton, and was in early life a sail maker, 
in which line of business his father was 
engaged for many years in this city. 

He entered the Massachusetts militia 

"as a private, and went through the vari- 
ous grades until he became Brigadier 
General, which position he held with 
honor to himself and tothe state. In 
1861, he was appointed Chief of Police 
of the city of Boston, and held that po- 
sition with eredit to himself and to the 


satisfaction of the city authorities and 
the police for the space of two years. 
During the two or three latest years of 
the war he was in the United States ser- 
vice and held the position of Quarter- 
master, and was attached to Gen. Sheri- 
dan’s command. Here, as in the pre- 
vious positions he had held, he made 
hosts of friends, and performed his duties 
conscientiously and faithfully. He at 
one time held an office in the Custom 
House in this city. He was ever ready 
and willing to assist the unfortunate. 

Apprteton, Isaac H., M.D., Boston, Dec. 
8, aged 77 years. 

Appteton, Mrs. Mary T., wife of John 
Appleton, Boston, Nov. 12, aged 88 
years. She was the daughterof the late 
Eben and Hannah Tuttle, of Salem, 
Mass. 

Barnicoat, Capt. Wm., Boston, Jan. 21, 
aged 78 years. He was connected with 
the Boston Fire Department 40 years, 
18 of which he held the office of Chief 
Engineer. Since 1864 he has been su- 
perintendent of the street lamps. 

Browy, Rev. S. W., Groton, Ct., Nov. 9, 
aged 38 years. He was a graduate of 
Yale College, and greatly beloved by the 
people of his charge. 

Crarp, Mrs. Ellen C., wife of Francis H. 
Clapp, and daughter of the late W. B. 
Fowle, of Boston; Detroit, Dec. 7, aged 
38 years. 

Covstn, Victor, in France, Paris, January, 
aged 76 yrs. For a sketch of the life of 
this distinguished philosopher see Men 
of the Time, in loco. 

Curter, Wm., Brooklyn, N. Y., Feb. 8, 
son of the late Hon. Levi Cutter of 
Portland, Me., aged 66 years. 

Crane, Timothy Farrar, at the Edwards 
House in Southboro’, Nov. 20, 1866, 
aged 23 years 9 months. He was a 
son of Edward Crane, of Dorchester, 
President of the Boston, Hartford & Erie 
R. R., and was b. at Exeter, N. H., Feb. 
8, 1843. His mother is a daughter of 
Hon. Timothy Farrar, formerly Vice 
President of the N. E. Hist. Gen. Socie- 
ty. He grad. at Yale College, in 1864, 
and since his graduation has been in the 
employ of his father who is engaged in 
completing several railroad enterprises. 
He was frank and manly, resolute in 
purpose, untiring in energy and possess- 
ed a genial, benevolent and social dispo- 
sition. 
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Doverass, Rev. Nathan, Bangor, Me., 
Dec. 16. He was born at New London, 
Conn., in 1787, graduated at Middle- 
bury College, Vt., in 1813, and after- 
wardsat Andover Theological Seminary. 

Garpyer, Benj. F., Charlestown, Mass., 
Nov. 28, aged 36 years, leaving a family. 
He was founder of the society known as 
the “ Washington Associates.” 

Gutwpen, Gen. Erastus, Claremont, N.H., 
Nov. 14, aged 74 years. 

Gounninc, Mrs. Minnie S., wife of Prof. 
W. D. Gunning. Springfield, Mass., 
Dec. 6, aged 27 years. She was buried 
at Mount Auburn. 

Hats, Mrs. Sarah Preston, widow of the 
late Nathan Hale, Brookline, Mass.,Nov. 
14, aged 70 years. She was the daugh- 
ter of the Rev. Oliver Everett and sister 
of the late Edward Everett. 

Hart, Mrs. Miriam, Union, Me., Dec. 4, 
at the advanced age of 100 years, 3 
months and 10 days. She was born at 
Sherburne, Mass., Aug. 24, 1766. She 
had a distinct remembrance of the fight 
at Lexington, where the first blood of 
the Revolution was shed, and of her 
father’s taking his gun and going out to 
join the minute men, She and her hus- 
band were among the first settlers of Un- 
ion, and endured all the labors and pri- 
vations of pioneer life. 

Harcu, John,, Capt., Falmouth, Mass., 
Dec. 8, aged 81 years. His highest joy 
was to render others happy. 

Hayne, Gen. Arthur P., Charleston, S. 
C., Jan. 7, aged about 77 years. He 
belonged to the distinguished Hayne 
family of that State, being a grand neph- 
ew of Isaac Hayne, and a brother of 
Robert Y. Hayne, formerly governor of 
South Carolina. 

Hawes, Miss Charlotte P., Worcester, 
Mass., Dec. 6. She contributed fre- 
quently to the Atlantic Monthly, the Gal- 
axy, and other periodicals. 

Henzent, Capt. Samuel, Concord, N. H., 
Jan, 6, aged nearly 88 years. He was 
the oldest jaan in that city, and died in 
the house in which he was born. 

Hotsrookx, Hon. Amory, Oregon, Nov., 
aged 46 years. During his residence in 
Oregon for the past sixteen years, he oc- 
cupied a prominent position at the bar, 
in politics, and in socialiife. At the bar 
he ranked among the ablest lawyers. In 
politics he was a conscientious advocate 
of what he believed to be right, and as 
a citizen he was universally esteemed, 
not less on account of his urbanity of 
manner than his fast friendship and 
benevolence of heart. 

Homan, the Rev. David, Douglass, Mass., 
Nov, 16. He was the oldest minister in 
Worcester county. 


Deaths. 


[April 


Jounson, Levi, Winchester, Mass., Dec, 
25, aged 83 years. 

Jounson, Cave, Clarksville, Tenn., Nov. 
23, aged nearly 74 years. He was born 
in Robertson county, Tennessee, Jan, 
11, 1793 ; was a lawyer by profession, 
earning a fair reputation at the bar, and 
for several years held the office of Cir- 
cuit Judge. He was a member of Con- 
gress during the entire term of Gen, 
Jackson's administration, and in 1845 
was appointed Post Master General in 
President Polk’s cabinet. 

Leg, Henry, Boston, Feb. 6, aged 85 years, 
He was widely known as a writer on 
banking, cotton, tariff and other com- 
mercial questions, and was the unsuc- 
cessful rival candidate of Hon. Nathan 
Appleton in 1830, for Congress from 
Boston, upon the tariff and free trade 
issues. He received the electoral vote 
of South Carolina for the Vice Presi- 
dency at the reélection of President 
Jackson in 1832. 

Mactavisu, Mrs, Emily, granddaughter 
of Charles Carroll of Carrollton, Balti- 
more, Jan. 26, aged 74 years. 

Marsuatt, John J., Framingham, Mass., 
Nov. 27, aged 66 years and 6 months. 

Mason, Andrew B., Medford, Mass., Dec. 
25, aged 81 years. 

Merrick, Hon. Pliny, Boston, Jan. 31, 
aged 72 years and 6 months, For almost 
half a century he had been a lawyer of 
great prominence, and for much of the 
time he was distinguished in polities. 
He was a Justice of the Old Court of 
Common Pleas, and in 1853 he was 
made an Associate Justice of the Su- 
preme Court, which position he resigned. 
He gave to the town of Brookfield, Coun- 
ty of Worcester, his native town, the sum 
of Ten Thousand Dollars, to be appro- 
priated for the establishment and main- 
tenance of a Free Public Library; and 
has added to it the gift of his valuable 
miscellaneous library. To the Children’s 
Friend Society in the city of Worcester, 
known as the Orphan’s Home, he has 
also made a like bequest of Ten Thousand 
Dollars. 

M1not, Charles, Somerville, Mass., of par- 
alysis of the brain, Dec. 9, aged 47 yrs., 
formerly superintendent of the Boston 
and Maine and of the New York and 
Erie Rail Roads. 

Nason, Leavitt, Pepperell, Mass., Dec. 9, 
aged 84 years. He was the son of Na- 
thaniel and Abiah (Hartshorn) Nason, 
of Walpole, Mass., and married Nancy 
Guild. He was the grandson of Thomas, 
and great-grandson of Thomas Nason, 
who m. Sarah Perkins of Ipswich, Mass. 

Oscoop, Isaac Peabody, Esq., Roxbury, 
Jan. 12, aged 73 years. He was a grad- 
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uate of H. C., of the class of 1814, and 
one of the oldest members of the Suf- 
folk bar. 


Pecx, Hon. Lucius B., at Lowell, Mass., 


Friday, Dec. 28, 1866, at about 3 o'clock 
in the morning, aged 62. He was found 
in an insensible state three weeks pre- 
vious at the Merrimac House. He was 
born at Waterbury, Vt., in 1804, being 
the son of Gen. John and Mrs. Ann 
(Benedict) Peck of W. and a grandson 
of John Peck (author of a Descant on 
Universalism, in rhyme, of which a num- 
ber of editions have been printed), who 
was born at Rehoboth, Mass., Feb. 4, 
1735, and died at Montpelier, Vt., Mar. 
4, 1812. The family is descended from 
Joseph Peck, who came to this country 
in 1638, and is the ancestor of those of 
the name known as the Massachusetts 
Pecks. 

He entered the U. S. Military Acade- 
my at West Point, where he remained 
two years, and then studied law with 
Hon. Samuel Prentiss of Montpelier and 
Hon. Dennison Smith of Barre, Vt., and 
was admitted to the bar in 1826. He 
became a partner of Mr. Smith, and soon 
after his death he removed to Mont- 
pelier. He was a representative to Con- 
gress, 1847-51, and U. 8S, District At- 
torney for Vt., 1853-57. Athis death, 
he was President of the Vt. and Canada 
Railroad, which position he had held 
several years. He was a democrat in. 
politics, and once ran as a candidate for 
governor, but declined a renomination. 

He m. May 10, 1832, Martha, dau. of 
Ira Day of Barre. Mrs. P. died 12 or 
15 years ago, leaving one child, a dau., 
_ Mrs. Wm. M. Mallory of Towanda, 

a. 

He was a man of few words, and owed 
his success at the bar more to a clear 
statement of his case than to fancy or 
wit. He was well grounded in the gen- 
eral principles of the law. 

Ruttepeg, the Right Rev. F. A., Bishop 
of Florida, Tallahassee, Fla., Nov. 6, 
in the 68th year of his age and 44th of 
his ministry. He was a native of South 
Carolina, and the earlier years of his 
ministry were spent in that State. He 
was educated at Yale College. His 
father was the venerable Chancellor Rut- 

e. 

Sasa: Emeline Augusta, in Centre- 
ville (Barnstable), Dec. 18th, 1866, aged 
19 years, 9 months, 27 days; eldest child 
of Aaron and S. Maria Sargent of Som- 
erville 


Srearns, Jesse, New Ipswich, N. H., Nov. 
18, aged 82 years, 2 months and 20 days. 
He was born in Ashburnham, Mass., 
Aug. 29, 1784; married Lucinda Davis, 
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of New Ipswich, N. H., June 6, 1811. 
His father, Isaac Stearns, was a sergeant 
in the Revolutionary army,and his grand- 
father, Hon. Isaac Stearns of Billerica, 
was a member of the Massachusetts Sen- 
ate. Lucinda Davis, his wife, was born 
in New Ipswich, Feb. 19,1791. They 
had seven children :— 

Jesse George Davis, born in Ashburn- 
ham, Feb. 24, 1812; entered Amherst 
College 1832; graduated 1836; Princi- 
pal of Hopkins Academy 1836—1838; 
entered Andover 1838; Tutor in Am- 
herst College 1839 (two years); re- 
turned to Andover 1841; graduated‘ 
1842; ordained in Billerica, May 10, 
1843. Emeline Lucinda, born Ashburn- 
ham, Feb. 16, 1814; married Rev. 8. 8. 
Tappan, of Boston, Nov. 4, 1835; died in 
Conway, N. H., March 27, 1850. Jo- 
siah Milton, born in Ashburnham, June 
17, 1818; graduated at Mercersburg Col- 
lege, Penn., 1844; graduated at Lane 
Seminary; married F. McIntire, May 
24, 1847; ordained at Lunenburg, Vt., 
June 6, 1849; died at Brentwood, N. 
H., June 12, 1853. Isaae Crosby, born 
at New Ipswich, N. H., Feb. 28, 1820; 
married Nov. 27, 1845; isa farmer in 
Zumbrota, Minnesota, a member of the 
Legislature and a Trustee of the College 
recently founded in that State. Abigail 
Morygper in New Ipswich, July 24, 
1822; ried Rev. Seneca Cummings, 
of Antrim, N. H., Oct. 28, 1847; mis- 
sionary to China. Mr. Cummings died 
Aug 12, 1856. Lucy Estabrooks, born 
in New Ipswich, April 13, 1827; mar- 
ried Rev. Charles Hartwell, of Lincoln, 
Mass., Sept. 6, 1852, missionary to Chi- 
na. John Newton, born in New Ipswich, 
May, 24, 1829; married Feb, 9, 1854; 
Editor of Merry’s Museum, Publisher 
of the National Temperance Advocate 
and the Youth’s Temperance Banner ; 
Past Grand Worthy Patriarch of the 
Sons of Temperance in Eastern New 
York, and now Most Worthy Patriarch 
of the order of the Sons of Temp. of N, 
America. (V.Kidder’s Hist. N. Ipswich, 

Stitt, Thomas, Sandgate, Vt., Dec. 19, 
at the remarkable age of 100 years and 
6 months, 

Suturvan, Hon. George, at Pau in the 
South of France, on the 14th December, 
1866, aged 83. He was born at Boston, 
22 Feb. 1783, the sixth son of Gov. 
James Sullivan by his first wife Hetty, 
daughter of William and granddaugh- 
ter of Judge Jotham Odiorne of New 
Hampshire, He graduated at Harvard 
College, in the class of 1801, of which 
he was the last survivor. After com- 
pleting his studies for the bar, he accom- 
panied, as Secretary, to Europe, Hon. 
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James Bowdoin, the then American 
Minister to Spain. He married, 26 Jan., 
1809, Sarah, born 3 June, 1788, daugh- 
ter of Hon. Thomas L, Winthrop by 
Elizabeth, daughter of Sir John Tem- 
ple. Their children were two sons— 
George R. J. and James, both of whom 
took the name of Bowdoin, under the 
provisions of the will of Sarah, daugh- 
ter of William and niece of Gov. 
James Bowdoin, whose son, Hon. James 
Bowdoin, their great uncle, she had first 
married, and afterwards Gen, Henry 
Dearborn. 

During the war of 1812, Mr. Sullivan, 
then commanding the N. E. Guards, 
of which corps he was one of the origin- 
al founders, was detailed with a force to 
protect the Charlestown Navy Yard, as 
British cruisers were off the coast, threat- 
ening Boston. While performing this 
duty, word was brought to him that a 
person suspected to be an English spy 
was within the lines, and order was given 
that without any indication of distrust 
he should be brought to head quarters. 
Received as if one of our own people, Mr. 
Sullivan pointed out to him the strong 
points of our defence, so as to produce 
the impression that no attacks could be 
successful, and then allowed him to de- 

t. Many years after, when dining in 

ndon, he met an officer of the British 
Navy, who gave an account @his visit 
to the navy yard under the circum- 
stances above related, he having been 
sent by his superior officer to procure 
information. Col. Swett, the first com- 
mander of this well known and popular 
military organization, the Guards, whom 
Mr. Sullivan succeeded, preceded him 
but a few months to the tomb. 

Mr. Sullivan was long engaged in 
practice at the Suffolk bar, in partner- 
ship with the late Charles P. Curtis. He 
was at that period the intimate friend of 
Daniel Webster, and took a leading part 
in persuading Mr. Webster to come to 
Boston from Portsmouth. He was a 
Senator from Suffolk under Governor 
Eustis, by whom he was appointed 
agent of Massachusetts to obtain adjust- 
ment of the claims on the federal treas- 
ury for expenses during the war. In 
prosecution of these claims, he was sev- 
eral years at Washington, procuring al- 
lowance for several hundred thousand 
dollars, only quite recently fully paid. 
He enjoyed the special friendship and 
confidence of President Munroe, who 
with his suite were his guests at his 
house on Beacon Street, when the Presi- 
dent visited Boston. 

He soon afterwards removed to New 
York and was engaged extensively in 
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his profession, until advancing years and 
infirmity induced him to relinquish it, 
The health of Mrs. Sullivan requiring a 
change of climate, she went to Europe, 
and died at Pau in 1864. He had pre. 
viously joined her there, and they are 
now both buried in its cemetery. 

Sweet, Mrs. Angeline D., wife of the late 
Rev. John D. Sweet, and daughter of 
Benjamin Delano, Cambridge, Jan. 28, 
aged 54 years and 3 months, 

Taytor, Capt. Robert, Boston, Dec. 14, 
aged 49 years. Captain of Police Sta- 
tion No, 6, in Boston. 

Ticknor, George, Senior Editor of the 
Sentinel, Keene, N.H., Dec. 25, aged 
44 years, 

Tizton, Mrs. Sally (Bachelder), at Gil- 
manton, N. H., Nov. 28, 1866, aged 93 
years, 3 months and 14 days. She was 
the daughter of Joseph Bachelder (a 
descendant of Rev. Stephen Bachelder, 
the first minister of Hampton, N. H.) 
and Rachel Prescott of Kensington, and 
born Aug. 14, 1773. Rachel Prescott 
was the daughter of Jonathan Prescott 
(wife Rachel Clifford), son of Capt. 
Jonathan (wife Judith Gove), who died 
at Louisburg in Jan. 1746, after the cap- 
ture of that fortress. He was son of 
Jonathan, senior, who was son of the 
Jirst James Prescott, who came to Hamp- 
ton, N. H. in 1665, and from whom Mrs. 
Tilton was of the sixth generation. On 
the 23d of May, 1804, she was united 
by marriage to John Tilton of Gilman- 
ton, N. H., who was born July 13, 1780, 
and died May 3, 1826. He was the 
third son and 8th child of John Tilton 
(wife Hannah Clifford), of Kensington, 
Sandown and Gilmanton, who was son 
of John Tilton (wife Hannah Robie), 
son of Joseph Tilton (wife Margaret 
Sherburne), son of Daniel Tilton (wife 
Mehittable Sanborn, or, as Mr. Savage 
has it, Mehittable Shaw), one of the first 
settlers of Hampton, and son of Wm, 
Tilton, the emigrant, who was one of the 
first settlers of Lynn, Mass. Mrs. Til- 
ton, the subject of this notice, was the 
mother of Tyler S. Tilton, Esq., of Low- 
er Gilmanton, N. H., Rev. David Tilton 
(Orthodox Clergyman), and five other 
children, all of whom were young when 
left to her care, by the death of Mr. 
Tilton, more than 40 yearssince. w.P. 

Townsenp, Wm. E., M.D., Boston, Nov. 
17, of cholera, aged 46 years. He was 
the son of Dr. Solomon D. Townsend. 
He was a skilful physician, enjoyed a 
lucrative practice, was greatly respected 
both in his profession and out of it, and 
leaves a family to mourn his sudden de- 
cease. During the war he was post- 
surgeon in the harbor, at Gallop’s Island. 
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Trask, Israel, Beverly, Mass., Feb. 1, 
aged 80 years. An excellent man in 
all the relations of life. 

Warren, D. K., M.D., Boston, Oct. 11, 
aged 45 years. 

Wuus, Nathaniel Parker, Idlewild, New- 
burg, on the Hudson river, Jan. 20, 
aged 61 years, He was born in Port- 
land, Me., Jan. 20, 1807, and when he 
was about 10 years old accompanied his 
father’s family to Boston, where he at- 
tended school, He graduated at Yale 
College at the age of twenty. He had 
at that period acquired some fame 
as a writer of poetry. Mr. Goodrich 
employed him on the publications he 
was engaged in pushing so vigorously 
in those days. He began the publication 
of a Monthly Magazine in 1828, and 
supported it for two years, when it was 
merged in the N. Y, Mirror, one of the 
editors of which Mr. Willis became. He 
visited Europe as correspondent of the 
Mirror, and completed his tour by a 
long residence in England, where he 
married Miss Mary Leighton Stace, in 
1835. He did not return to America 
till 1837. His * Pencillings” were col- 
lected and published in 1845; and were 
followed by “Inklings of Adventure,” 
re-published from the London New 
Monthly. His “ Letters from under a 
Bridge” were written during his resi- 
dence at Glenmary. He returned to 


journalism in 1839, becoming one of the. 


editors of the New York Corsair, a week- 
ly journal loved of the gods, for it died 
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young—but not loved of men, or it 
would have lived. He then tried daily 
journalism, establishing the Evening Mir- 
ror—but the state of his health would 
riot admit of labor so severe. In con- 
nection with his old associate, Gen. Mor- 
ris, he began the publication of the Home 
Journal, which proved a brilliant success, 
and with which he was associated till - 
the time of his death, He gave up his 
abode at Glenmary, and became a resi- 
dent of Newburg, his place being known 
as Idlewild, which name he made fa- 
mous. He lost his first wife soon after 
his marriage, and in 1845 he married 
Miss Cornelia Grinnell, daughter of the 
Hon. Joseph Grinnell, of New Bedford, 
long a member of the Massachusetts 
delegation to Congress.— Traveller. 

He was buried at Mount Auburn, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

For his Genealogy, see Morse’s Gen. 
Register, Vol. 2, p. 181. 


Witson, Lt. Col. Henry Hamilton, of the 


6th U. S. Cavalry, Austin, Texas, Dec. 
24, aged 20 years. He was the only son 
of the Hon. Henry and Harriette (Howe) 
Wilson, of Natick, Mass. He was ed- 
ucated in the public schools of that 
town, and was a youth of remarkable 
promise. He entered the military ser- 
vice of the country when about 17, asa 
Lieut. of Vols., and rose by degrees to 
the rank of Lieut. Colonel. After the 
suppression of the rebellion, he entered 
the regular army, and died in the service 
of his country. 


NEW ENGLAND HISTORIC-GENEALOGICAL SOCIETY. 


NECROLOGY. 
[Prepared by Wm. B. Trask, Historiographer of the Society.] 


Stickney, Two, a corresponding member, died at Manhattan, Lucas County, Ohio, 
July 9, 1862, aged 52. He was by profession a Lawyer, and a man of considerable 
ability: he received the first rudiments of his education from Mr. Shattuck, at Detroit, 
Michigan. He was the second son of Benjamin Franklin and Mary Stickney; was 
born in Bow, N. H., April 16, 1810, and married to Lovina Cone, Vienna, Munroe 
County, Michigan, August 6, 1854, by whom he had two children, viz. : Dorcas Frank- 
lin, born in Toledo, Ohio, August 28, 1857, died October 1, 1857; Anthony Sum- 
mers, born in Toledo, Ohio, March 1, 1859. His first New England ancestor was 
William Stickney, of Rowley, Mass,, whose second son, *Amos, settled in Newbury, 
and had son 2John, whose second son, ‘Joseph, married Elizabeth Somerby, March 21, 
1723, and had son 5Anthony, born May 12, 1724, who married Dorcas Davenport, of 
Boston, Nov. 16, 1747. She was the niece of Dr. Benjamin Franklin, and there is 
still in the possession of the family, an engraved likeness, done in Paris, of Dr. Frank- 
lin, with his autograph, ‘ For Doreas Stickney, in Newbury,” on the back side; also 
his Electrical Bells, and a letter from him to Anthony S. Stickney, claiming that his first 
son should be named for him. He bequeathed to Anthony S, Stickney a silver tan- 
kard, weighing about the equivalent of sixty Spanish milled dollars, bearing this in- 
scription, «* Legacy by the will of Benjamin Franklin to Anthony S. Stickney.” 
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Anthony and Dorcas (Davenport) Stickney had son Anthony Somerby Stickney, 
born March 2, 1748, who married, March 6, 1770, Ruth (Brown) Coffin. They were 
the parents of 7Benjamin Franklin Stickney, born April 1, 1773 (who was named as 
requested), and who married Mary Stark, August 7, 1802, daughter of Gen. John 
Stark. He was the intimate friend and correspondent of Dr. Bentley. He was the 
Indian Agent for the United States at Fort Wayne, and was acting General of the left 
wing of Gen. Jackson’s army, which was composed of Indians (over whom he had a 
great influence, and whom they called their white Father and Chief), at the battle 
fought at New Orleans, and was highly complimented by Jackson for his bravery. He 
was a man of good abilities, fine appearance, and good moral character.— Communicated 
éy Matruew A. Stickney, of Salem, Mass. 

Two Stickney became a corresponding member of the Society in 1855, 


Howanrp, John Seaver, a resident member, died in Chelsea, on Thursday, March 16, 
1865, a. 43. He was son of John (b. May 9, 1786) and Mary (Seaver) Howard, and 
was born in Taunton, May 26, 1821. He married in Boston, Huldah Smith Dill (born 
at Wellfleet, July 13, 1819), April 23, 1843. Children: Charles Francis, b. Feb. 9, 
1844, d. Feb. 14, 1844; Mary Emily, b. Feb. 26, 1845; John Walter, b. Nov. 19, 
1847 ; Lydia Paine, b. Aug. 31, 1849; Helen Francis, b, in Chelsea, Sept. 10, 1853, 
The other four children were born in Boston. 

John S. Howard was for many years business manager of the firm of Phelps & Dal- 
ton, Dickinson Foundry (Type) establishment, Boston. He was a valued member of 
that firm; honored and prized by book publishers especially, as a man of tact and in- 
tegrity. ‘He wasno ordinary man, indeed. Possessed of good native powers, he had 
done much for himself by reading and study. His knowledge of subjects was not wide 
but accurate. His judgment was safe. He was eminently wise in all estimates of 
men and things. Above all, John S. Howard was a good man, revered and loved by 
all who knew him. A year before his death he publicly professed faith in Christ, and 
united with the Christian Church, Although aman of humble and teachable spirit, 
he grew even more child-like till the time of his removal from earth. He was singu- 
larly attached to his home. His home was more to him than home is to most good 
men even; but he never forgot his duty to the world in which God had placed him. 
He was an active member of several Societies for Associated Charity, and nobly did he 
do his part in worthy deeds and sacrifices.” 

His funeral took place Sunday afternoon, March 19th, from the Universalist Church. 
The services were conducted by the pastor, Rev. C. H. Leonard, who delivered an ex- 
cellent address. The deceased belonged to the Boston Lodge of Odd Fellows, which 
attended his funeral. The remains were interred in Woodlawn Cemetery. 

He was made a resident member of our Society in 1863. 


Ames, Hon. Samuel, LL.D., a corresponding member, died suddenly in Providence, 
R. I., Dec. 20, 1865, a. 59. He was son of Samuel and Anne (Checkley) Ames, and 
was born in Providence, Sept. 6, 1806. He pursued his early studies in that city and at 
Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass, He graduated at Brown University in 1823, when 
he was barely seventeen years of age. Among his classmates were the late William R. 
Watson, Judge Edward Mellen of Massachusetts, Mr. George D. Prentice of the Louis- 
ville Journal, and the late Dr. Henry Seymour Fearing, of Providence. Mr. Ames 
pursued his legal studies under Gen. Bridgham, and also spent a year at the Law School 
in Litchfield, His fluency and earnestness of style early attracted attention to him as 
an advocate and popular orator. In political campaigns, and especially in the exciting 
times of 1842 and 1843, he spoke offen and effectively. During the troubles of 1842 
he held the office of Quartermaster General of the State of Rhode Island. He was 
several times a member of the General Assembly, and when in that body or any other 
deliberative assembly took a leading part in the debates. In the spring of 1856 he 
yielded to the earnest solicitations of the bar and of other prominent citizens of the 
State, and accepted the office of Chief Justice, to which he was elected at the May ses- 
sion of the General Assembly. He held the position until the 15th of Nov. 1866, 
when he was constrained, by declining health, to tender his resignation. In 1861 he 
‘was one of the delegates from Rhode Island to the Peace Convention, which was held 
at Washington. It is by his labors on the bench that he will be chiefly remembered. 
The reports of his decisions stand as a monument to his indefatigable industry, his 

eat learning, his profound my senor g of the great principles of the science of 
jurisprudence. He received the degree of LL.D. in 1855. 

Judge Ames left a widow, four sons and one daughter. His eldest son, Lieut S. D. 
Ames, was an executive officer of the Colorado, attached, in 1865, to the Mediterranean 
squadron, His second son, Col. Wm. Ames, was, a short time before his father’s death, 
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in command of the 3d R. I. Heavy Artillery, and served with much honor in the cam- 
paigns in Virginia and South Carolina. 

Judge Ames was the life of the social circle, as well as the accomplished lawyer, the 
eloquent orator, the erudite judge; a man of brilliant mind, of an upright, noble char- 
acter. His native State has sustained an irreparable loss by his death. 

He was elected a corresponding member in 18465. 


Grauam, Lieut. Col. James Duncan, U. S. Engineers, a corresponding member, 
died suddenly, of disease of the heart, at his residence, No. 8 Pemberton square, Bos- 
ton, on Thursday, Dec. 28, 1865. His ancestors on both sides were Scotch. He was 
born in Prince William County, Va., April 4, 1799. The father, William Graham, 
M.D., was also a native of the same County. John Graham, of Scotland, grandfather 
of our member, has left the following account of himself and his connections, which 
has been copied for us from the family Bible. 

«I, John Graham, was born the thirtieth day of April, one thousand seven hundred 
and eleven. I am the son of John Graham, Esq., of Mackenston, in Perthshire, 
North Britain, who was nearly related to Graham of Gartner and Orchill. 

“*My mother was named Margaret, oldest daughter of John Graham, Esq., of Kil- 
learn in the Shire of Stirling; he was heir at Law to the Duke of Montrose’s estate 
in Scotland, if the Duke left no issue. 

‘* My father, by my mother, had nineteen children, and there is now living only my- 
self, my sister Catherin who married Mr. John Stuart, of Balemuren, near Belfast, 
Ireland (a relative of hers), and my sister Jean (if married) I know not to whom. 

«I was married to Christian, the daughter of Doctor Gustavus Brown of Maryland, 
_ the 13th day of August, 1742. She departed this life the 17th day of September follow- 
ing, and lyes interred under a marble at Dipple in Stafford County. (Va.) 

“1746, Dec. 14th, I was the second time married to Elizabeth, the daughter of 
Catesby Cocke, Esq., by whom we had the following issue: 

“1. John, born the 14th September, 1747, dyed at three months old, and lyes inter- 
red at Belmont, in Fairfax County; 2. Duncan, born the 6th of October, 1748, chris- 
tened the same day, and dyed that night; lyes interred with his brother John; 3. Mar- 
garet, was born the 13th day of October, 1749 ; 4. Robert, born the 3d day of July,1761; 
5. Mary, born the 2d day of May, 1753; 6. John, born the 4th day of May, 1755; 
7. William, born the lst day of April, 1757; 8. Walter, born the 18th day of March, 
1759; 9. Elizabeth, born the 7th day of May, 1761. She departed this life the 21st of 
August, 1764, of the same disorder Catharin had, which she got the same way; 10. 
Catherin, born the 22d day of August, 1763, and departed this life the 6th day of 
August, 1764, after being seized with a violent flux. She got the infection from Allan, 
the son of Allan Macrae. Catherin was the comeliest child ever we had. She dyed 
the fourth day after she was taken sick. Catherin and Elizabeth lye interred at Bell- 
mont near their brothers. When Catesby Cocke, Esq., their grandfather, sold Bellmont, 
he reserved a burying place, which will appear by the deeds made by the said Catesby 
Cocke to Benjamin Grayson, recorded in Fairfax County; 11. Catesby, born on Friday, 
13th September, 1765, privately baptized by the Rev. Mr. James Scott. He had 
godfathers and godmothers afterwards; 12. Jean, born on Wednesday, the 23d day of 
March, 1768, and privately baptized by the Rev. Mr. James Scott; had godfathers and 
godmothers afterwards, as had all the children except Duncan.” 

The said John Graham died at Dumfries, Prince William County, Va., in the year 
1787, probably in the month of August, as his last will and testament was admitted to 
probate and record, on the 5th day of September of that year, as appears by the records 
of the County Court at Brentsville. 

William (above), father of our member, married, Jan. 22, 1797, Mary Campbell, 
daughter of the Rev. Isaac Campbell and Jean his wife, of Prince William County, Va. 
The maiden name of the said Jean, was Jean Brown. She was daughter of Dr. Gusta- 
vus Brown, of Charles County, Md., by his first wife, whose maiden name was Frances 
Fowke, the second daughter of Gerard Fowke, of Nanjemoy, Md. 

The aforesaid William Graham served asa physician in the medical corps of the 
Virginia line in the war of the revolution. He was in the battles of Brandywine and 
Monmouth. By his first wife, Mary Campbell, he had the following children, all born 
in Prince William County, Va. 

1, William Montrose, b. February 12th, 1798. He was a cadet at the U. S, Military 
Academy at West Point, where he graduated in July, 1817, was distinguished at the 
battle of the Withlicoochee in Florida, fought December 31, 1835, where he was twice 
severely wounded at the head of his company, he being at the time a Captain in the 
4th regiment of U. S. Infantry. For his gallant bearing on that day, he was promoted, 
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by President Afldrew Jackson, to the rank of Major in the Army, by Brevet. He 
served in the field throughout the Florida war, and also in the war with Mexico from 
its beginning to near its termination. He was killed while gallantly leading his regi. 
ment, the 11th U. S. Infantry, to an assault on the enemy’s works of the Casa Mata, at 
the battle of Molino del Rey, near the City of Mexico, Sept. 8, 1847. He was then 
Lieut. Colonel, commanding his regiment. His remains rest in his brother James D,’s 
family burying ground in the Congressional Cemetery, at Washington City, D. C., for 
which purpose they were removed from Mexico. 2. James Duncan (our deceased 
member), b. April 4th, 1799. 3. Campbell, b. April Ist, 1800. 4. Alfred (of the 
Engineer corps), b, July 7th, 1801. 5. Mary Campbell, b. May 15th, 1803. 6. Cecilia 
Ann, - July 9th, 1804. The mother died August 18th, 1804, aged 33 years and eight 
months. 

Dr. William Graham (the father of our member), had a second wife, by whom he 
had two children, ason and a daughter. The son, Lawrence Pike Graham, is a Col. of 
Cavalry in the U.S. Army. He served with distinction during the Mexican War, and 
was breveted Major for gallantry at Palo Alto and Resaca de la Palma. In the late 
war he was made a Brigadier General of Volunteers. He has a son, who graduated at 
West Point, and is now a 2d Lieutenant of Infantry. 

Col. James Duncan Graham married, July 6, 1828, Charlotte Hassler, a sister of 
Gen. George G. Meade, daughter of Richard Worsam Meade and Margaret Coates 
Butler. He had by her six children:—1. Margaret Campbell, b, Dec. 2, 1830, d. at 
Philadelphia, Feb. 21, 1852. 2. Salvadora Meade, b. Dec. 10, 1832, m. Col. John H. 
George, of Concord, N. H., July 18, 1865. 3. William Montrose, b. Sept. 28, 1834; 
entered the Army in July, 1855, in the Ist regiment of Artillery; served during the 
Indian and Mexican difficulties in Texas just preceding the Civil War; was m. Sept. 
4, 1860, to Mary Brewerton, dau. of Capt. (now Gen’l) James B. Ricketts, U.S. A.; 
was at Brownsville, Texas, with his regiment, at the breaking out of the Civil War; 
sent with his company to the Tortugas where he performed duty until September ; 
was then ordered to join McClellan’s army, and served gallantly in almost every battle 
afterwards up to the Wilderness. He was then from ill health unfit for active duty, 
and sent as Recruiting and Disbursing officer to Concord, N. H., where he remained 
until Feb. 1855, when he rejoined the Army, and served first on Gen. Hancock’s staff, 
and afterwards as Col. of — Reg’t District of Columbia Vols. until the war ended. 
He then joined his regiment in Brownsville, Texas, and is now at Jackson Barracks, 
New Orleans. He was brevetted first to Colonel, and then to Brigadier General, for 
gallant and meritorious conduct. 4. Richard Worsam Meade, b. July 14, 1838. He 
entered the Naval Academy in Oct. 1851. He graduated at the head of his class asa 
midshipman in 1855, and sailed, in the Constellation, to the Mediterranean. While 
on his way to the Bosphorus he was stricken with typhoid fever, and died at Con- 
stantinople, Nov. 19,1857. He is buried in the Protestant Cemetery at Pera. A 
monument was raised immediately to his memory by the officers, messmates and men 
of the Constellation. 5. James Duncan, b. May 9, 1841. He entered the Naval Acad- 
emy in Oct. 1857, served with Com. Porter during the Civil War, and was honorably 
mentioned by that Commander for his conduct at New Orleans. Hem. Jan. 4, 1863, 
Virginia Lee, dau. of Alexander Lee, of Loudoun, Va. 6. Catesby Cocke, b. April 12, 
1843, d. April 15, 1843. Col. Graham’s first wife, Charlotte Meade Graham, d. June 
13, 1843, aged 39 years, 11 months and 4 days. She was born July 9, 1803. Col. 

ham m. a second time, Feb. 16, 1857, Frances McClurg, dau. of the distinguished 
lawyer, John Wickham, of Richmond, the counsel for Aaron Burr in his celebrated 
trial 


Col. Graham was in many respects a remarkable man. With an impressive dignity 
of manner, he combined rare advantages of person and the highest accomplishments of 
the polished gentleman and distinguished scholar. Scrupulously just and upright in 
all his dealings with his fellow-men, and scrupulously exacting justice from others, he 
was generous and kind to a degree that won the affectionate admiration of all with 
whom, in business relations or in social life, he came in contact. He was fastidious 
but not ostentatious in all the gentle kindnesses, civilities and politenesses that mark 
the nobility of the true gentleman. He improved, by constant study and application 
during all his life, the advantages of a thorough early education, and it is scarcely too 
much to say that for scientific attainments he had no superior in the country. He was 
promoted Third Lieut. of the Corps of Artillery, July 7, 1817, and Second Lieut, Oct. 
14,1817; was Adjutant of the Military Academy from Oct. 12, 1817, to Feb. 10, 1819; 
First Lieut. Sept. 8, 1819 ; was retained as First Lieut. 4th Artillery in the organiza- 
tion of the army June 1, 1821; was transferred to 3d Artillery, Aug. 16, 1821 ; Brevet 
Captain of Topographical Engineers, June 15, 1829; Brevet Major Topographical En- 
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gineers, Sept. 14, 1834; Major Topographical Engineers, July 7, 1838 ; Astronomer on 
the part of the United States for the joint demarkation of the boundary between the 
United States and Texas, 1839 and 1840; Commissioner for the survey and exploration 
of the Northeast Boundary of the United States from Aug. 1840 to March 1843; As- 
tronomer on the part of the United States for the joint demarkation of the boundary 
between the United States and the British Provinces, under the treaty of Washington, 
from April, 1843, to Dec., 1847 ; Brevet Lieut. Col. Jan. 1, 1847, “for valuable and 
highly distinguished services, particularly on the boundary line between the United 
States and the Provinces of Canada and New Brunswick ;” was elected member of the 
American Philosophical Society, 1840; member of the Academy of Natural Sciences of 
Philadelphia, 1841; corresponding member of the Massachusetts Historical Society, 
1843; Fellow of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences of Boston, March, 1846; 
member of the New York Historical Society, 1845; Honorary member of the Maine, 
Georgia and New Jersey Historical Societies, 1848. Subsequently Col. Graham was 
employed in the survey of the Mason and Dixon” line, and of the Mexican boundary 
up to 1854, when he was stationed at Chicago, where he remained in charge of the Lake 
Harbor improvements till 1864, when he was stationed in Boston, and placed in charge 
of the harbor improvements upon the Atlantic coast. In this position, though suffer- 
ing from painful illness, he personally, with great energy and persistence, discharged 
his official duties to the last day of his life. 

He was made a corresponding member of the New England Historic-Genealogical 
Society, in 1860. 

Upon hearing of his death, Gov. Andrew sent a message to the relatives and asso- 
ciates of the deceased, stating that the State Department desired to unite with them in 
paying the last sad tributes of respect to his memory. 

His funeral was attended by Ex-President Pierce, Gov. Andrew and staff, with State 
officials, the Mayor of Boston, many distinguished officers of the army and navy, and 
other prominent citizens, at St. Paul’s church, Tremont street, at 2 o’clock, P. M., on 
Saturday, the rector, Rev. William R. Nicholson, D.D., officiating. The following 
officers of the Army and Navy assisted as pall-bearers: Rear Admiral Silas H. String- 
ham, U.S.N., Commandant at Charlestown Navy Yard; Major General Henry W. 
Benham, U.S. Engineers; Brigadier General Schouler, Adjutant General of Massa- 
chusetts; Col. John M. Fessenden ; Brig. Gen. Th6mas H. Neill, U. 8. A. ; Col. John 
M. Macomb, U.S. Engineers; Capt. B. F. Sands, U. 8. N., Executive officer Charles- 
town Navy Yard; Major Charles E. Blunt, U. S. Engineers, 


Cusutne, Hon. Abel, a resident member, died at his residence in Dorchester, May 
19, 1866, aged 81; & descendant of Matthew Cushing, of Hingham, through his oldest 
son Daniel. He was born in Hingham, Mass,, March 13, 1785; was son of Abel 
and Sally (Wilder) Cushing, THis father served three years in the war of the revolu- 
tion, and also under General Lincoln, in the suppression of “Shays’s Rebellion.” In 
the year 1791, Abel Cushing, senior, moved with his family—Abel junior being then 
about six years old—to Chesterfield, Hampshire County, Mass., and settled upon a 
farm. In 1804, Abel the younger, being then 19 years of age, returned to Hingham, 
and in the ensuing winter taught school in Pembroke, Plymouth County. In the spring 
of 1805 he went back to Hingham, and while teaching school at the “ Lower Plain,” 
so called, in that town, he fitted himself for college, with Rev, Nicholas Bowes Whit- 
ney, Pastor of the Unitarian Church at “ Great Plain,” in the same town. He entered 
the Sophomore class of Brown University, at the Commencement, in September, 1807, 
being at that time twenty-two years of age, and graduated in 1810, paying his college 
expenses from the proceeds of his own industry. Says a classmate—* His intelligence, 
his industrious habits as a student, and his manly bearing in intercourse with his class, 
soon gained for him their decided respect, which he held through his college life. His 
known sound principles and uniformly exemplary conduct, secured for him also the 
respect and confidence of his teachers and the college government. At his graduation, 
his rank was in the second of the five grades of assignment. 

Early in his college life, Mr. Cushing gave evidence, by his fondness for argumenta- 
tive discussion, that in seeking a public education he had in view the Jaw, as a pro- 
fession. This purpose and habit in college, gave him an unquestioned advantage in the 
after pursuits of the studies and practice of his profession. The traits of character 
thus developed in early life—unsullied integrity, manly self-respect and wise foresight, 
foreshadowed and gave to him in his class, what he afterwards attained in civil life, the 
title of « Judge.” 

On leaving college he returned to Hingham and commenced the study of law with 
Hon. Ebenezer Gay, of that town, still keeping school to defray his expenses, as in 
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those days law students were obliged to pay from two to three hundred dollars per 
year for their instruction. He was admitted to the bar at the April term of the Court 
of Common Pleas, in Plymouth County, 1814, and in the following May removed to 
Dorchester Lower Mills with his family—wife and two children—having married Sarah, 
daughter of Moses Whiton, in 1811, by whom he had four sons and two daughters; 
three sons are now living. At the Lower Mills, Dorchester, he commenced the prac- 
tice of the law, and soon attained the highest rank. In 1832, ’33, ’34, he represented 
his town in the lower branch of the Legislature, and in 1835, ’36, ’37, his County in 
the Senate. In 1837, he moved to Boston, enlarging his practice thereby, and rising in 
popular estimation. In 1843 he was appointed, by Gov. Morton, Justice of the Police 
Court, Boston, in place of Justice Simmons, deceased. He continued in this office for 
fifteen years, when his health failing him he resigned. In public life he espoused the 
cause of the Democratic party, and was for many years an influential leader among 
them, receiving from that party frequent marks of confidence and respect, on many 
occasions being its candidate for the office of United States Senator. He was an inde- 
fatigable student, deep thinker and close reasoner. At one time he was much interest- 
ed in the history of our North American Indians, and delivered in Dorchester and 
other places, many interesting lectures upon the Indian. Large quantities of manuscript 
which he intended, at one time, to publish, are now in the possession of his second son, 
He delivered a number of 4th of July orations, most of which were published. He 
wrote many of the addresses of his party to the people, and political essays for the 
newspapers. A series of letters on the first charter of Massachusetts, originally writ- 
ten by him for a newspaper, were subsequently printed in a volume for private distri- 
bution. It was his cherished hope that, before he died, he might be able to revise and 
enlarge this work and give it to the public, and in fact he was engaged in this matter 
when he was struck down. 

Sarah (Whiton) Cushing, wife of Hon. Abel Cushing, was born in Hingham, Jan, 
11, 1783, and died in Dorchester, Jan, 27, 1862. Children: Sarah, b. Oct. 10, 1811, 
d. Feb. 16, 1839 ; Abel, b. Oct. 22, 1814; Abner Loring, b. July 19, 1816; Hannah W., 
b. Oct. 27, 1818, d. Sept. 1, 1819; Horace, b. April 8, 1821, d. Jan. 25, 1865; Henry 
Lincoln, b. Dec. 11, 1823. 

«Hon. Abel Cushing was one of twelve Judges of the name, and a truly estimable 
man.” His religious sentiments were Unitarian. ‘ This faith he continued to cherish, 
and in his ripe old age and the closing scenes of life, found in it consolation and sup- 
port.” 


Houmpurey, Hon. James, a corresponding member, died at Brooklyn; N. Y., June 
16, 1866, a. 54. He was son of President Heman Humphrey, of Amherst College, by 
his wife Sophia Porter, dau. of Deacon Edward Porter, of Farmington, Conn.; was 
born in Fairfield, Conn., Oct. 9, 1811. He entered Amherst College at the age of 16, 
and graduated in 1831; studied law at New Haven, and with Seth P. Staples, Esq., 
of New York City; was admitted to the bar in 1836; was Professor of Oratory and 
Rhetoric in Amherst College in 1833. He removed to Louisville, Ky., in 1836; m. 
Oct. 11, of the same year, Urania Battell, and returned to New York in 1838. He 
took up his residence in Brooklyn. From 1843 to 1846, Mr. Humphrey was Alder- 
man of the first Ward in that City ; Counsel to the Corporation, 1847-8; was elected 
to Congress in 1859, and again in 1864. 

“In his death,” says District Attorney Silliman, ‘the profession, the community, 
and the councils of the nation have lost an eminent and able lawyer—a useful and hon- 
ored citizen—a pure, upright and faithful statesman.” “It is rarely that we find 
combined in any public man, merits so varied and so marked as those which adorned 
the character of Mr. Humphrey.” He was a model and an ornament to the profes- 
sion. He possessed the higher qualities of mind and nature, and learning of the higher 
walks of the law. He was conspicuous for that great foundation virtue, on which all 
other virtues rest—truth. “The Court knew that in stating the law, or citing authorities, 
he would make no partial statement.” He tried his cause on its merits and on the law, 
and the Court and the Jury knew, when he closed, that they had received from him a 
fair and honest, and most able presentation of the case of his client. ‘ His excellent 
judgment and vigorous sense, and practical business talents, led to his early selection 
by our citizens as one of their municipal council. Thereafter he became their legal ad- 
viser and guide in the capacity of Counsel to the Corporation. The fidelity, ability 
and integrity with which he performed these duties, indicated his fitness for a still high- 
er sphere, and he was twice chosen by this great and intelligent constituency as their 
representative in the halls of Congress.” ‘* He was a man of rare literary attainmerits. 
His taste, naturally delicate and refined, was cultivated by familiar knowledge of the 
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best authors. His manners were those of a polished gentleman—graceful, amiable, 
courteous, refined.” « His fidelity to duty, to his friends, to his country, was as sure 
as the sun to his rising.” 

Hon. John Dikeman, in a touching and eloquent eulogy upon Mr. Humphrey's 
eminent services in the councils of the City government and of the Government of 
the nation, closes with the remark that, ‘* what he particularly wished to be impressed 
on the mind, was the advantages to be derived by all parties in elevating men of the 
standard of James Humphrey, to places of trust and responsibility.” 

He became a member of this Society in 1860. 

Children of Hon. James and Urania (Battell) Humphrey :—James, b. Dec. 3, 1837, 
who m. Charlotte Deming, of Litchfield, Conn., and has a son James; Ellen, b. in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., April 17, 1844; Anna, b. in Brooklyn, March 15, 1846, 


Cass, Hon. Lewis, an Honorary Vice President of the Society for Michigan, died 
in Detroit, June 17, 1866, aged 83. He was born in Exeter, N.H., Oct. 9, 1782. 
His ancestors were among the first settlers of that part of the country, and his father 
Jonathan Cass, bore a commission in the army of the revolution, which he joined 
the day after the battle of Lexington, and in which he continued till the close of the 
war, having participated in the memorable battles of Bunker Hill, Saratoga, Prince- 
ton, Trenton, Monmouth, and Germantown. He was afterwards appointed a Major 
in the army of Gen. Wayne. He removed with his family to Wilmington, Del. 
and, in 1799, to Marietta, Ohio, but eventually settled at a Shawanoese town called 
Wackatomoca, in the vicinity of Zanesville, where, after a life of honorable useful- 
ness, he died in August, 1830. Major Cass drew 4,000 acres for his military services. 
This ancient town plot of the natives was embraced within the allotment. 

An incident in the early life of Major Jonathan Cass is thus described in a letter 
found among the papers of his son, Gen. Cass. ‘‘ At the time of the great Exeter 
Mob, in 1786, your father, who was of a coal black eye and very commanding ap- 

rance, conducted nobly. He took his sword, and went through the armed men, 
nocking up their guns and bayonets, and proceeded to the Legislature. He inquir- 
ed of the President, Sullivan, whether he would like to be liberated from the mob. 
The President replied that he should like to be if it were possible. Major Cass then 
observed, if His Excellency would follow him, he should come to no repr ov 
Major Cass then preceded the President, knocking up the guns and bayonets of the 
armed men who were posted around the church where the President and all the 
Legislature were prisoners. 

** Major Cass then conducted the President safely to his Hotel. The moment the 
President was liberated, he convened his Council and ordered the military in” * * * 

Major Cass married Mary, daughter of Theophilus Gilman, of Exeter. Their 
eldest son Lewis (our member), was educated at the well known Academy in his 
native town, where he was a schoolmate of Daniel Webster. He taught school a 
short time in Wilmington, Del. ; removed with his father to Marietta, where he 
studied law under the late Gov. Meigs. He was admitted to the bar in 1802, when 
only twenty years of age, and established himself at Zanesville. In Howe’s Histo- 
rical Collections of Ohio, p. 385, is a view of the first Hotel at Zanesville, the en- 
graving of which was ‘“‘ made from the description of one who knew it well.”’ It 
was a log cabin kept by Mr. McIntire and his wife, and though a log house, the ac- 
commodations were such as to render the establishment the traveller’s home. Louis 
Phillippe, of France, was once a guest of Mr. McIntire. Mr. Cass, in his ‘‘ Camp 
and Court of Louis Phillippe,” alludes to the circumstance. The town of Zanesville 
was laid out by Messrs. Zane and McIntire, in 1799. 

In 1806 he married, and the same year entered the Ohio Legislature. He took 
an active part in the prosecution of Aaron Burr, and drafted the law which enabled 
the local authorities to arrest the men and boats on their passage down the Ohio. 
“* This law, interposing the arm of the State, baffled a project which was generally 
believed to have been of a revolutionary character and intended to divide the West- 
ern from the Eastern States. The same pen drafted the address to Mr. Jefferson, 
which unfolded the views of the Ohio Legislature on this momentous subject.”’ He 
was appointed in 1807, by Jefferson, Marshal of Ohio, which office he resigned in 
1811 to take part as a volunteer to repel the attack of the Indians on the Northern 
frontiers. In 1812 he joined the army under Gen. William Hull and marched to 
Dayton, where he was lected Colonel of the 3d regiment of Ohio volunteers. The 
pes Sagat much on their route to Detroit, having to pass through an almost 
trackless wilderness. On reaching that place he urged the immediate invasion of 
Canada; was the author of the first proclamation of that event; was the first to 
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land on the enemy’s shore and soon dislodged the British posted at the bridge over 
the Canard’s. ‘‘There he maintained his ground, in expectation that the army 
would advance and follow up the success, by striking at Malden, but was disap- 
vointed, for Gen. Hull ordered the detachment to return.”’ In the following spring 
1e was appointed Colonel of the 27th regiment of infantry, and soon after this, pro- 
moted to the rank of Brigadier General. He was with Gen. Harrison. and partici- 
ted in his campaigns ; was appointed Governor of the Territory of Michigan, by 
Madison, Oct. 9, 1813, a position which he held for eighteen years, till he was ap- 
oe Secretary of War by President Jackson in 1831, when he resigned the office 
1e had so long and so faithfully filled. He had been very efficient in his treaties 
with the Indians, and was associated in these important transactions with Generals 
Harrison, McArthur, Clark and others, at Greenville, Ohio; Fort Meigs, Sagano, 
St. Mary’s, Chicago, Prairie du Chien; Fond du Lac, on the Wabash, ; Green Bay, 
St. Joseph’s and other places. Under his sway peace was preserved with the various 
tribes, law and order were established, and the territory of Michigan advanced in 
population, wealth and prosperity. In 1820, under the sanction of Mr. Calhoun, 
then Secretary of War, Gov. Cass planned an expedition, the object of which was 
to pass through Lake Superior, cross the country to the Mississippi, explore the 
sources of that mighty river, and establish a friendly intercourse with the Indians 
on that extensive route. The course of this expedition, and most of its scientific 
results, have been published by Mr. Schoolcraft, one of the party, in his interesting 
journal. This expedition identified Gov. Cass permanently with the geography o' 
the country, as his name has so prominently been with its military, civil, diplomatic 
and political history. In 1831, as before observed, President Jackson appointed 
Gen. Cass Secretary of War; in 1836 he left the department of War and was a 
pointed by the same President Minister to France, where he remained till 1842. In 
1844 the two-third rule defeated his nomimation as the democratic candidate for the 
Presidency, a majority having voted for him. The contest between Gen. Cass and 
Mr. Van Buren became so animated that their supporters perceived that neither 
could receive the requisite number of votes ; accordingly Mr. Polk was taken up as a 
compromise, Was nominated and subsequently elected President. Simultaneously 
with the inauguration of Mr. Polk, he took his seat as United States Senator from 
the State of Michigan in 1845, which place he resigned in 1848 on his nomination 
for the Presidency by the National Democratic Convention. After an exciting cam- 
paign General 'Taylor was elected President, and in 1849 Gen. Cass was re-elected 
y the Legislature of Michigan to the Senate of the United States. He continued 
in that body until appointed Secretary of State by President Buchanan in 1856. In 
Dec. 1860, three months before the expiration of the administration, he resigned his 
office, at the advanced age of 78, and retired to private life. ‘* More than half a 
eentury of his life had been spent in official station, and he had distinguished him- 
self in every department of the public service.’’ ‘* Conscientious and inflexible, he 
accepted defeat with equanimity and success with moderation.’’ ‘* Pure in public 
and private life, courteous in manner, faithful in friendship, prudent and prompt in 
counsel, he belonged to the most brilliant generation of American statesmen, and 
was a worthy adversary of Webster, Clay and Adams, and often coped successfully 
with them in debate. To his wisdom the Democratic party owed a great debt for 
increased strength and popularity, and repaid it by showering upon him the highest 
rewards in their power to bestow.”’ 

Gen. Cass was also a scholar and an author. His writings, speeches and state 
papers, would fill several volumes. In 1823, he published in Detroit, a work entitled 
Inquiries respecting the History, Traditions, Languages, 7 of the Indians Living 
within the United States, written from his own personal observations. As before 
stated, he bore a conspicuous part in the exploring expedition of the Lakes, which 
he so successfully planned; an account of which, through Mr. Schoolcraft, has been 
given to the world. In 1828 he contributed to the North American Review two able 
articles, the first of which appeared in the fiftieth number of that work, on the 
ample subject of Indian character, language and condition. The imposition of John 
Dunn Hunter’s Narrative, which for a time attracted much attention, is here clearly 
exposed. The other article alluded to, in the fifty-fifth number of the same periodi- 
cal, presented the Aborigines under new and interesting aspects. In 1828, an histo- 
rical society was formed in Michigan, of which Gov. Cass was elected the President. 
He delivered the first address before it in 1829. This address, which was published, 
embodying the early history of Michigan, brings it down to the period when the 
United States came into possession of it. In 1848 he delivered an address before the 
New England Society of Michigan, at Detroit, which was also published. He fur- 
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nished curious and interesting notes on Indian character and antiquities, to the poem 
of Ontwa, the Son of the Forest, first published, in New York in 1822. While he 
was American Minister in France he published ‘*‘ An Historical and Statistical Ac- 
count of the Island of Candia or ancient Crete ’’; afterwards, ‘‘ France, its king, 
court and government, and three hours at St. Cloud.’”? He was also the author of 
many other addresses and valuable papers. His pamphlet on the ‘‘ Right of Search ”’ 
= published in English, French and German, and was distributed throughout 

urope. 2 

[le was one of the last ‘‘ of the former generations of great men who shaped the 
policy and administered the affairs of the republic during the first half of this cen- 
tury; connecting the present with the revolutionary period of the history of the 
United States, and aiding to give form and direction to the Federal Government. 
One of the last of the survivors of those who won military fame in the second war 
ber England ; a statesman whose services were substantial, and whose fame shall 
endure. ' 

He was made an honorary member in the early days of this Society, and an honor- 
ary vice President of the Society for Michigan in February, 1855. 

Ie was very industrious and temperate m his habits, never having indulged, it is 
said, in the slightest degree, in the use of ardent spirits of any kind. 

Gen. Cass, in 1806, married Elizabeth Spencer, of Vienna, Wood Co., Virginia. 
Her father, Dr. Joseph Spencer, held the office of Surgeon, and Aide to his father 
during the war of the revolution. She was a granddaughter of Major General 
Joseph Spencer, of East Haddam, Conn., who served as Colonel in the Northern 
army during the French War; was a Brigadier General in the Continental Army, 
and in 1776 was appointed Major General of the army of the revolution, which office 
he resigned in 1728, and was elected a member of the Continental Congress—a man 
whose character won an expression of high esteem from Washington. 

Gen. Cass had seven children, of whom four survive, viz.: Major Lewis Cass, 
formerly Minister to Rome; Mary S. Canfield, widow of Capt. A. Canfield, U.S. A.; 
Isabella, wife of Roest Van Kineburg, Minister to the United States from Nether- 
lands; Matilda, wife of Henry Ledyard, now of Newport, R. I. 


Dewey, Hon. Charles Augustus, LL.D., an Honorary member of the Society, 
Justice of the Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts, died in Northampton, Aug. 
22, 1866, aged 73; a descendant of Thomas Dewey, of Dorchester, Mass. Thomas 
had a grant of land in Dorchester, Dec. Ist, 1634, also July 5, 1635. His name is 
written on the records Duce, afterwards Duee. He went early to Windsor, Conn., 
and on his removal thence sold his house and lands in Dorchester to Richard Jones, 
as appears by the following, from Dorchester Town Records, Vol. I., page 16. Aug. 
13, 1635: ‘I, Thomas Duee, of Dorch: do like wise fully confirme ynto Richard 
Joanes of Dorch: and give him full possession of 4 acres of ground with my house 
and all thereto belonging, also 8 acres of ground of my great lott, also 10 acres of 
medowe on the side Naponset, and 4 acres of medowe on the other side, and 2 
acres of medowe in the fresh marsh. The marke of Thomas Duee.’’ He was fre- 
quently a juror and deputy in Windsor; married Frances Clark, March 22, 1638 ; 
he died. April 27, 1648, and his widow married George Phelps, Nov. 2, 1648. He 
had sons Thomas, Josiah, Israel, Jedidiah, and a daughter Anna. 

Judge Dewey was son of the Hon. Daniel and Maria (Noble) ores (married 
May 6, 1792), and was born in Williamstown, Mass., March 13, 1793. Hon. Daniel 
Dewey was born in Sheffield, Mass., Jan 29, 1766; was two years a member of Yale 
College; read law with Judge Scdgwick, of Stockbridge; went to Williamstown 
arid commenced practice in May, 1787. He died May 26, 1815, in his 50th year. 
He was a distinguished lawyer ; was a member of the Executive Council of Massa- 
chusetts in 1809 and 1812, a member of the Congress of the United States in 1813, 
and was appointed one of the Justices of the Supreme Judicial Court by Gov. Strong, 
in 1814, which office he held at his decease. Chief Justice Parker said of him: 
‘* He is almost the only man, in elevated rank, of fixed and unalterable political 
opinions, and who was never remiss in enforcing those opinions, who has been at no 
time calumniated.’’ He was connected with Williams College from its earliest days, 
holding for a time the office of Secretary, was Treasurer from 1798 to Sept. 1814, 
and was also Professor of Law. His wife was a daughter of the Hon. David Noble, 
a Judge of the Court of Common Pleas. 

The second Judge Dewey—our member—graduated at Williams College, in 1811 
at the early age of 18. After leaving College, he commenced the study of law, anc 
in 1814 was admitted to the bar. Iie practised his profession in his native town, 
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for about twelve years. ‘‘ His early professional practice was large, extending 
throughout the County of Berkshire, into adjoining counties of this Commonwealth, 
and the County of Bennington in the State of Vermont.’’ In 1826, he removed to 
Northampton, and entered into partnership with his brother-in-law, the late Isaac 
C. Bates, afterwards Senator of the United States. 

“The bar of Western Massachusetts was at that time distinguished for talent and 
weight of character. Besides the eloquent Bates, there were Mills, Ashmun, Bliss, 
and last, though not least, the learned, acute and polished Lewis C. Strong, not yet 
disabled by the bodily infirmities which for so: many years kept him in retirement. 
Among rivals so able and brilliant, Mr. Dewey rose rapidly to the head of his pro- 
fession. In 1830 he was appointed District Attorney for the Western District, which 
office he held till 1837. In that year the Legislature increased the number of Justices 
of the Supreme Court from four to five ; and Gov. Everett, after careful inquiry and 
deliberation, appointed Mr. Dewey to be the new Justice. He served the Common- 
wealth in this office till the time of his death—a period of nearly thirty years.’”’ Of 
Judge Dewey’s associates, on the bench, Judges Shaw, Wilde, Putnam and Morton, 
he has been for several years the solitary survivor, though the others all died at a 
good old age. ° 

Judge Dewey’s Judicial career has been one of honorable and untiring diligence, 
and his reputation as a judge has long stood deservedly high. On all the Court 
records and the decisions of previous judges he was thoroughly and accurately in- 
formed, and an opinion from Judge Dewey was equivalent to ultimate authority. 
Criminal and statute law was his specialty, and in this department he held the same 
honorable position that Judge Wilde attained in real estate, and Chief Justice Shaw 
in commercial law. 

For a long time Judge Dewey held the offices of Trustee and Secretary of Williams 
College, the former of which he retained till his death. He was always zealous and 
active in his efforts to promote the true interests of his alma mater, and at its semi- 
centennial celebration, Aug. 16, 1843, delivered an address full of interesting remi- 
niscences, which is preserved entirein Rev. Calvin Durfee’s history of that Institu- 
tion. (Pages 257—261.) A few days before his decease he gave one thousand dol- 
lars toward a scholarship in this College. In 1840 Harvard College conferred on 
him the degree of doctor of laws (LL.D). 

A discourse was delivered at the funeral of Judge La i August 25, 1866, by 
his pastor, the Rev. Zachary Eddy, D.D., which was printed. The pamphlet (8vo. 
pp. 42) contains, also, the Court and Bar notices of the respective counties of Berk- 
shire, Suffolk and Hampshire, with the appropriate Resolutions that were passed. 

Dr. Eddy says of Judge Dewey: ‘‘ He was indeed a hard worker, but work was 
his delight, insomuch that when enfeebled by disease he scarcely found it irksome. 
In fact, he died in harness, having, during his last illness, literally finished his 
judicial work by writing out some important opinions.’’ ‘* He determined in youth 
what he would do in this world, and that one thing he did with all his might. He 
had accurately measured his own powers ; he knew what he was fit for, and he suf- 
fered nothing to divert him from his work. It was a maxim often on his lips, that 
no man could do more than one thing supremely well. He therefore devoted his 
whole strength ¢o the law, and to that alone. He was not deficient in general cul- 
ture, but he was earned in the law, and he professed no learning outside his spe- 
cialty.’’ ‘* Once or twice, in his earlier years, he was solicited to turn aside from 
his profession and enter the political arena. In 1823, and again in 1825, he was 
elected a member of the Massachusetts House of Representatives; and in 1830 he 
was a member of the Senate; but after that time he turned a deaf ear to all who 
attempted to divert him from his chosen path. Always taking that interest in 
political matters which an intelligent and patriotic citizen ought to take, he never 
allowed himself to be drawn aside from his profession and from his duties as a 
magistrate.’ ‘* He was justly regarded by the people of this Commonwealth as an 
able, wise and upright judge. His cugiatien to business was extraordinary.” 
‘* The printed Reports contain some fourteen hundred opinions written by him, all 
ho by thorough research, solid judgment and perfect candor, and all especially 
valuable for a large citation of authorities and precedents.”’ 

The constitutional temperament of Judge Dewey was such as would probably 
have been sufficient to produce deliberate consideration and cautious action in his 
judicial office ; but to this was united an ever wakeful conscience ; and under their 
joint influence he was saved from hasty acts or judgments. He was a Christian in 
spirit and by profession, and has finished his course, leaving many friends to lament 
his loss an cherish his memory. He was made an Honorary member of our Asso- 
ciation in 1848, 
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Judge Dewey was twice married : first, to Frances A. Henshaw, daughter of Hon. 
Samuel Henshaw, May 16, 1820, at Northampton, Mass. She died J aly 20, 1821. 
Their son, Francis Henshaw Dewey, was born July 12, 1821. He married Nov. 
2, 1846, at Northampton, Frances Amelia Clarke, only daughter of John and Pru- 
dence (Graves) Clarke. She died March 13, 1851. They had one child, Famny, born 
Sept. 17, 1849, died next day. Francis H. Dewey married, 2d, Sarah Barker Tafts, 
only daughter of Lion. George Aaron and Azuba (Fales) Tafts, in Boston, April 26, 
1853. Their children are, Fanny Clarke, b. Feb. 11, 1854, d. Aug. 20, of the same 
year ; Caroline Clinton, b. Dec. 18, 1854; Francis Henshaw, b. March 23, 1856; 
Jobn Clarke, b. May 19, 1857; George Tafts, b. Sept. 12, 1858; Sarah Frances, b. 
Sept. 15, 1860; Charles, b. April 12, 1862. 

Totes Dewey married, 2d, Caroline Hannah Clinton, at Newburg, New York, 
July 28, 1824. She died May 21, 1864. Had children: James Clinton, b. Nov. 25, 
1825, d. Dec. 23, 1832; Caroline Betts, b. March 26, 1827, m. Daniel Wells Alvord, 
of Greenfield, Mass., June 7, 1859 (their children are, Charles Dewey, b. March 
26, 1860; James Church, b. Jan. 24, 1862; Mary, b. Oct. 9, 1863; Clinton, b. 
Nov. 9, 1865). Charles Augustus, b. Dec. 29, 1830 ; Mary Clinton, b. Nov. 5, 1832; 
Edward James, b. Nov. 5, 1832, d. May 4, 1836; Henry Clinton, b. Dec. 8, 1834, 
d. April 18, 1836; Maria Noble, b. Sept. 15, 1837; George Clinton, b. Dec. 6, 1840. 
This youngest son contracted the ship fever while in the United States service in 
the hospitals at New York, early during the war, and went home, where he died, 
April 17, 1864. His malady proved contagious, and Mrs. Dewey, exhausted with 
the care of her son, died four days after, from the effects of the samedisease. This 
double affliction proved a heavy blow to Judge Dewey, and it is probable that he 
never entirely recovered from the great bereavement. He continued, however, to 
discharge his appointed duties as usual, and attended his last session of court in 
Boston, in the winter of 1865. 


Dwicut, Theodore, a corresponding member, died at Brooklyn, N. Y., Oct. 16, 
1866, aged 70; from injuries received at the Jersey City depot of the Camden and 
Amboy Railroad. He was son of Hon. Theodore and Abb — Dwight, and a 
nephew of the celebrated Timothy Dwight, President of Yale College. He was of 
the seventh generation in descent from J ohn, of Dedham, Mass., through Timothy,? 
Nathaniel,’ Timothy,‘ Timothy,’ Theodore. His mother was a native of Middle- 
town, Conn. His grandmother, Mary, who married Timothy Dwight, was a daugh- 
ter of the elder President Jonathan Edwards, whose daughter Esther married Rev. 
Aaron Burr, the father of Vice President Aaron Burr. His father, Hon. Theodore 
Dwight, was formerly a member of Congress from Connecticut. He published,, in 
1833, a history of the Hartford Convention, of which he was the Secretary. He 
edited the Albany Daily Advertiser, which he commenced in 1815. In 1817, he 
established the ‘New York Daily Advertiser, and was the author of a work entitled 
The Character of Thomas Jefferson, as exhibited in his own writings. Boston : 1839, 
12mo. See Allibone’s Dictionary for the mention of other works. He died June 
11, 1846, aged 81. 

Theodore, the son, was born in Hartford, Conn., March 3, 1796. At the age of 
fourteen he entered Yale College, where he graduated in the class of 1814. ‘ Before 

uating he had resolved to study theology, and to devote his life to preaching 
the Gospel. But this project was frustrated, for shortly after commencing his theo- 
logical course he was attacked with hemorrhage from the lungs, and was ordered 
by his physician to stop all study and go chvent. He visited Great Britain in 1818, 
where he spent a year. In 1821 he again went abroad, and this time visited the 
ase part of Europe. On his return he wrote his first book, entitled A Tour in 
taly in 1820 and ’21. In conjunction with William Darby, he edited A New Gaz- 
etteer of the United States, published at Hartford, in 1833, 8vo. In 1841, his His- 
tory of Connecticut, 16mo., pp. 450, appeared; and in 1847, Summer Tours ; or 
Notes of a Traveller rowed. 4 some of the Northern and Middle States. He was 
also the author of a volume entitled, The Roman Republic of 1849; with accounts 
of The Inquisition, and The Siege of Rome, and Biographical Sketches. With origi- 
nal Portraits. New York: 12mo. pp. 240. 

In 1833, Mr. Dwight went to Brooklyn, to abide, and for the many years that he 
was a resident in that city he took a deep interest in its institutions. In the origina- 
tion and organization of the public schools he was one of the principal movers. He 
was engaged in several magazines and periodicals, and at one time was publisher 
and editor of the New York Presbyterian. Through the greater part of his life he 
was accustomed to write for the leading daily and weekly papers, and for the best 
meas” He was a highly on man, being familiar with most of the lan- 
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gu es NOW epoken, gegenring Se great ease in French, Italian, and Portuguese, 
ides Greek and Hebrew. e was also conversant with German and Arabic. 
For the last year or two he had been much engaged in translating some of our useful 
books into Spanish, with a view of introducing them into Mexican families, a Society 
having been previously organized for Propagating the Gospel in Mexico. He was 2 
member of various scientific and_philosophical societies, the Ethnological Society of 
New York and the Long Island Historical Society, of Brooklyn, being among them. 
He was invited to read a paper before the latter Institution, and consented to give 
his reminiscences of the fo scientific men of Brooklyn and New York and of their 
labors there. This was the paper which the members of the Association had ex- 
ay to listen to, from his own lips, on that very night appointed to be read, when 

is bereaved brethren and associates met to pay their heart-felt tributes to his mem- 
ory. It was anticipated that the paper would have been one of rare interest and 
value. The copious notes and memoranda on the subject, which he had partially 
. covered a period of more than thirty-five years. 

e was an earnest student through life. With a frame physically weak, his 
mind was nevertheless vigorous, and he followed his favorite branches of science and 
literature with great assiduity. ‘‘ The study of natural science,’’ he once remarked, 
‘* seemed to him like a oma hymn to the Creator.”’ 

Mr. Dwight was a genial, earnest and devoted friend, parent and Christian— 
cheerful, contented and trustful. 

He married Ellen Boyd, of New York, by whom he had five daughters and one 
son. Their daughter, Ellen, married Capt. Charles H. Kennedy, of Virginia. 

He was made a corresponding member of our Society in 1859. 


PRocEEDINGS. 


Boston, Wednesday, December 5, 1866.—A monthly meeting was held this afternoon, 
Hon. George B. Upton, Vice President for Massachusetts, in the chair. 

John H. Sheppard, A.M., the librarian, reported donations during the month as fol- 
lows: eleven volumes, forty-nine pamphlets and a number of manuscripts. 

Rev. Henry M. Dexter, the corresponding secretary, reported letters accepting mem- 
bership from Rev. E. W. Allen, of West Haverhill, Mass., and Charles A. Ranlett, Jr., 
of New York, as resident ; and from George R. Howell, of Southampton, L. L., as corres- 





ding. 
PeWilliam B. Trask, the historiographer, read biographical sketches of Thomas Chad- 
bourne, M.D., of Concord, N. H., a life member; and of Hon. James Humphrey, M.C., 
and Rev. Jonathan Greenleaf, both of Brooklyn, N. Y.; Rev. Henry Steele Clarke, 
D.D., of Philadelphia, Pa., and Hon. Elijah Hayward, of McConnellsville, Ohio, 
all corresponding members, who have recently deceased. The latter gentleman was 
the honorary vice president for his State. 

The Directors nominated one candidate for resident membership, who was balloted 
for and elected. 

Frederic W. Sawyer, of Boston, then read a very interesting and instructive paper 
on the History of the Marshpee Tribe of Indians, He claimed for it a place as an in- 
dependent State among the nations of the earth. It appears that the tribe early con- 
veyed Marshpee to the Plymouth Colony, and then in 1685 took back a deed, under 
which it was stipulated that they should never sell any part of Marshpee to the white 
man, without the consent of alJ the tribe. They hence hold as a tribe all Marshpee, 
about twenty-four square miles in extent. According to their historian’s account they 
are quite a people, having a country wonderfully stocked with fish and game—the 
oldest church and the most famous trout stream in the country—and having had, too, 
their rebellion, when they tipped up the carts of the whites, and achieved their inde- 
pendence. They now elect their own officers and govern themselves, The number of 
the Marshpees, a few years since, was stated by Mr. Sawyer to be only between two 
and three hundred. At the present time the number is 402. The Marshpees have 
been a very peaceful tribe, there being no more crime among them than among the 
same number of their white brethren around them. Their property averages two-thirds 
as much as the average of our race in the State. 

The thanks of the Society were voted to Mr. Sawyer for his valuable paper, and a 
copy of it requested for the Society. 

t has been estimated by Mr. Drake, the well-known historian of the Indians, that 
the whole number of the Indians in New England at the time of King Philip’s war 
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might have been about 15,000. “The number at the present time in New England is 
not probably over 1,500 in all, and but a small:portion of these are of purely Indian 
blood. The Stockbridge tribe and some others, in addition to the Marshpees, make up 
this number. 


Boston, Wednesday, January 2, 1867.—The twenty-second annual meeting was held 
at the Society’s rooms, No. 13 Bromfield street, this afternoon at three o’clock, the 
president, Hon. John A, Andrew, LL.D., in the chair. 

The librarian reported donations during the last month of 11 bound volumes and 
263 pamphlets, various newspapers, portraits and photographs. The additions to 
the library during the past year are 292 bound volumes, 1701 pamphlets, besides 
manuscripts oy photographs and newspapers. The whole number of bound 
volumes in the li rary is 7365 ; pamphlets, 23,207. 

The Board of Directors nominated five candidates for membership, namely four 
resident and one corresponding, who were balloted for and elected. 

Rev. E. F. Slafter, chairman of the nominating committee, reported a list of can- 
didates for officers for the current year, all of whom were unanimously elected.* 

On the announcement of the result of the election, the president delivered the 
address, which is printed in full in the preceding pages. 

The report of the treasurer, William B. Towne, showed that during the past year 
the ordinary receipts had paid the ordinary expenses, leaving a balance in the Trea- 
sury —that the permanent funds had been increased $540, principally by Life 
memberships,t and now amount to $4,741.40, mostly invested in Government secu- 
rities. 

William B. Trask, the historiographer, reported that during the past year 
twenty-two members had deceased, memoirs of most of whom had been prepared. 

William B. Towne, chairman of the trustees of the Barstow Fund—which con- 
sists of $1000, given to the Society in 1862-3 by the late John Barstow, of Provi- 
dence, R. I. a year or two before his decease, the income of which is devoted to the 
binding of books, reported that 230 volumes had been bound from the income of 
this fund during the past year, leaving a balance of $116.80 of the income unex- 


pended. 

Hon. Charles B. Hall, one of the trustees of the Towne Memorial Fund, reported 
that the income has accumulated during the past year, and the fund now amounts 
% $1,215.93. The purpose of the income of this fund, in accordance with the wish 
0 


the donor, is to — a memorial volume of deceased members when the Society 


shall deem it expedient. 

Col. A. D. Hodges, chairman of the Trustees of the Bond Fund, a valuable legacy 
received in 1859, from the late Henry Bond, M.D., of Philadelphia, reported that 
there was $179.82 on hand, derived from the sale of the Genealogies and History 
of Watertown.{ 





* Besides the directors in the list of officers at the end of this number, the board consists of the following 
directors, ex-officio : namely, the president (Hon. J#hn A. Andrew, LL.D., of Boston), the past presidents 
Rev. Joseph B. Felt, LL.D., of Salem, Hon. William Whiting, A.M., of Roxbury, Samuel G. Drake, A.M., of 
ton, Col. Almon D. Hodges, of Roxbury, and Winslow Lewis, A.M.,M.D., of Boston), the secretaries (Rev. 
Edmund F. Slafter, A.M., and Edward 8. Rand, Jr., A.M., both of Boston), the treasurer (William B. Towne, 
of Brookline), the historiographer (William B. Trask, of Dorchester), the librarian (John H. Sheppard, A.M., 
of Boston), the chairmen of the several standing committees, viz.:; John Ward Dean, of Boston, Frederic Kidder, 
of Boston, Jeremiah Colburn, of Boston, William Reed Deane, of Brookline, and William H. Whitmore, of 
Bosto: 


n. 

+ The payment of thirty dollars by himself or others will constitute any resident or corresponding mem- 
ber of the Society a life member thereof, and entitle him, without further expense, to all the rights of a 
resident member during life. 

t This fund consists of the proceeds from the sale of Bond’s Genealogies and History of Watertown, 
the balance of the edition of which in sheets, was bequeathed by the author to the Society (Register xin. 274; 
xtv. 1-3; and cover Oct. 1859). The money received from the sales is to be invested, and the income used 
for the purchase of local histories and genealogies. The book is a thick octavo, of 1094 closely printed pages, 
with portraits and maps. Besides the historical matter, which is interesting and valuable, there are genea- 
logies of a great number of families. The following are some of the larger genealogies: Allen, Barnard, 
Bemis, Bigelow, Briscoe, Bond, Bowman, Boylston, Bridge, Bright, Browne, Chester, Child, Coolidge 
(Wigglesworth), Cutler, Cutting, Dix, Easterbrook, Eddy, Eyre, Fiske, Flagg, Fuller, Goddard, Gold- 
stone, Gove, Hagar, Hammond, Harrington, Harris, Hastings, Hoar, Hubbard, Hyde, Jennison, Jones, 
Kimball, Lawrence, Learned, Livermore, Mason, Mixter, Morse, Norcross, Oldham, Park, Parkhurst, Peirce, 
Phillips (White, Abbott, Jewett, Spooner, Tillinghast, Quincy, appendices to Phillips), Saltonstall, Sanderson, 
Sanger, Sherman, Smith, Spring, Stearns (Stone, Talbot, Bellows, Johnson, Redington, Sparhawk, Newcomb, 

, Tarbell, Thornton, Upham, Warren, Wellington, White, Whitmore, Whitney, Whit- 
temore, Woodward and Wyman. 

Some of these are fuller than most of the Genealogies published separately in book form, and many of them 
are brought down to the present time. Members and others, who feel that the Society is accomplishing a 
praiseworthy wae can aid it by helping the sale of this book. The price is $5, which is probably less than 
its cost to the author. 
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The report of the Library Committee was made by Jeremiah Colburn, chairman, 
The report of the Finance Committee was made by F. Kidder, chairman. 

The report of William R. Deane, chairman of the Committee on Papers and 
Essays, showed that thirteen pap rs had been read at the monthly meetings during 
the past year, several of which had been published. 

The Committee on the preparation of Biographies of deceased members, reported 
that the work was in progress, and it was believed that at no distant day the Society 
would have within its archives Biographies of all or nearly all its deceased members. 

The report of the Publishing Committee was read by the secretary in behalf of 
John Ward Dean, chairman, stating that in addition to other publications the 
twentieth volume of the New England Historical and Genealogical Register. had 
been completed, and one number of the twenty-first volume has been issued, since 
the last annual meeting. The work has been edited by Rev. Elias Nason, and the 
business of publication has been conducted by the Treasurer, both of whom have 
ger | contributed their services. The number of subscribers is only about 
six hundred. 

In order to place the Register upon a permanent foundation, it is the intention of 
the Committee to make an effort for its increased circulation during the present 

year. 

‘ Augustus Thorndike Perkins, in behalf of William H. Whitmore, chairman, read 
the report of the Committee on Heraldry. During the last year the ‘‘ Heraldic 
Journal ’’ has thrown new and important light upon the genealogy and heraldry of 
the Washington, Hutchinson, Dudley, Norton, Lowell, Temple and other families. 
The Committee intend to continue the publication, and it is ho the members of 
the Society will continue to aid the enterprise by furnishing the Committee with 
examples of the early use of Coats of Arms in this country. The volume for 1867 
will be edited by William S, Appleton. 

On motion of Dr. Winslow Lewis, the thanks of the Society were voted to the 
President, ex-Governor Andrew, for his elegant, learned and appropriate address, 
and a copy was requested for the archives of the ge i 

The thanks of the Society were also voted to Rev. H. M. Dexter, D.D., for his 
services as corresponding secretary, he now retiring on account of the pressure of 
other duties. 

The thanks of the Society were also voted to other retiring officers. 

Boston, February 6.—A monthly meeting was held this afternoon, Winslow Lewis, 
M.D., in the chair. 

The librarian reported the donations since the previous meeting, viz., 57 volumes 
and 86 pamphlets. 

The historiographer read biographical sketehes of several deceased members, namely, 
Rey. William Jenks, D.D., LL.D., of Boston, honorary ; Col. Samuel Swett, of Boston, 
and John 8. Howard, of Chelsea, resident; and Hon. Samuel Ames, of Providence, 
R. I., and Two Stickney, of Manhattan, Ohio, corresponding. 

Rev. Edmund F, Slafter, the corresponding secretary, reported letters accepting resi- 
dent membership from George S. Hale, George W. Simonds, and Austin L. Pease, of 
Boston; Samuel C, Clarke, of Newport, R. I., B. W. Harris, of East Bridgewater, 
John E. Horr, of Brookline, Albert L, Richardson, of Woburn, and John P. Towne, 
of Edgarton, Wis. 

The Directors nominated nine candidates for resident membership, who were balloted 
for and elected. 

Rev. Joseph Allen, D.D., of Northborough, Mass., read before the Society a paper 
containing biographical notices of members of the old Marlborough Association, formed 
in 1725, and which had an uninterrupted existence of nearly ninety years, having been 
dissolved in 1814. This Association contained at first but seven members, the ministers 
of as many towns bordering on Marlborough, the geographical centre. It was subse- 
quently much enlarged, embracing a territory now containing twenty-three incorpo- 
rated towns, lying partly in Middlesex and partly in Worcester County. In 1762, we 
were told, a division took place, the eastern part, lying in Middlesex, retaining the 
name of the Marlborough Association, the western taking the name of the Worcester 
Association, of which the body that now bears that name is a lineal descendant. 

Dr. Allen gave a picturesque description of the appearance of some of these worthies 
as he had seen them in the college yard on commencement days, dressed in the fashion 
of the times, standing in groups or walking with stately gait in search of their class- 
mates and college companions, supported by silver or gold-headed canes, and with sil- 
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. 
ver buckles for the instep and the knee. This was in the early part of the century, 
when he was a young man. 

Some of the men whom he described were eminent in their profession, whose praise 
was in all the churches. Some had their foibles and faults; but most of them were 
men of integrity and sterling worth, with classical attainments which will compare 
favorably with the graduates of our best colleges at the present day. 

As they were the ministers of towns, and not, as is now common, of small fractions of 
towns, their influence was felt through the whole community, and this power was ex- 
ercised commonly for good and not for evil. Dr. Allen is engaged on a history of the 
Marlborough Association. 

On motion of Hon. Charles Hudson, the thanks of the Society were voted to Dr. 
Allen, and a copy requested. 

David Pulsifer exhibited a copy of the 1624 edition of Capt. John Smith’s History of 
Virginia, and made some extemporaneous remarks with regard to the story of Poca- 
hontas’s saving the life of Capt. Smith, which has been recently questioned by one of 
our well-known historians, Mr. Pulsifer thinks sufficient grounds of doubt have not 
been found, and that the statement which has stood so many years unquestioned 
should still be believed. 


——_——an 0 fi 


BOOK NOTICES. 


History of North Bridgewater, Plymouth County, Massachusetts, from 
its first setllement to the present time, with Family Registers. By 
Braprorp Kineman, Boston: Published by the Author. 1866. 


8vo. pp. 696. 

Some writer has defined History as ‘‘ Philosophy teaching by examples.” We prefer 
to define it as a Record of the Government of God, a development of his purposes 
towards his creatures. In this view, we rejoice in the multiplication of histories of 
all sorts—civil, ecclesiastical, and even military. In particular, we welcome the ap- 
pearance of a new Town History, if well planned and executed, especially if it have 
the advantage, as this has, of a thorough Index: an adjunct, which no history of any 
kind should ever want. 

The volume, whose title we have copied, comes nearer than almost any other which 
we have seen—and we have seen many—to the true idea of a Town History. It gives 
a pretty full and correct idea of what sort of place North Bridgewater has been, and 
what it is now ; what sort of people have lived in it, and what they have done, It 
goes further ; it tells you what people have lived there, it gives you their individual 
names. The book has many and great excellencies:—we suppose it has faults, also, 
but if so, we have not found them :—but the great and crowning excellency is, the co- 
pious Lists of Names. The want of these has been a very serious defect in many of 
our Town Histories, The first thing sought by one who is moved to consult a Town 
History, is to know what has been transacted in or by the Town; the next thing is to 
know who were the actors. It is not enough to give us a few of the eminent names 
which have figured in the history of a town; we wish a more full disclosure. We want 
the names of ali the passengers in the May-fiower. We wish to have the names of all 
the Freemen of the Colony of Massachusetts Bay. How many wearisome, yet pleasant 
hours have we spent in ransacking the Muster Rolls of the Old French War, and of 
the Revolution! How precious to future generations will be a complete list of all who 
perished in that infamous den at Andersonville! We thank our author, therefore, and 
the men of North Bridgewater in time to come, if not now, will thank him for his very 
full Lists of Names. For instance, he has given a list of Graduates, p. 133; of those 
who have been on the School Committee, p. 115 ; of those who have served the town in 
various civil capacities, p. 197; of military officers, p. 210; of inhabitants taxed at va- 
rious times, making almost a complete list of all who have lived in the town, pp. 211— 
216; and of those who were in the military or naval service of the United States durin 
the late war for suppressing the Rebellion, pp. 249—288. This last especially is a recor 
of whichany town should be proud, The portion of our national history just referred 
to will be invested in future times with an interest of which we now can have but a faint 
conception. 
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The volume before us is especially valuable for the Family Registers, which, if the 
difference in the type be duly considered, will be found to occupy nearly one half of 
the entire work. These Registers include all, or nearly all, the Families in the town, 
This portion of the book must be highly appreciated by all who are in any way connect- 
ed with any of these families: scattered, as they now are, over the whole territory of 
the nation. It will afford a grateful aid to future genealogists. Some of these Family 
Registers are very full; that of the Packard Family contains 1078 names. 

We had intended to speak of the Ecclesiastical History of the Town, which is given 
with great fulness and with the utmost impartiality; of the Biographical Sketches of 
more than sixty clergymen, physicians, and lawyers, who were born in the town, or 
have resided within its limits: of the statistical portion of the volume, which fully 
represents the population, wealth, and social condition of the town at various times, 
We also intended to refer to the beautiful illustrations which adorn the volume, forty- 
one in number, more than half of which are portraits. But we have already exceeded 
our limits. 

This volume bears throughout decisive marks of uncommon industry, care, and 
faithfulness. We congratulate the inhabitants of that very respectable town, on the 
issue of such a record; so attractive in form, and so valuable in its contents, It isa 
rich thesaurus of facts pertaining to the past and present condition of North Bridge- 
water. vA, Ve 


New England’s Rarities discovered in Birds, Beasts, Fishes, Serpents, 
and Plants of that Country. By Joun Jossetyn, Gent. With an In- 
troduction and Notes. By Epwarp Tuckerman, M.A. Boston: 
William Veazie. 1865. Quarto, pp. 169. 


An Account of Two Voyages to New England, made during the years 
1638, 1663. By Joun Jossetyn, Gent. Boston: William Veazie. 
1865. Quarto, pp. 211. 


Many of our readers are aware that Mr. Veazie published, in 1865, a beautiful re- 
print of these two books by Josselyn, and two of Capt. John Smith’s works, in small 
quarto, the edition being limited to 250 copies. Of the great value of these writings 
of Josselyn it is not necessary to speak; they have both been reprinted before, and 
have been quoted and used by many of our authors. This edition is a great acquisi- 
tion, however ; not only as being an accurate reprint, but on account of the valuable 
information contained in the preface and notes. The author, John Josselyn, was the 
son of Sir Thomas Josselyn, Knt., and brother of Henry J., for many years the leading 
mind at the settlement at Scarborough, Me. From Mr. Tuckerman’s valuable essay 
upon the writers who have treated of the Flora of New England, it seems that Josselyn 
‘was quite a botanist, and amongst other matters he was the first to point out what plants 
had been introduced intentionally or accidentally by the English colonists. 

His Two Voyages furnish us with brief descriptions of the increasing settlements 
here, and enable us to realize, in a measure, the social condition of our ancestors during 
the first half-century of their exile. The quaintness of the style is no impediment to 
our enjoyment of the descriptions, and many words and names are here preserved, 
which have since become obsolete. 

We are sorry to add that there is no probability that Mr. Veazie will continue his 
interesting series of reprints at present. We have had few publishers who have dis- 
played as much liberality and taste in this branch of literature, and these volumes will 
always be highly prized by those interested in our history. 


The Northern Invasion of October, 1780. A series of Papers relating 
to the Expeditions from Canada, under Sir John Johnson and others, 
against the Frontiers of New York, which were supposed to have con- 
nection with Arnold’s Treason. Prepared from the Originals, with 
an Introduction and Notes. By Franxun B. Hover. New York. 
1866. Royal 8vo. pp. 224, with a map. 

This is the sixth,of the regular series of the Publications of the Bradford Club, the 
previous issues of which have been noticed in the Register. The same judgment in the 
selection of the work to be published, the same care and labor upon the original matter, 
and vaphoe ag faultless style of typography that characterized its predecessors, are found 
in this boo 
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The title indicates the nature of the contents with sufficient clearness. Dr. Hough 
tells us that ‘ the official documents relating to this invasion were found so full and am- 
ple, that it was thought advisable to collect and preserve them together, to the end that 
history might stand corrected, so far as it related to these events, although at variance 
with every statement hitherto published concerning them.”’ The documents here print- 
ed are chiefly derived from papers in the office of the Secretary of New York State, 
and in the New York State Library, ‘‘and with the exception of such as are copied 
from cotemporary newspapers, have never before been printed.” : 


Life and Letters of John Winthrop, from his Embarkation for New 
England in 1630, with the Charter and Company of the Massachusetls 
Bay, to his Death in 1649. By Rozserr C. Wintarop. With an En- 
graving of the Statue of Governor Winthrop in the Chapel at Mount 
Auburn. Pp. 483. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1867. 


Massachusetts may well be proud of such a founder as John Winthrop—learned, 
pious, liberal, honest, far-seeing, and twelve times her Governor; and she may, also, 
congratulate herself that she has men so well qualified as the accomplished descendant 
of John Winthrop to write the history of her worthies. In diction clear and elegant, 
the writer has ably set forth the life, the opinions and deeds of his celebrated ancestor— 
and by happy citations from his journals, letters and papers, has brought out, in propria 
persona, and distinct relief, the honorable magistrate himself—so clearly and so vividly, 
that in reading these fascinating pages you seem to be living in the midst of his family, 
and to see him sitting at your side. It is a noble contribution to the biographical lite- 
rature of our State; and we are most happy to see it appear in the highest style of the 
typographical art. 


Records of the Descendants of Hugh Clark, of Watertown, Mass., 1640— 
1866. By Jonny Crarx, A.B. Boston: printed forthe Author. 1866. 
8vo. pp. 260. With 15 Portraits. 


This is a beautiful monument, wre perennius, and raised with much care and labor, 
for the perpetuation of the memory of one of the Clark families in this country. 
Though young in years, the author has shown himself a veteran in genealogical re- 
search. With an ardor which no indifference on the part of others could repress, he 
has examined original records; visited personally hundreds of the name of Clark; 
written letters numberless, and indeed omitted nothing which could throw light upon 
the history of his family. The materials thus drawn together he has presented in a 
lucid and attractive form upon a large, open page of tinted paper, and with indices so 
copious, that any member of the family may in an instant trace his pedigree. This has 
been a labor of love. But love’s labor is not lost—some will appreciate the labor. It 
will tend to “turn the heart of the fathers to the children, and the heart of the children 
to the fathers;” and will any living, thinking, progressive Clark, whose name it so 
beautifully enshrines, fail to possess this volume ? 


Charlie Wheeler’s Reward. By Mary Dwivett. Boston: Henry Hoyt. 

pp. 295. 1866. 

A sprightly and well told story for boys, illustrative of the power of religion in 
breaking up habits of indolence, arousing the intellect and changing the condition of 
the family of a poor inebriate from destitution to prosperity. The publications of Mr. 
Hoyt are, both in substance and in form, unusually attractive. 


Obsequies of Abraham Lincoln, in the City of New York, under the 
auspices of the Common Council. By D. T. Vatentive, Clerk of the 
Common Council. New York: Edmund Jones & Co. 1866. 8vo. 
pp. 254. 

This elegant volume preserves a history of the honors which the city of New York 
paid to the memory of the martyred President as his remains passed through that city 
on the way to their final resting place in Illinois. To state that the volume has been pre- 
pared by Mr. Valentine, whose Manuals of the Common Council of New York have been 
so frequently commended in the Register, is sufficient to inform our readers that taste 
and judgment have been used in its preparation. 
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